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archon at Athens, and * the ſame year tharXerzes undertook 
his expedition againſt Greece. They had no ſooner taken 
poſſeſſion of their dignity, but the embaſſadors of the Latines 
came to the ſenate, deſiring they would ſend to them one 
of the conſuls with an army to reſtrain the inſolence of the 
Aequi : The ſenate were, alſo, informed that all Tyrrhenia 
was in motion, and would, ſoon, declare war againſt them: 
For there, bad been a general aſſembly of that nation, in 
which, after many intreaties of the Veientes to alfiſt them 
in the war againſt the Romans, a decree paſſed that all 
the Tyrrhenians, who were willing, might ingage in their 
ſervice : And a "conſiderable number of voluntiers were 
prepared to aſſiſt the Veigntes. Upon this information, the 
ſenate reſolved to raiſe forces, and that. beth the conſuls 
ſhould take the field; one to make war upon the Aequi, 
and to aſſiſt the Latines; and the other, to match with ah 
army into Tyrrhenia. All this, was, by Spurius 
© Iciljus, one of the tribynes, who, aſſembling. the people 
every day, "demanded of the ſenate the execution of their 
promiſes relating to the diviſion of the lands; and ſaid he 
would ſuffer none of their decrees, whether they concerned 
mi itary, or civil regulations, to take effect, unleſs they 
would, firſt, appoint che deoemvirs to fix the bounds. of the 
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public lands, and diride them among the people, as they 
had promiſed. The ſenate being at a loſs, and not khow- 
ing what. refolution to take, Appius Claudius ſuggeſted this 
expedient to them, which was to confider- by what means 
the other tribunes might diſſent from Icilius, telling them 
there was no other method of putting a ſtop to the power 
of a tribune, who oppoſes, and obſtructs the decrees of the 
ſenate, and whoſe perſon is fadred, and his authority legal, 
unleſs ſome other tribune, inveſted with the fame dignity, 
and the fame power, withſtands him, and oppoſes the nega- 
tive, given by the former. And he adviſed all ſueceeding 
conſuls to do this, and to cer by what: means they = 
might, always, gain the affetlion, and friendſhip of ſome of 
the tribunes; ſaying, that the only method of deſtroying 
the —— was to ſow diſſenſion eng _ 
— 190 fl 20% ll bi 4 131 IO! % 
II. This adbbe 1 given hs Appius, and nw | 
of by the conſuls, and the reſt of the men in power; they 
courted the tribunes ſo effectually, as to ingage the other 
four in the intereſt of the ſenate: (Theſe, at firſt, endea- 
voured to 
ſion of lands, till the wars they were ingaged in, ſhould be 
ended. But, when he rejected their ſolicitations with an 
oath, and had the affurance'to utter theſe outrageous words 
in the preſence of the people, chat he bad 'rather ſee the 
Tyrrhenians, and the reſt of their enemies maſters' of the 
city, than diſmiſs the uſurpers of the public lands; they 
thou * this a fair opportunity of reſtraining ſo great an 


B 2 inſolence 


perſuade Jcilius do deſiſt from preſſing the di. 


infolence both by their words, -and-bQtions;/ and een the 


people ſhewing themſelves not well pleaſed with his decla - 


ration, they ſaid they oppoſed their negative; and, openly, 
purſued ſuch meaſures, as were agreeable, both to the ſenate, 
and conſuls: And Icilius, being deſerted by his callegues, 
had, no longer, any authority. After which, the army was 
raiſed, and every thing, that was neceſſary for the war, was 
ſupplied, partly by the public, and partly by private per- 
ſons, with all poſſible alacrity: Anti the conſuls, after 
drawing lots for the command of the armies, preſently took 
the field; Spurius + Furius, marching againſt the cities of 
the Aequi, and Caeſo Fabius againſt the Tyrrhenians. 
Every thing ſucceeded according to the deſire of Sputtus, 
the enemy not daring to come to an ingagement; ſo that, 
in this expedition, he had an opportunity af taking a great 
booty, both in money, and ſlaves: For he overrun almoſt 
all the enemy's country, carrying, and driving off every 


thing; and gave all the ſpoils to the ſoldiers: And, being 


eſteemed, even before, a lover of the people, he gained their 
affection, ſtill more, by his conduct in this command. 
And, When the ſeaſon for action was over, he brought 
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polls. 
III. Caeſo Fabius, the —— ak per, ks 9 


the duty of a general with no leſs ability, was deprived of 
the praiſe due to his actions, not by any fault of his own, 


but becauſe the plebeians were not well affected to him 


from the time he had cauſed Caſſius, a conſular perſon, to 


be condemned, and put to death for affecting tyrant: 


For they never hewed any alacrity either in thoſe things, in 
which dier ought to yield a quick obedience to the orders 


of their general, or when a becoming eagerneſs was requiſite 


to ſeige places by force, or where. it was neceſſary to gain, 


by) ſtealth, ; advantageous poſts, or in any thing elſe, from 
whence the general might derive honor, and reputation. 


Their abs conduct, by which they were, continually, 
uneaſy ta him, or 


inſulting their general, was not very 
extremely hurtful to the common wealtk: But the laſt 
action they were guilty of, brought no ſmall danger, and 
great diſgrace; 'to both: For the two armies coming to 4 
general ingagement in a valley between the two hills, on 
which both their camps were placed, and the Romans 
having performed many gallant actions, and forced the 
enemy to give way, they refuſed both to purſue them, 
notwithſtanding the repeated orders of their general, and 
to ſtay till they had taken the enemy's intrenchments; but, 


leaving a glorious action unfiniſhed, they returned to their 
own camp. And, when ſome of the men attempted to falute 


the 
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the conſul, 5 emperor, all the reſt joined in loud exclama- 
tions againſt him, and upbraided him with the loſs of many 
brave men through his want of ability to command: And, 
after many other reproachful, and paſſionate expreſſions, 
they demanded of him to break up the camp, and lead them 
back to Rome, pretending they were unable, if the enemy 
ſhould attack them, to maintain a ſecond ingagement: 
Neither would they hearken to the remonſtrances of their 
general, when he endeavoured to perfuade them to change 
their reſolution; or regard bis intreaties, when he lamented, 
and fupplicated; or were terrified with the. violence of his 
threats, when he made uſe of theſe alſo; but ftilt continued 
exaſperated notwithſtanding all theſe attacks; and the 
whole army poſſeſſed with fuch a fpirit of diſobedience, and 


ſuch a contempt. for their general, that they got up about 
midnight; and, without orders, ſtruck their tents; took * 


arms, and carried off their wounded. 
IV. When the general was informed of n n was 


forced to give the word of command for all to march; ſo 


great was his apprehenſion of their difobedicnce; and au- 
daciouſneſs. The men retired with as great precipitation; 
as if they had ſaved themſelves by flight, and approached 
the city about day break. The guards, who were poſted 
upon the walls, not knowing theſe were their own people, 
F. Avlorgeloge. This was the title of * Julius Caeſar after his victory at 


ee conferred by the ſoldiers Munda: The latter was given to him, 
on their general after a victory, which and his poſterity, and uſed by his ſuc- 


_ was very different from the title of the ceffors. 


ſame name granted by the ſenate to 
4 Dion Caſſius, B. xliii. p. 266, 
Tan 
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ran to arms, and called to their ; all the reſt of 
the citizens being full of trouble, and confuſion, as if ſome -- 
great misfortune had happened: And the guards did not 
open the gates to let them in, till it was broad day, and they 
could diſtinguiſh their own army: So that, beſides the 
ignominy they incurred in deſerting their tan; they, alſo, 
expoſed themſelves to great danger, in returning through the 
enemy's country in the dark, and without obſerving any 
order. And, if the Tyrrhenians had been informed of this, 
and purſued them in their return, nothing could have hin- 
dered the army from being intirely deſtroyed. The motive 
of this unaccountable retreat, or flight, was, as I have ſaid, 
the hatred of the people againſt the general, and the envy 
of his honor, let, | by being adorned with a triumph, he 
ſhould acquire the greateſt glory. Fhe next day, the 
Tyrrhenians, having intelligence of the retreat of the Ro- 
mans, ſtripped their dead, and carried off their wounded 
with all the warlike ſtores they had left in their camp, 
which were in great quantity, as having been prepared for a 
long war; and, like conquerors, laid waſte the adjacent 
country of the enemy, and, then, returned home with their 
arm 

. The fronading conſuls, Cu Manlius, and Marcus 
Fabius, for the ſecond time, being ordered by the ſenate to 
march againſt the Veientes with the greateſt army they 
could raiſe, appointed a day for levying the forces. Tiberius 
Pontificius, one of the tribunes, oppoſing this levy; and | 
"—_ upon them to put in execution the order of the 


ſenate 
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ſenate for the diviſion of the lands, they applied themſelves 

to court ſome of his collegues, as their predeceſſors had done 
before, and divided the tribunes : And, after that, they 
executed the orders of the ſenate with full liberty. "The 


levies being completed in a few days, the conſuls took 'the 
field; each of them having with him two legions raiſed in 


the city itſelf, and a body not leſs numerous, ſent by their 


colonies, and ſubjects: There came, alſo, from the Latines, 
and the Hernici, double the number of auxiliaries they had 
ordered. However, they did not make uſe of all theſe 
forces; but, giving them great thanks for their zeal, they 
diſmiſſed one half of the ſuccours they had ſent. —_— 
they appointed a third army, conſiſting of two legions of 
young men, to incamp before the city, with orders to guard 
the country, in caſe any other army of the enemy ſhould, 
unexpectedly, make its appearance. And they leſt in the 
city ſuch as were above the military age, who had, yet, 
ſtrength ſufficient to bear arms, as a garriſon to defend the 
citadels, and the walls. After this, the conſuls advanced at 
the head of their armies near the city of Veu, and incamped 
on two hills not far aſunder. The enemy's army, conſiſting 
of great numbers of good troops, had, a0 taken the field, 
and lay incamped before the city: For the men of the greateſt 
power throughout all Tyrrhenia had joined them with their 
dependents ; by which means, the Tyrrhenian army was, 
conſiderably, more numerous than That of the Romans. 
When the conſuls ſaw the numbers of the enemy, and the 


um of their arms, they were, greatly, afraid leſt their ow n 


forces, 
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forces, rent with faction, might not be able to prevail over 
Thoſe of the enemy, whoſe minds were united: Far which 
reaſon, they determined to fortify their camps, and to pro- 
long the war, in expectation of ſome opportunity of acting 
with advantage, which the aſſurance of the enemy, elated 
with an inconfiderate contempt of them, might afford. 
In the mean time, there were continual ſkirmiſhes, and in- 
gagements of the light armed men in ſmall parties, but no 
conſiderable, or illuftrious action. 

VI. The Tyrrhenians, being uneaſy at this Weben 
of the war, upbraided the Romans with cowardiſe, ſince 
they declined coming out to fight; and, looking upon the 
enemy to have quitted the field to them, they grew exceed- 

ingly elated. Their contempt of the Roman army, and their 
ſcorn of the conſuls were further encreaſed by the opinion 
they entertained, that they themſelves were aſſiſted even 
by the gods: For the lightning, falling upon the general's 
tent of Cneius Manlius, one of the conſuls, tore it in pieces, 
overturned the altar, tarniſhed ſome of the arms, ſcorched 
others, and ſome it quite conſumed : It killed, alſo, the 
fineſt horſe belonging to him, the ſame he uſed in battle, 
and ſome of his domeſtics : And the augurs ſaying that the 
gods portended the taking of the camp, apd the death of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons in it, Manlius removed with 
his forces to the other camp about midnight, and poſted 
himſelf with his collegue. The Tyrrhenians, hearing the 
general had decamped, and being informed, by ſome of the 
priſoners, of the reaſons of that motion, grew ſtill more 

Vol. IV. : Bo mw 
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elated, from an opinion that the gods made war upon the 
Romans, and entertained great hopes of overcoming them: 
For their augurs, who are thought to have examined meteors 
with greater accuracy, than any other people, from whence 
the flaſhes of lightning come, what quarters receive it when 
it flits after the ſtroke, to which of the gods each kind 
of lightning is aſſigned, and what good, or evil they por- 
tend, adviſed them to attack the enemy, and interpreted the 
omen, which had happened to the Romans, in the following 
manner: Since the flaſh of lightning had fallen upon the 
conſuls tent, which was That of the general, and utterly 
demoliſhed it, even to the altar, the gods portended to their 
army, the demolition of their camp after it was taken by 
ſtorm, and the death of the principal perſons in it: If, 
therefore, ſaid they, the enemy had continued in the place, 
where the lightning fell, and not removed their enſigns to 
the other army, the god, who is incenſed againſt them, had 
ſatisfied his anger with the taking of one camp, and the 
deſtruction of one army: But, ſince they have endeavoured 
to be wiſer than the gods, and removed to the other camp, 
deſerting that place, as if the god had ſignified that the 
calamities ſnould fall not upon the men, but upon the places, 
the divine wrath {hall be extended te all of them, to thoſe, 
who removed, and to thoſe, who received them : And 
fince, when it was, inevitably, portended by the gods that 
the other camp ſhould be taken by ſtorm, they had not 
waited for their fate, but had themſelves abandoned it to 
the enemy; the camp, which had received the deſerters of 


their 
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their own, ſhould be taken by ſtorm, n of That which 
W had deſerted. 

VII. The Tyrrhenians, hearing theſe things from their 
augurs, ſent a detachment to poſſeſs themſelves of the camp, 
which the Romans had abandoned, with a deſign to make uſe 
of it, as a place of ſtrength to annoy the other : For the fitu- 
ation of it was exceeding ſtrong, and lay very convenient to 
cut off all communication betwen Rome and the enemy's 
camp. After they had made other diſpoſitions alſo, calcu- 
lated to give them an advantage over the enemy, they led 
out their army, and advanced into the plain : But the Ro- 
mans remaining quiet, the boldeſt of the Tyrrhenians rode 
up to their camp; then, ſtanding near it, called them all 
women; and, faying that their leaders reſembled the moſt 
cowardly of all animals, they abuſed them, and deſired they 
would do one of theſe two things; either come down into 
the plain, if they pretended to the title of valiant men, and 
decide the conteſt by one battle; or, if they owned them- 
| ſelves to be cowards, deliver up their arms to thoſe, who 

were ſuperior to them in valor ; and, after ſuffering the 
puniſhment they deſerved, renounce, for ever, their pre- 
tenſions to all that was great. This they repeated 
every day ; and, when it had no effect, they reſolved to 
draw a line of contravallation round their camp, with a 
deſign to ſtarve them into a ſurrender. The conſuls ſuffered 
them to go on for a conſiderable time; not through any 
want of courage, or reſolution (for they were both men of 
ſpirit, and of military accompliſhments) but from a ſuſpicion 
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of the unwillingneſs of their men to do their duty, and of 
their want of alacrity, which till remained in the minds of 
the plebeians ever ſince they had raiſed the ſedition, on ac- 
count of the diviſion of the public lands: For the ears, and 
eyes of their generals were ſtill aſtoniſhed. with the ſhameful 
actions, unworthy the dignity of the commonwealth, which 
the ſoldiers had been guilty of the former year, through 
their reſentment to the conſul, when they yielded up the 
the victory to the conquered, and ſuſtained the pretended 
ignominy of a flight, in order to deprive their general of a 
triumph, the conſequence of a victory. | 
VIII. Deſiring, therefore, at once to baniſh ſedition from 
the army, and to re-eſtabliſh a general harmony; and, mak 
ing this ſingle point the object of all their counſels, and of 
all their care, ſince it was not in their power, by puniſhing 
ſome of them, to reform the reſt, who were numerous, bold, 
and armed, or to perſuade thoſe, who were reſolved not to 
be perſuaded, they concluded that the two following motives 
would reclaim the ſeditious; that thoſe of milder tempers 
(for there was a mixture of theſe, alſo, among ſo great a 
multitude) would be wrought upon by the ſhame of being 
abuſed by the enemy, and that ſuch, as were not, eaſily, 
induced to tread the paths of honor, by that, which terrifies 
all mankind, neceſſity. And to effect both theſe, they fuf- 
fered the enemy to inſult them by their words, and behavi- 
our, while they called their inaction cowardiſe, that, by 
repeated inſtances of ſcorn, and contempt, they might com- 
" thoſe to be brave, who were not diſpoſed to be ſo of 


their 
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their own accord: For ' theſe inſults being continued, they 
entertained great hopes that all the ſaldiers would flock to the 
general's tent; and, fired with reſentment, and indignation, 
would demand of the conſuls to lead them againſt the ene- 
my; which happened according: For, when the latter 
began to barricade the gates of the camp with paliſades, and 
ditches, the Romans, reſenting the attempt, ran to the 
tents of the conſuls, firſt, in bl numbers, and, then, in a 
body; and, crying out, accuſed them of treachery, and ſaid 
that, if- none would lead them, they themſelves would take 
arms, and, without their commanders, ſally out againſt the 
enemy. This being the general cry, the conſuls thought 
this the opportunity they had waited for, and ordered the 
lictors to call the troops together, when Fabius, ee 
ſpoke 1 to them as follows : 
IX. „Soldiers, and officers, your indignation at the in- 
% ſults you have received from the enemy, is flow ; and 
« this general eagerneſs to attack them, by ſhewing. itſelf 
« much too late, becomes unſeaſonable. Then was the time 
ce for you to do this, when you, firſt, ſaw them come down 
« from their intrenchments, and deſire to begin the battle. 
« Then would the conteſt for ſovereignty have been glo- 
ce rious, and worthy of the Roman ſpirit: But now it is 
<« become neceſſary; and, however uccelsful, will. not be, | 
60 equally, glorious. But, even now, you do well in defiring 
ce to repair your ſlowneſs, and recover your fargotten vigor 
« and great thanks are due to you for your eagerneſs in the 
« purſuit of glory, if it flows from virtue : Far it is better 
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ce to begin late to do one's duty, than never. I wiſh you 
had all the ſame ſentiments of what is advantageous, and 
ce that you were all animated with the ſame ardor : But- 
« wwe are afraid leſt the diſguſt of the plebeians againſt the 
ee ſenate concerning the diviſion of lands may be the cauſe 
ce of great miſchief to the commonwealth : And we ſuſpect 
ce that this clamor, and indignation concerning your going 
< out to the charge, do not ſpring from the fame motive in 
ce all of you: But, that ſome deſire to go out of the camp, 
c jn order to take revenge on the enemy; and others, to 
cc run away. The reaſons, that have induced us to entertain 
ce theſe ſuſpicions, are neither divinations, nor conjectures; z 
cc but plain facts, not of ancient date, but which happened 
ce laſt year, as you all know; when a numerous, and brave 
ce army having taken the field againſt this very enemy, and 
e the event of the firft battle proving moſt ſucceſsful to us, 
cc Caeſo, the conſul, and my brother, who then commanded, 
ce had it in his power to take the enemy's camp, and to 
« triumph after a moſt glorious victory; when ſome, envy- 
e ing his glory, becauſe he was not a popular man, nor 
« purſued ſuch meaſures, as were agreeable to the poorer 
ce ſort, ſtruck their tents the night after the battle; and, 
c without orders, fled out of the camp, not conſidering 
« either the danger they were expoſed to in a diſorderly 
« retreat, without a general, through an enemy's country, 
« and that in the night, or the ignominy they were ſure to 
« ſuſtain in yielding, as far as in them lay, the ſovereignty 
« to the enemy; and in ſubmitting, when conquerors, to 


ee the 
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« the conquered. Being afraid, therefore, tribunes; centu- 
<« rions, and ſoldiers, of theſe men, who are neither able to 
ce command, nor willing to obey, and who are numerous, 
© bold; and armed, we have avoided a battle hitherto, and 
dare not, even now, with ſuch aſſiſtance, hazard a deciſive 
e ingagement, leſt they obſtruct, and prejudice thoſe, who 
<« are performing their parts with all poſſible alacrity. But, 
« it ſome. god ſhould reform their inclinations, and induce - 
ce them to lay aſide their diviſions,” from which the com- 
“ monwealth, at this time, receives great prejudice, or to 
« defer them till peace ſhall be reſtored, and redeem their 
e paſſed ſhame by their preſent valor, nothing ſhall; then, 
* hinder us from ingaging the enemy with great hopes of 
ce yictory. To obtain which we have many advantages, but 
the moſt conſiderable, and the moſt to be confided i in is 
« the folly of the enemy; who, far exceeding us in the 
ce number of their forces, and, by that alone, enabled to 
«© withſtand our valor, and experience, have deprived them - 
« ſelves of this only benefit by conſuming the greateſt part 
ce of their army in garriſons. In the next place, when they 
e ought to act with caution and prudence in every thing, 
e knowing what kind of men, far ſuperior to them in valor, 
they have to deal with, they run boldly; and inconſider- 
« ately to the battle, as if they were invincible, and we in- 
« timidated : This appears by their barricading the gates of 
© our camp; by their riding up to our intrenchments, and 
« inſulting us ſo frequently, both by their words, and ac- 


« tions. Conſider theſe things; remember the many 


e plorious 
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c glorious battles, in which you have overcome them, and 
« go on with alacrity to this ingagement alſo: And let 
ce every one of you look upon the ſpot, on which he {hal} 
© be poſted, as his houſe, his land, and his country: Let 
« him, who ſaves his next man, think he faves himſelf; 
© and who forfakes him, conclude that he delivers himſelf 
up to the enemy: But, above all, remember this, . | 
« of thoſe who ſtand their ground, and fight, few are 
e {lain ; but of thoſe who give way, and fy, very few are 
« faved.”, 

X. While he was yet diſplaying theſs 3 incentives to bra- 
very, and accompanying his words with many tears, calling 


by name every one of the centurions, tribunes, and ſoldiers, 
who, he knew, had performed ſome. gallant action in for- 
mer battles, and promiſing many great rewards to ſuch, as 
ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in this ingagement in pro- 
portion to their actions, as honors, riches, and other ad- 
vantages, they all cried out to encourage him, and defired 
he would lead them on to the battle. As ſoon as he had 
done ſpeaking, there came out from the throng a man, 
called Marcus Flavoleius, a plebeian, and bred to country 
work, though not of mean condition, but celebrated for 
his virtue, and military bravery and, on both theſe ac- 
counts, honoured with the moſt confiderable command in 
one of the legions, which command the ſixty centuries 
are injoined by the law to follow, and obey: Theſe 
ollicers are called by the Romans, in their own language, 

Primipili. 


1 
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Prinmdili. This man; who, beſides his other q 


TY 


ions, 
was tall, and a comely perſon, ſtanding where all müght ſee 


6. eee. Tbeſe (Eficerd were of the Saco ten of ne Haut; 


called by the Romans, pimapili, or each of theſe cam us ſubiirvidect into 


primipili. They were the firſt officers ' o centuries, con r 
in a legion next to the tribunes.” The "GR centufies in ce 6 Fuse 
reader has already ſeen ꝰ that a legion, poſt of honor 8 though ir 


e 


ns inſtituted by Romulus, conſiſted of, 
Zooo foot, and_300 horſe : This _ 
ber was afterwards | augmented ; and 
inſtances may be found, in? Livy, 
where the ſenate ordered what number 


both of horſe, and foot each legion or of the twentieth | century of the 
ſhould conſiſt of; which number in 50 ai, called in Aal, decimus baſtatus 
the war wick Perſeus they extended to pafrrior; and the firſt officer after the 


the rear, was, That of the triarii; next 
mant Werd WW pr Abet, und telt 


an; 2 means, it h 
mee the bag officer is 1858 


a. legion 
was the centurion 'of — wh 


6000 foot, and 300 horſe. I have, tribunes was was fhe fi 6 nrurion of t 

in a former note; Tpoken of the Huta, triaruũ, «Ty lea.” e 
Principes, and Triarii, who compoſed There is a Feb es N. — by 4s Ligu- 
the three lines of heavy armed men, ſtinus in ® Liv 


8 he S an, 
legion was drawn up. account of his og | 


If I repeat it now, my reaſon iz, be- ſoldier|tq, he-degree 908 þ — 
cauſe rept 15 found that ſome which account contains a 8 hs 


learned men have been miſled by the that will confifm' —— 
word Principes, and from thence con- bienmium miles gr r een 
Abintius Flant. 


in which every 


cluded that theſe conſtituted the firſt virtutis cauſd mi 


line. But this is a miſtake : For they minus decumum ordinem haſtatum aſji 
were certainly drawn up in the“ order 1 a * imperator dignum judicavit, 
they are here mentione 1 the fender "baftatum Priori. centuriae 


pleaſes to turn to the 193 page of a 7115 Man. Acilio mibi primus 
noble performance, the idea of a pa- Privceps priori centuria o offignatus — 
triot king, he will find this "roifiakes* aTi, Gracchorogatus, in provinciam ii. 
to have in there among a thou- - eta pn primum pilum 
ſand beauties. But, in order to explain duxi. nt mentioned the legio-' 
what our author means when, he. ſays nary n may be neceſſary to 
that the pri mipili commande ſixty. PRs of their xivmber :, There were 
centuries: of every legion, * will be pen in every Eon: theſe 
neceſſary to diſſect the conſtituent were, at firlt, Hebel, 


"BY b. e generals; 
parts of a legion. Every legion con- 

ſiſted of thirty diviſions, called by the 
Romans, ordines, ten of the haftath, ten 


See the ſirteench annotation on the ſecond, bool. 
vB. xlii. c. 34. 


ſeventh, annotation on the fourth book. 


Vol. IV. 


afterwards, that is, 10 the year of 
Rome 392, Q. Servilius Ahala, and 
E. Genucius being conſuls, both for 


'B. xl. e. 31. 6 See the twenty 


| him, 
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him, ſpoke in the following manner: . Are you afraid, 
* conſuls, that our actions will not agree with our words ? 
will be the, firſt to give you, in my own name, the 
0 greateſt aſſurance for the performanoe of my promiſe: 

“ And, fellow-citizens, and partakers of the ſame fortune, 
<< as/ many © of you as reſolve to ſupport your words by your 
3! actions, you will not err in following ng. my example 
Having d this, he held up His ſword, arid: took the' cath 
in uſe among the Romans, 45 eſteem by them the moſt 
facred of all others, by ingaging bis dun 5 faith, That he 
would return to Rome victorious, or not at all. Aſter 
Flavoleius had taken' this oath, they all gave him great 
applauſe And, preſently,” both the oonſuls did the ſame, 
as did, alſo, the inferior officers, the tribunes, and centurions, 
and, laſt of all, the ſoldiers. This being done, they all felt 
great alacrity, great friendſhip for. one-another, confidence, 
and ſpirit: And, going from the affenbly, ſome bridled 
the ſecond! time, a law; aſſed, ey which prople to chuſe the principal” officers 


this power. Ys Wa erred, 1 the of an army raiſed and e to 
22 to che pt rs 3 6 55 e Os eit flayery. | 


114 


tores i e ) MS in ſex locis in any Roma author; 1 5 I am 
tenuit (T. Manlius.) This power was, ſurpriſed at, cake Dionyſjus ſays it 
upon ſom occaſions, ' reſtored to the was, among t the Romans, the moſt 
erat by. tlie conſent of the people. binding of alf oaths. Livy makes 
Bowevis 'we find k, by the laſt paſ- Flavoleius ſwear by. Jupiter, Mars, and 
ſage of Livy, t that the generals were the other gods; Mer i fallat, Fovem patrem, 
poſſeſſed of it in his time: Which is Cradivumgue Gig Us iralos 
not to be wondered at, ſince Auguſtus invocut eos... 15 
would certainly not have ſuffered the | nk ann 


dil N ae $3.24 1 2921 5 
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de, apd ſpears. 


and pins: — * defenſive arms: And, in a ſhort 
time, the whole army was ready for the battle. The conſuls, 


after invoking the gods by vows, ſacriſices, and, prayers, to 


be theit guides in ſallying forth, led the army out of the camp 


in a proper diſpoſition, and order. The Tyrrhenians, ſeeing 
them quit their intrenchments, - were ſurpriſed at it, and 
marched out with their hole army to meet them. 


XI. Wbea both armies wege come into the plain, and 


the trumpets had ſounded a charge, they gave a ſhout, and 


ingaged: And, the horſe charging the horſe, and the ſoot 


cloſing with the foot, they fought; and great was the 
ſlaughter on both ſides. The right wing of tha Romans, 


commanded by Manlius, one of the conſuls, repulſed, that 
part of the enemy, that ſtood oppolite tõ them; and the 
horſemen, quitting theit horſes, fought on foot. But their 


left Was ſurrounded by the right wing of the enemg; For 


the line of the Tyrrhenians on this ſide outflanked That 
of the Romans, and was conſiderably deeper: The troops 

of the latter, therefore, were broken in this part, and many 
wounded: This —_ was commanded by Quintus Fahius, 


who was, then, legate, and proconful, and had been; twice 
tur, be» 


a 


proprit 


8. TIgeoCavlye. In Latin Legatus, the tranſlated We 
next officer to the conſuls. I chuſe ro cauſe Portus has rendered it ſo; how- 
call this offlcer a legate rather than a ever, both le Jag, and his guide ate 
lieutenant, with le Jay, or à lieutenant- miſtaken : For a conſuls: after the ex- 


gentral, with M.“ *, as 1 before ſaid: 


For, if we are to give modern names 


to all the military eſtabliſhments of the 
Romans; we muſt, by the ſame rule, 
can. a ** a regiment. Le uy has 


piration of his magiſtracy, might in- 


4 but never a prov 


er, which was a title peculiar to 


Levy gin had arrived to no higher 


dignity than to That of practar ant 
8 conſul: 


| 
[ 
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conſul: He maintained the fight a long time, and received 
wounds of all kinds; till, being ſtruek in the breaſt with a 
ſpear, the N of which pierced his bowels, he fell through 
loſs of blood. When Marcus Fabius, one of the conſuls, 
who commanded in the center, was informed of this, he 
took with him the beſt of his foot, and, calling to Caeſo 
Fabius, his other brother, to follow him, he paſſed before his 
own line; then, advancing a confiderable way, when he had 
got beyond the enemy's right wing, he turned upon · thoſe, 
who were *ſurrounding his men; and, charging them, he 
made a vaſt ſlaughter of all he encountered, and put to flight 
thoſe who were at a diſtance: And, finding his brother, 
ſtill breathing, he took him up: Hoenhtrgidesl, died preſently 
| after.” The deſire of revenging his death inflamed the two 
brothers, ' ſtill more, againſt ' the enemy; and, regardleſs 
now, of their own life, they ruſhed with a few among the 
thickeſt of them, and made large heaps of their dead bodies. 
Here the Tyrrhenian army ſuffered; and thoſe who, be- 
fore, had forced the enemy to give ground, were, now, 
repulſed by the conquered. But, in the left wing, where the 
Tyrrhenians, oppoſed to Manlius, were already ſpent, and be- 
ginning to run away, chey put t to flight thoſe they were ingaged 
Q. Fabius had, we ſee, been twice 
conſul. M. has not tranſlated 
aviggalyyor at. all becauſe: AN IM 


has omitted it. 
9 KvnAvplavsc. This word uk be 


de evlas, etc. However, Sylburgius, 
and conſequently. M. * * ® haye-taken 
it paſſively;: This obliged the former 
ta ſay in the next ſentence, in hoſtes 
irruens, and the latter to explain theſe 


taken actively in this place, and relates 
to the Tyrrhenians, who were ſur- 


rounding the Romans; which is plain 


an the following Leuben, £36760 


(t 


words, by il fond ſur les Tyrrhiniens ; 
neither: of which are in the Greek text, 
where, as our author has uſed pe 
actively, they are not wanted. 


"with: 
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with: For Manlius being wounded in the knee with a javelin, 
the point of which reached to his ham, thoſe about him took 
him up, and carried him to the camp. The enemy, think- 
ing the Roman general ſlain, took — and the reſt com- 
ing to their aſſiſtance, they preſſed hard upon the Romans, 
who, now, had no commander. This obliged the two Fabii 
to quit the left wing, and fly to the relief of the right: 
And the Tyrrhenians, ſeeing them advance in a ſtrong body, 
gave over the purſuit. However, they doubled their files, and 
fought in good order; and, loſing a great number of their 
own men, they killed, alſo, many of the Romans. 
XII. In the mean time, the Tyrrhenians, who had poſ- 
ſelled themſelves of the camp abandoned by Manlius, as — 
as the ſignal was given by their general, ran with great 
expedition, and alacrity to the other camp of the Romans, 
from an opinion that it was not guarded with a ſufficient 
force; neither was their opinion groundleſs; For, beſides 
the-*. Triarii, and ſome young men, the reſt, of the number 
then in the camp, conſiſted of merchants, ſervants, and ar- 
tificers: And many being crowded into a ſmall, place (for 
the battle was at the gates of the camp) a ſharp, and ſevere 
ingagement inſued, and ſeveral fell on both fides. In this 
action, Manlius, the conſul, coming out with the cavalry. to 
the relief of his men, his horſe fell, and he falling, with him, | 
and being unable to riſe through the number of his wounds, 
he-died; and many brave young men were Main by his ſide. 
Aſter this misfortune, the camp was foan, taken : 143 the 


10. . Tego. See the twenty ſeventh annotation on the fourth book. 1 Free 
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Tyrrhenian prophecies were fulfilled: If, therefore, they had 
made a proper uſe of their preſent good fortune, and ſecured 
the camp, they had remained maſters of the enemy's bag- 
gage, and forced them to a ſhameful retreat: But, inſtead 
of that, by amuſing themſelves with plundering what was 
left, and taking refreſhment, as moſt of them did after the 
action, they ſuffered a fine booty to eſcape out of | their 
hands: For, as ſoon as the other conſul heard the camp was 
furpriſed, he haſtened thither with a body of ehoſen men, 
both horſe, and foot. The Tyrrhenians, being informed of 
his arrival, lined the intrenchments quite round the camp'; 
and a ſharp battle was fought, while theſe endeavoured to 
recover their own, and the others were afraid of being all 
put to the ſword, if the camp was taken, The action laſting 
a conſiderable time, and the Tyrrhenians having many 
advantages (for they ſtood upon an eminence, and had to 
do with men ſpent with fighting the whole day) Titus 
* Sicinus, the legate, and proconſul, after communicating 
his deſign to the conſul, ordered a retreat to be ſounded, 
and that all the men fhould aſſemble in one body, and 
aſſault that fide of the camp, which was the weakeſt: 
He gave over the attack of thoſe parts next the gates 
from a reaſonable conſideration, that did not deceive him; 
which was, that, if the Tyrrhenians had a proſpect of 
„% Tae The e manuſcript ſul, I ſup of him to be the ſame 
has Exiazog, and Lapus and Gelenius perſon, w was ® conſul with C. 


Los. As our author calls him 2 * 
arliggal en, which I tranſlate procon- 


m See the eighth book, c. 64. 
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ſaſety, they would abandon the camp; whereas; if they 
deſpaired of it, by ſeeing. thernſelves - inveſted on all ſides, 
and no way left to eſcape, neceſſity would make them 
brave! The attack, therefore, being directed againſt one 
place only, the enemy, no longer reſiſted; but, opening che 
gates, faved themſelves by retiring to their own camp. 
XIII. The conſul, after he had diſpelled this miſchief, 
returned to the aſſiſtance of thoſe, who were in the plaih: 
This battle is ſaid to have been the moſt conſiderable the 
Romans had, till then, been ingaged i in, with regard to the 
numbers of the combatants, the time it laſted, and the fudden 
turns of fortune: For their army conſiſted of about twenty 
thouſand foot, all inhabitants of Rome, the flower, and 


choice of their youth; of twelve hundred horſe appointed | 


to the four legions; and of the fame number from their 
colonies; and allies. The battle began a little before noon; 
and laſted till ſun ſet; and the fortune of it continued long 
in ſuſpenſe; and, by inclining ſometimes to this fide; and 
ſometimes to that, diſpenſed victories, and defeats to bol: 
One of the conſuls was ſlain, with a legate, who Hall himſelf 

been twice conſul, and a greater number of 6ther officers, 
tribunes, and centurions, than had, ever before, been killed 
in one action. However, the Romats —— to haye had 
the victory, for. no other reaſon, than h /erhe- 


nidns decamped the following night. 11 5 ek t Gay „the 


77 


former plundered the camp, which the Tyrrhenians had 
abandoned; and, having buried their dead, "returned to 


their own : Where, in an aſſembly 6f the flies they 
2 | | iti 
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diſtributed to thoſe, who- had diſtinguiſhed, chemſel ves in the 
battle, the honors due to their valor. Firſt, to Caeſo Fabius, 
the conſul's brother, who had performed great, and wonderful 
exploits z next, to Sicinus, "who. had given occafion to the 
recovery of their camp; and, in the third place, to Mar cus 
Flavoleius, the primipilus, on account both of the oath he had 
taken, and the bravery he had ſhewnin the midſt of dangers. 
After this was done, they ſtaid a few days in the camp; 
and, no enemy appearing to give them battle, they returned 
home. At Rome, all being, deſirous to honour the er 
event, in which the e battle they & ever. og ght, had 
terminated, he himſelf refuſed this honor, alledging that it 
was "ither pious, nor lawful for him to triumph, and wear 
a crown. of laurel after the death of his brother, and the loſs 
of. his collegue.. Having, therefore; laid up the enſigns, he 
diſcharged the ſoldiers; and, though two months yet re- 
mained to complete his year, he abdicated the conſulſhip, 
as incapable of performing the functions of that magiſtracy: 
For he was ſtill exceeding ill of a large wound, and. obliged 
to keep his bed. 

XIV. Upon this, the 8 choſe interreges to pinkde * 
the election of magitrates, and. the ſecond interrex having 
aſſe mbled the people in the plain, C aeſo Fabius was created 
conſul for the third time, the ſame who had been the firſt 

man honoured for his bravery in the laſt action, and brother 
to the perſon, ho had abdicated that magiſtracy; and, with 
him, Titus Virginius. Theſe, having drawn lots for. the 


com- 
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command of the armies, took! che field: Fabius fr 
againſt the Acqui, who, then, annoyed the territ6Hles'of the 
Latines; and Virginius againift the Veientes. The torr 
when they heard "hi the army was preparing to invade 
chem, Preſentliy evactated the enemy-s country, and re- 
turned to their own cities; after which; they füffered their 


territories to be pillaged: 8⁰ that, the conful, as ſoon as he 


entered them, poſſeſſed himſelf of large ſums of money, 
many flaves, and'@ great booty. But the Veientes. fraid, at 


firſt, within their walls, till, Kndiag a proper 4 * 


they fell upon the enemy, as they were difper{ed about the 
country, and employed in plundering: And, attacking them 
with a numerons army in good order, they, bot only, — 
away their booty, but, atfo, Killed, or por toi he all w 
durſt oppoſe them: And, if Titus Sicints,, who was 658 
legate; rad not come up to their relief with : A y of foot, 
and horfe in good order, and p ut à flo op. to the Progreſs, of 
the enemy, nothing could ble hindered the army from 
being, totally, deſtroyed : Bur he giving them a deck, the 
reſt of the troops, which had been difperſed, preſently g ot 
together; and, being now all in a body, they "poſſeſs 
themfelves of an eminence When it was late i i th evening, 
and continued there the following night. he Veientes; 
elated with this ſucceſs, ſtood to thei arms at the foot of 
the eminence, ſent for the forces i in the city, imagini 
they had ſhut up the Romans in a place, where they 5 


get no proviſions; ; and that they ſhould, ſoon, force them ; 


o deliver up their arms. I Ter numbers being now 
Vol. IV. E con- 
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3 encreaſed, they formed two armies, and poſted 
them eee to the ſides of the eminence, that ſeemed the 
weakeſt; and, againſt the ſtronger parts, they placed many 
ſmaller detachments : So that, every place was full, of armed 
men. The other conſul, being informed by the letters of 
his collegue, that the army, v which Was ſhut up on the hill, 
was reduced to the laſt extremity, and in danger of being 
taken by famine if they were not relieved, decamped, and 
marched againſt the Veientes with all expedition; and, if 
be had come but one day later, his arrival 5 try have been 
ineffectual, and he had found the army there; utterly, deſtroy- 
ed: For thoſe, who. were upon the hill, being oppreſſed with 
the want of neceſſaries, were come down, reſolving to die 
in the moſt glorious r mer: And, having . the 
enemy, they were, then, hting ; ; the Kara part of them 
being oppreſſed with hunger, thirſt, want of ſleep, and every 

other evil. After a ſhort time, when the army; o of ee 
which was very numerous, was ſeen coming up in order of 
battle, chey brought confidence to their. awn, people, and 
terror to the enemy; who, not thinking themſelves able to 
encounter a brave and freſh army, retired, and abandoned 
their camps, After the two armies of the Romans were 
joined, they formed a large camp in an advantageous place, 
near the city of the Veientes; and, having continued there 


ſeveral days, and plundered the beſt part of their « country, 
they returned home. As ſoon as the Veientes heard that 
the forces of the Romans were diſbanded, they marched. 
with ſuch of their own youth, as were prepared tor expedition, 


nd 
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and already aſſembled, and That of their neighbours, which 
was then preſent, and made an incurſion into the plains, 
that lay contiguous to their own! territories; and theſe being 
full of: corn, cattle, and men, they plundered: them: For 
the huſbandmen had come down from the places of ſtrength, 
in order to get feed ſor their cattle, and till their lands, 
depending upon the protection of their own army, which 
then lay encamped between them, and the «4 enemy: And, 
after this army was retired, they had made no haſte to re- 
turn with their herds, as not expecting the Veientes, after 
ſuch repeated defeats, would be ſo ſoon in a condition to 
make an attempt, in their turn, againſt the enemy. This 
irruption of the Veientes into the Roman territories was 
indeed ſhort, with reſpect to the time it laſted; but of the 
greateſt conſequence, in regard to. the large tract of land 
they overrun; which gave the Romans an unuſual concern 
mixed with ſhame, the enemy advaneing as far as the river 
Tiber, and mount Janiculum, which is not even . 
ſtadia from Rome: And there were no farces, then, zoon 
foot to ſtop. their further progreſs ; For the Veientes: came 
upon them before the Roman N eee go n 
and divided into companies. 1 off 
XV. Upon this, the conſuls alembled the Kune and, 
after conſidering in what manner the war ſhould be ;catried 
on againſt. the Veientes, it was the opinion ef the majorit 
| Ky keep an army conſtantly. aſſembled, upon the frontiers, 
which ſhould guard the entrance into the Roman terri tories, 
and always continue in arms: But the expence of maintaining 


E 2 «(| _ theſe 
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theſe guards, which would be very conſiderable, made 
them uneaſy, the public treaſury being exhauſted by the 
. continual expeditions they had been ingaged in, and their 
private fortunes waſted in furniſhing contributions: And 
their uneaſineſs was ſtill encreaſed by the oonſideration of 
the manner, in which the guards, propoſed to be ſent, 
ſhould be raiſed; there being little probability that any 
particular perſons would, voluntarily, expoſe themſelves in 
the defence of all, and; without being ſucceeded by others, 
undertake a continual fatigue. While the ſenate were anxi- 
ous on both theſe accounts, the two Fabi aſſembled all 
thoſe of their family; and, having conſulted with them, 
they promiſed the ſenate that they themſelves would, vo- 
buntarily, undertake this danger in defenoe of all the citizens; 
and, with their clients and friends, | amd at their own ex- 
pence, continue in arrns as long as the war laſted. All 
admired their generous zeal, and placed their hopes of 
5 victory in this ſingle action; and the whole city celebra- 
- ting their praiſe, and offering up vows, and ſacrifices for 
their ſucceſs, they took their arms, and went out. They 
were commanded by Marcus Fabius, who had been conſul 


the preceding year, and overcame the Tyrrhenians 1 in the 


laſt action: Their number conſiſted of about four thou- 
ſand, the greateſt part of whom were their clients, and 
friends ; and, of the Fabian family, three hundred and 
fix perſons. They were ſoon. after followed by the Roman 
. one of the 

a cConſuls. 
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conſuls; - When they came near the river Cremera, which 
is not far from the city of the Veientes, they built a fortreſs 
upon a ſteep and craggy hill, of ſtrength ſufficient to be 

defended by ſo numerous a garriſon, ſurrounded it with a 

double ditch, and fortified it with many towers: The 
fortreſs was called Cremera from the river. As many hands 
were employed in this work, and the conſul himſelf aſſiſted 
them, it was finiſhed ſooner than could have been expected. 
After that, the conſul marched out of the fortreſs with his 
army, and went to the oppoſite fide of the country of tlie 
Veientes, that lies next to the other part of Tyrrhenia, 
where the Veientes kept their herds, not expecting that a 
Roman army would ever penetrate into that country ; and, 
having poſſeſſed himſelf of a great booty, he cauſed it to be 
tranſported to the newerected fortreſs ; which booty gave him 
great pleaſure for both theſe Nader the firſt, that he had 
takena ſwift revenge on the enemy; and the other, that he 
ſhould ſupply the garriſon with every thing they wanted), in 
great aburidance : For he neither brought any part of the ſpoils 
do the treaſury, nor divided any to the ſoldiers, who ſerved 
under him; but 
the yokes Ne iron, and the otheriefiruments af truſ- 
bandry, to the guards of the Roman territbries. After he had 
r 1297 things, he returned home with any: 


n NETTED 
1. Kenege⸗ RY river rifes out of called * la Vale) os la RR ; near 


the lake Baccanenſis, now called Bac- the ſouth ſide of "Rick food the for- 


can, and falls into the Tiber on the treſs about five. Newer miles from 
Tuſcan or weſt ſide, This river is now Rome. ee f 05 aa 
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granted all the cattle, the beaſts of burden, 
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The Veientes found themſelves in great ſtreights after this 
fortreſs was erected to awe their country: Since, from this 
time, they could neither till their land with ſecurity, nor 
receive any proviſions unported from abroad: For the Fabii 
had divided their army into four bodies; one of which they 
left as a guard to the fortreſs; and, with the other three, 
they, continually, harraſſed the enemy's country: And, 
whether the Veientes attacked them, openly, with a con- 
ſiderable force, which often happened, or endeavoured to 
draw them into an ambuſh, the Fabii had the advantage in 
both; and, after killing many of them, retired in lafety 1 to 
the fortreſs : So that, the enemy durſt, no longer, encounter 
them; but continued ſhut up within their walls during 
the greateſt part of the time, and only ventured out : by 
ſtealth. And thus ended that winter. 5 

XVI. The following year, Lucius Aemilius, ani} Caing 
Servilins being conſuls, the Romans were informed that the 
Volſei, and the Aequi had entered into an agreement to attack 
them at the ſame time; and that it would not be long before 
they made an irruption into their territories. This information 


was true: For each of theſe people marched ſooner than could 


have been expected into that part ofthe Roman territories;that 
lay contiguous to their on, and laid it waſte ; as thinking 
it impoſſible that the Romans would be able to ſupport 


themſelves under the Tyrrhenian war, and to repulſe them. 
At the ſame time, they received intelligence from others 
that all Tyrrhenia was upon the point of declaring War 
reden them, and Preparing to ſend joint ſuccours to the 

Veientes : 
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Veientes: For theſe, finding themſelves unable to deſtroy 
the fortreſs by their own ſtrength, had fled to them, putting 
them in mind of the relation, and friendſhip,” that was 
between them ; and enumerating the many wars they had 
maintained with united forces. In conſideration of all, thele 
things, they deſired they would aflift them in "the war 
againſt the Romans, they being, by their fituation, as 4 
barrier to all Tyrrhenia, and an obſtacle to the torrent of "i 
war, which, in its courſe from Rome, would” "overwhelm. 
their whole country. The Tyrrhenians, prevailed | upon: by 
theſe reaſons,” promiſed to ſend them as great a number of 
auxiliaries, as they defired. The ſcnate, being, informed of 
this, reſolved to ſend three armies into the field: And. theſe: 
being ſoog levied, Lucius Aemilius was ſent againſt the 
N 3 Caeſo Fabius N who had lately abdicated the 


had conducted to the Meer, as a rin, FR: to. 1 
of the fame dangers with them; an ng honoured with | 


Caius Servilius, the her conſul: e pore: inſt the Volſci: N 
And Servius Furius, the proconful, againſt the the Acqui. They 
had each two Roman legions, and the ſame number of La- 
tines, Hernici, and their other allies. The war, to which. 
Servius the p roconful w was appointed, ſucceeded according 
to his wiſh, 121 was ſoon over: For, in one battle, he totally 
defeated the Acqui, and that without any trouble, having 
terrified them at the race onſet; and LY taking refuge in 


their 
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of freſh troops, and ſtaid there all that day, and the following 
night. The day after, the enemy being ſpent with labor, 
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their ſtrong places, he employed the reſt of bis time in 
laying waſte their country. But Servilius, one of the con- 
ſuls, having ingaged the Volſci with precipitation, and raſh- - 
neſs, found himſelf much deceived in his expectation, the 4 
enemy making a very. ſtout reſiſtance : So that, after loſing 


many brave men, he was forced to refrain from ug I 


and reſolved to continue in his camp, and to prolong the 


war by ſkirmiſhes, and ingagements of the light armed men. 
Lucius Aemilius, wha had been ſent againſt, Tyrrhenia, 
finding the Veientes incamped before their city, together 


with a great number of auxiliaries of the ſame nation, he 


"elolved t to fight without delay; and, ſtaying but one day 
after he had formed his camp, he led out his a army to the 
ingagement, and was received by the Veientes With great 
reſolution: The battle continuing doubtful, Aemilius put | 
himſelf at the head of the horſe, and charged the right wing 


of the enemy; and, having diſordered them, he went to the 


other wing; fighting on horſeback, where the ground would 


allow i it, and, where it would not, on foot: Both the enemy's 
wings being, now, broken, the center, no longer, ſtood their 
1 5 but was forced by the Roman foot; and, after that, 
they all fled to their camp. Aemilius followed them cloſe 
with his army in good order, and killed many of them. 
When he came to the camp, he attacked it by a 1 5 


with wounds, and want of ſleep, he made himſelf maſter of 
their ed For the Tyrrhenians, when they ſaw the 


Romans 
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Romans mount the paliſades, left their catnp, aid fled, fome 
to the eity, and others to the neighbouritg hills. That day the 
conſul ſthid in the enerfty's camp And the day after; he re * 
warded thoſe, who had diftinguiſhed thernſelves in che actions, 
with magniftectit ptefents, and gave to the foldiers all the 
beaſts of burden, and ſlaves the enemy had left in the camp, 
together with the tents, in which there was à great quantity 
of riches, By which means, the Roman army foutid them- 
ſclves in greater opulence, than from any former battle: 
For the Tyrrhenians were, even chen, a luxuriots and e- 
penfive people, both at home, and in the field, and eatried 
with them, beſides neceſſary things, implements of pleaſure, 
and luxury of all kinds, curiouſly wrought, and inriehed. 
XVII. The following days, the Veientes, nov, breiten 
with their misfortunes, ſent the moſt anibient of their eiti- 

zens, with the enfigns of ſuppliants, to the conſul to treat 
of a peace: Theſe, lamenting, and intreating, and, with 
many tears, urging every motive, that coald move eompaſ- 
Fon, prevailed on him to let them ſend embaſſadors to 
Rome, in order to treat with the ſenate concer 


ning peaee; 
and, in the mean time, and untill the embaſſadors reterned 


with the ſenate's anſwer, to do no injury to their country. 
And, to obtain theſe conoeſſions, they baue to ſupply 
the Roman army with corn for two months, and with their 
pay for fix, as the conqueror had commanded. The conſul, 

after he had received the contributions agreed on, and di- 


vided them among his men, conſented to the truce. The 
e having heard the embaſſadors, and received the letters 
wel. IV. _ F * o 
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of the conſul, in which he earneſtly deſired, and recom- 
mended to them to put an end to the war with the Tyr-, 
rhenians as ſoon ag poſſible, came to a reſolution to grant 
them peace, as as the enemy had deſired; and that Lucius 
Aemilius, the conſul, ſhould ſettle the terms of that pence. 
in ſuch a manner; as he ſhould think fit. The conſul; having 
is anſwer, coneluded a peace with: the Veientes, 
with en vm to the conquered, than advantage to the 
conquerors: For he neither took from them any part of 
their country, nor impoſed any further contributions on 
them, nor compelled them to give hoſtages, as a ſecurity for 
the perſormance of their agreement. This proceeding ex- 
poſed him to great cenſure, and was the occaſion of his not 
receiving from the ſenate the reward due to his ſucceſs : 
For, when he requeſted the triumph, they oppoſed it, and 
objected to him the arrogance he had been guilty of in 
making the laſt treaty, which he had concluded without 
their concurrence : But, leſt he ſhould: think this oppoſition | 
proceeded from anger, or contumely, they ordered him to 
march with his army againſt the Volſci to the. aſſiſtance of 
his collegue, giving him, by that means, an opportunity, if 
he ſucceeded in that war (for he was a very brave man) of 
extin guiſhing their reſentment for his former errors. But 
Acmilius, exaſperated at this diſgrace; inveighed, violently, 
againſt the ſenate in the aſſembly of the people, accuſing 
them of being diſpleaſed that the war agiinſt the Tyrrhenians 
was ended; and this, he ſaid, proceeded from their contempt 
of the poor, and from an inſidious deſign againſt them, leſt, 


. when 
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when freed: from foreign wars, they ſhould defiiand the 
performatice'of their promiſes nag the diviſion of the 
lands, with Which they had been amuſed by them for ſo 
many years. After he had gratified his ungovernable re- 
ſentment by laying himſelf out in theſe, and the like re- 
proaches againſt. the patriciatis; he, not only, diſbanded the 
army-he himſelf had commanded, but ſent for the forces, 
that lay incamped in the territories of the Aequi under the 
command of Furius, the proconſul, and diſmiſſed them like- 
wiſe: By which, he adminiſteed a freſhi octaſion to the 
tribunes to accuſe the ſenate. in the aſſemblies 6f the E ; 


450 Titus Menenius, in the Wee ſixth Ohg at which 
Scamander of Mitylene won the prize: of the ſtadium) 
Phaedon being archon at Athens. Theſe were, at firſt; 


hindered from performing the functions of their magiſtracy 
by a popular tumult, the people being exaſperated, and not 
ſuffering any public affair to be tranſacted, till-there was a 
diſtribution made of the public lands. But, afterwards, theſe 
commotions, and diſturbances gave way to neceſſity, «and 
the people came in; voluntarily, to be \intolled: For the 
eleven nations of tlie Tyrrhenians, which had not been 
compriſed in the peace, holding a general aſſembly, accuſed 
the Veientes for having put an end to the war with the 
Romans without the general conſerit of the nation, and de- 
fired they would do one of theſe two things; either cancel 
the agreement they had made with the Romans, or make 

& F2 | ; war 


: 
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war againſt the Tyrrhenians in conjunction with the former. 
On the other ſide, the Veientes transferred the accuſation 
upon the neceſſity they had been under to make peace, and 
defired the aſſembly to conſider by what means they might 
break it with decency. Upon this, one of the aſſembly fog 
geſted this expedient to them, which. was, to complain of 
the erecting the fortreſs of Cremera to annoy them, and that 
the Romans had not withdrawn the garriſon from thence: 
Then, to perſuade them to evacuate the place; and, if they 
refuſed, to beſiege it, and make that enterpriſe the beginning 
of the war. Theſe points being ſettled, they left the aſſembly ; 
and, not long after, the Veientes ſent embaſſadors to the 
Fabii to demand the fortreſs; and all Tyrrhenia was in 
arms. The Romans, being informed of theſe things by the 
Fabii, reſolved that both the conſuls ſhould take the field; 

one to command in the war, that was coming upon them 
from T e ; and the other to proſecute. That, which 


was, already, begun with the Vollci,_ Foratius, therefore, 


marched againſt the Volſei with two legions, and. a ſufficient 
number of their allies: And Menenius was preparing to 


march againſt the Tyrrhenians with the ſame number of 


forces: But, while he was making his, preparations, and 
loſing time, the fortreſs of Cremera was taken, and the 
family of the Fabii deſtroyed. There are two accounts 
concerning-tho misfortune, that befell theſe perſons : one, 
leſs probable ; the other, coming nearer, to the truth: I 
ſhall give ""_— both, as I haye received, chem. | 


XIX, 
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XIX. Some fay that, at the time appointed for a cuſto- 
mary ſacrifice peculiar to the Fabian family, they went out 
of the fortreſs, attended with a few clients, to perform this 


ſacrifice; and advanced without ordering the roads to be 


viſited, or marching in a regular manner under their enſigns, 
but negligently, and unguarded, as in time of peace, and as 
if they were going through the territories of their allies = 
And No the Tyrrhenians, being previouſly informed of 
their deſign to go out of the fortreſs, placed one part of 
their army in ambuſh u pon the road, and followed them, 
ſoon after, with the other in good order; and, when the 
Fabii came near the ambuſh, the Tyrchenians, who were 
placed there, diſcovered themſelves, and attacked them, 
ſome in front, and others in flank ; and, not long after, the 
reſt of the Tyrrhenian army fell upon their rear ; and, incom- 
paſſing them on all ſides, they overwhelmed them with a 
ſhower of ſtones, arrows, darts, and javelins, and put them 
all to death. This account appears to-me the leaſt probable: 
For it cannot either be ſuppoſed that ſo many perſons actually 
upon duty, would have ventured to return from the camp to 
the city on accountofa ſacrifice without leave from the ſenate, 

when this ſacrifice might have been performed even by others 
of the ſame family, who were more advanced in years; or, if 
they were all at Cremera, and no part of the Fabian family left 
at home, was it probable that all, who garriſoned the fortreſs, - 

ſhould abandon i it; ſince, if three, or four of them had re- . 
turned to Rome, they would have been enow to perform, 
the facrifice for the "ID family : For theſe reaſons, 


there- 
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therefore, to me this account does not ſeem to be cre- 
dible. ü 

XX. The other, relating to the deſtruction of the abi, 
and the taking of the fortreſs, which, in my opinion, comes 
nearer to the truth, is this: As they went out, frequently, 
to pillage the country, and advanced ſtill further as their 
facceſs encouraged them, the Tyrrhenians aſſembled a 
numerous army, and incamped in the neighbourhood, un- 
perceived by the enemy: Then, ſending out of their ſtrong 
places, flocks of ſheep, herds of oxen, and ſtuds of mares, 
in appearance to paſture, chey allured them with theſe: 
Upon which, the garriſon, coming out, ſcized the herdſmen, 
and drove away the cattle. The Tyrrhenians doing this 
often, and drawing the enemy ſtill further from their camp, 
after they had extinguiſhed in them all regard to their 
ſecurity by inticing them with a conſtant 650 they, in the 
night, placed ambuſcades in proper places, and others poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the eminences, that commanded the 
plains. And, the next day, ſending ſome armed men, as 
if deſigned for a guard to the herdſmen, they drove out a 
great number of herds from their fortreſſes. As ſoon as the 
Fabii had intelligence that, if they paſſed over the neigh- 
bouring hills, which they might ſoon do, they. would find 
the plain covered with cattle of all forts, and no ſufficient 
guard to defend them, they went out of the fortreſs; leavin; 
a competent garriſon therein : And, marching with ſpeed, 


and alacrity, they ſoon came to the place, and preſented 
themſelves before the guards of the cattle in good order: 


Theſe 
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Theſe never ſtaid to be attacked, but fled; immediately. 
And the Fabii thinking themſelves now ſecure, made the 
herdſmen priſoners, and carried off the cattle. In the mean 
time, the Tyrrhenians, riſing up from their ambuſcades, 
appeared in many places, and fell upon them on all ſides. 


The greateſt part of the Romans, being diſperſed; and un- 
able to aſſiſt one another, were killed upon the ſpot: But 


thoſe who were in a body, endeavoured to gain ſome ſecure 
place; and, haſtening to the hills, fell into . ambuſ- 
cade, that lay concealed in the woods, and vallies. Here a 
ſharp battle was fought, and great was the ſlaughter on both 
fides : However, the Romans beat theſe alſo; and, _ 
filled the valley with dead bodies, ran up to the top of a hill 
not eaſy to be taken; ; where ry! paſſed the night in want 
of every thing. 

XXI. The Fra after, thoſe, who had been left to ks 
ths fortreſs, being informed of the misfortune of their com- 
panions, that the greateſt part of the army had been de- 
ſtroyed in their purſuit of plunder, and that the braveſt of 
ham were beſieged, and ſhut up on a deſert mountain, and, 
if not preſently relieved, would ſoon be taken through the 
want of proviſions, went out in all haſte, leaving very few 
of their men to guard the fortreſs. Theſe the Tyrrhenians, 


fallying out from their ſtrong places, intercepted before they 


cbuld join their companions; and, ſurrounding them, they, 
at laſt, put them all to death, after they had ne 
many brave actions. Not long after, thoſe alſo, who had 


Wenn themſelves of the hill, being. oppreſſed both with 


hunger, 
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hunger, and thirſt, reſolved to charge the enemy: And a 
few ingaging with many, they continued fighting from 
morning to night, and made fo great a ſlaughter of the 
enemy, that the heaps of dead bodies, difperſed in many 
places, were a hindrance to them in fighting. By this time, 
the Tyrrhenians had loſt above a third part of their army ; 
and, fearing to loſe the reſt, gave the fignal for a ſhort ceſ- 
fation of arms; and, ſending heralds to the Romans, offered 
them their lives, and a free paſſage to Rome, if they would 
lay down their arms, and evacuate the fortreſs: But they 
refuſing theſe conditions, and chufing a glorious death, the 
Tyrrhenians renewed the fight by turns, and no longer cloſed 
with them, but affailed them with a ſhower of javelins, and 
ſtones at a diftance, which fell upon them as thick as hail: 
The Romans, forming deep files, ruſhed upon the enemy, 
who did not ſtand their ground, while the others ſupported 
themſelves under the many wounds they had received from 
thoſe, who ſtood round them. When ſeveral of their ſwords 
were become uſeleſs, ſome being blunted, and others broken, 
the borders of their ſhiclds hacked in pieces, and they them- 
ſelves for the moſt part bloodleſs, and overwhelmed with 
miſſive w and their limbs relaxed through a multitude 
of wounds, the Tyrrhenians deſpiſed them, and came to cloſe 
fight. And the Romans, running furiouſly at them like 
wild beaſts, grafped their fpears, and broke them; and, 
laying hold on the edge of their ſwords, wrenched them out 
of their hands; then, twining round their bodies, threw 
them to the ground, and fell with them, thus continuing 


the 
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the fight with greater rage, than ſtrength: 89 that, the 
enemy, aſtoniſhed at their perſeverance, and terrified at the 
fury they had borowed from deſpair, ventured, no longer, 
to fight with them hand to hand; but, retiring again, they 
all at once threw at them, ſuccks, ſtones, and every thing 
elſe they could meet with; and, at laſt, overwhelmed them 
with the multitude of mailive weapons. After they had 
put them to death, they ran to the fortreſs, carrying with 
them the heads of the moſt conſiderable -perſons, and not 
doubting but they ſhould make the garriſon priſoners at 


their firſt appearance; however, this attempt did not ſuc- 
ceed according to their expectation: For the men, who 

had been left there, emulating the glorious death of their 
friends, and relations, came out of the fortreſs, though very 
few in number; and, after fighting a conſiderable time, were 
all put to death, in the ſame manner as the others: And, 
I the Tyrrhenians took the place, they did not find a 


man in it. This account appears to me much more credible 
than the former: However, both of them are to be n 


in Roman hiſtories of good authority. 

XXII. But there is a circumſtance added by ſome to this 
relation, which, though * neither true, nor probable, but 
formed by the vulgar from ſome report, I have not thought 


13+ Ole @Andes ov, Ale wilavey. I find to him; and ſhall only add, that it is 
by a note in M. * , that © Periſonius a very dangerous thing for modern 
is of a different opinion from our writers, with fewer materials, and leſs 
author in this reſpect: As I neither parts, to contradict ancient authors of 
have, nor can get a ſight of, Periſonius acknowledged authority. 
in the country, I mu refer the reader | 


* Animad, Hiſt. c. 5. 
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proper to paſs by without examination: For it is faid by 
ſome that, after the three hundred and fax Fabii were ſlain, 
there was only one young ſon left of the whole family: 
Which is a thing, nat only, improbable, but, even, impoſ- 
fible ; ſince it is nat poſſible that all the Fabii, who went out 
of Rome to the fortreſs, ſhould have been all childleſs, and un- 
married : For there was an old law among the Romans, that 
obliged all of a proper age, both to marry, and to bring up 
all their children: And the Fabii would not have been the 
only perſon to violate a law, which had been _obſerved by 
their anceſtars to their time. But, if any one "would allow 

even That, yet he could never grant this alſo, that none of 
them had any brothers, who were then children. Theſe 
things reſemble fables, and theatrical fiftions. ' Beſides, 
would not as many of their fathers as were ſtill of an age 
to beget children, after ſo great a deſolation of their family, 

bath willingly, and unwillingly, have begotten other children; 
to the end that neither the facrifices of their anceſtors might 
be abandoned, nor ſo great a reputation of the family ex- 

tinguiſhed ? But, if none even of their fathers were left, 
and the whole family was included in thoſe three hundred 
and ſix perſons, yet is it impoſſible that none of theſe ſhould 
have left either infants behind them, wives with child, or 


= wir E: α,j o&e% ads waftete as" TiC IV 
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that it is impoſſible none of the Fabi 
Neuer. am ſurpriſed that none of 


ſhould have left either infant children, 


the tranſlators fave the abſurdity of 
this reaſoning ; that is, if the text is 
not corrupted, which I much ſufpe&. 


Our author firſt ſuppoſes that none of 


their fathers were left, and then ſays 


wives with child, brothers, or athert : 
Theſe laft words, therefore, I have 
omitted in the tranſtation. Le ay 
has left them out in both places. 


brothers 
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brothers too ybung to bear arts. When, therefort, I cet 
this circumflance in the light I have mentioned, I do not think 
it true: But this I think true; that, of the three brothers, 
Caeſo, Marcus, and Quintus, who had been conſuls ſeven 
years ſucceſſiuely, Mareus alone left a ſon, who was then an 
infant; and nothing hindets this fon from being the fame, 
who is ſaid to have been left of the Fabian family: And, 
becauſe this ſon, when he came to be 4 man, was the only 
famous, and illuſtrious perfon of thoſe who ſurvived, the 
generality of mankind entertained this opinion that he was 
the only one left of the Fabian family; not, that no other 
was left, but norte like the Fabii; and they judged of their 


relation to that family an not dieb. But J have ſaid 
cnough of theſe things. 


XXIII. After the Tyrrhenians had put hes men to 
death, and made themſelves mafters of the fortreſs of Cre- 
mera, they marched againſt the other army of the Romans: 
For Menenius, one of the conſuls, lay incamped not far off 
in an inſecure poſt: And, when the family of the Fabii, 
and their clients were cut off, he was only thirty ſtadia from 
the place, where that misfortune happened: Whieh gave 
many people reaſon to believe that, though acquainted with 
the diſtreſs of the Fabn, he had taken no care of them, from 
the envy he bore to their virtue, and glory. For which 
reafon, when he was, afterwards, brought to his trial by the 
tribunes, this was the chief cauſe of his condenination : For 
the Roman people greatly lamented the loſs of fo many 
brave men; and were ſevere and inexorable to all, whom they 


G2 ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected to have occaſioned their calamity. They look upon 
the day, on which that defeat happened, as black and in- 
auſpicious; and will begin no good work on that day, 
eſteeming the misfortune of it as ominous. When the 
Tyrrhenians advanced near the Romans, and obſerved the 
ſituation of their camp, which lay under the ſide of a hill, 
they deſpiſed the inexperience of their general, and willingly 
laid hold on the advantage preſented to them by Fortune: 
They, preſently, marched up the oppoſite ſide of the hill 
with their horſe, and gained the ſummit without oppoſition. 
Then, having poſſeſſed themſelves of the eminence, that com- 
manded the camp of the Romans, they ſtood to their arms, ſe- 
cured the aſcent of the reſt of their army, and formed their own 
camp, which they fortified with high paliſades, and a deep 
ditch. If, therefore, Menenius, after he was ſenſible of the 
advantage he had given the enemy, had corrected his error, 
and removed his army to a more ſecure poſt, he had acted 
wiſely; but, being aſhamed to be thought to have erred, 
and continuing obſtinate toall, who adviſed him to alter his 
- meaſures, he drew upon himſelf a misfortune, that deſervedly 
covered him with ignominy : For, as the enemy were, con- 
ſtantly, ſending out detachments from thoſe places, that 
commanded the camp of the Romans, they had great ad- 
vantages in ſurpriſing the convoys, which the merchants 
were bringing thither, and in attacking their men, as they 
went out for forage, or water: And, at laſt, the conſul} 
had it not in his power to chuſe either the time, or place 
of combat; which ſeems to be a great argument of the 


1— 
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incapacity of a general : Whereas, the Tyrrhenians had the 
command of both. And, even then, Menenius would not 


ſuffer the army to remove from thence; but, leading out his Et 
men, he drew them up with a deſign to fight, in contempt 


of all who ſuggeſted advantageous counſels... The Tyrrhe- ö 
nians, looking upon the folly of this general as a great hap- 


pineſs, came down from their camp, being double in number 
to the enemy. When they ingaged, there was a great 
laughter of the Romans, who were unable to keep their 
ranks: For the Tyrrhenians forced them out of the line, 
as having, not only, the advantage of the ground, but, alſo, 
That of being puſhed forward with violence by thoſe, who 
ſtood behind them; for their army was drawn up with a 
great depth. The moſt conſiderable, therefore, of the cen- 
turions being ſlain, the reſt of the Roman army gave way, 
and fled to the camp: The others purſued them, took their 
enſigns, and made themſelves maſters both of their wounded, 

and dead: Then, , ſhutting them up in their camp, they 
beſieged them there; —— continuing the attack of it all A 
reſt of the day, al even the following night, they , poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the camp, which the Romans had abandoned, 
and took many priſoners, and a great quantity of effects: 
For thoſe who fled, had not been able to carry off any. 
thing, but were glad to ſave ame many not keeping 
even their arme. | 
XXIV. When they heard at Rome that 1 851 army was 
deſtroyed, and the camp taken (for the firſt, who had ſaved 
themſelves in the general defeat, arrived there while it was. 
EEO yet 
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yet night) they were greatly alarmed, as may well bei ima 


gined: And, expecting the enemy every moment at their 
gates, they took arms; and ſome lined the walls; others 


paſted themſelves before the gates, and others took poffeſſion 
of the eminences in the city: The inhabitants tan in diſorder 
through every ſtreet, and a confuſed cry was heard: The tops 
of the houſes were covered with the people of every family, 
Yrepared to defend themſelves, and annoy the enemy: 
The fires they made were ſo cloſe to one another, it being 
in the night, and dark, and fuch a numher of torches were 
lighted in the rooms, and on the tops of the houſes, that, at 
2 diftance, it ſeemed one continued blaze, and had the ap- 
pearance of a town on fire. And, if the Fyrrhenians, at 
that time, had defpiſed the booty they found in the 'camp, 
and followed the Romans cloſe when they fled, the whole 
army, which had been ſent againſt them, would have been 
eut off : But, inſtead of that, they felt to plunder the camp 
of every thing, which had been left there, and took their 
reſt: By which, they deprived themſelves of the glory of a 
great action. The next day, they marched towards Rome; 72 
and, when they were about fixteen ſtadia from it, they poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of a hill called Janiculum, from whence 
the city may be ſeen: And, fending detachments from 
thence, they harraſſed the territories of the Romans without 
controll, holding them in great contempt, till the other 
conſul Horatius appeared with the army, which had been 
employed againſt the Volſei. - Then the Romans thought 
themſelves fecure ; and, . the youth that was in the 


city, 
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city, they took the field: And, having, in the firſt' battle, 
which was fought at the diſtance of eight ſtadia fromt — 
city near the temple of Hope, overcome the enemy, an 
beaten them out of the field; and, after chat, fought Jon 


again near the gate called Collina, the Tyrrhenian army 


being more numerous than the former; aid behaved them - | 


ſelves with great bravery, they” teeovered from l fear. 
And thus ended this ſummer. 


XXV. The following year; the bonful Spit Bevin, 
and Aulus Virginius, both men of expericti6e in war, entered 
upon their magiſtracy in the month of June, about the 
ſummer ſolſtice: To whom the Tyrrhenian 


conſiderable and Ae . 7 9 Hy ot 
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15. _ Tas RENE panics rrotar Vibe! eoncrit imaginable.” ; He has, firſt, 
TiM48 jayvos, So this ſentence ſtands in all rendered it, vers les i jours les Plus chaux 


che editions, and manuſcripts ; but this dr Tote a mots Tut; and then fup- 
cannot, poſſibly, be the true reading, ,; ports this-trapſjation- by the ITY 


becauſe all the — knows that the xeafbning, which is ſo curious, th 
ſummer ſolſtice falls on the "twenty am aftafd of Aebi ue bedr 
firſt of June, and not in the month in it, if I give it in π worde but hi 
Sextilis, Auguſt. Sylburgius, in his own; Ce qui pour encore. favoriſer Pin- 
note upon this paſſage, which boch ter pretation.que jo douus 4 e paſſage, oft 
the French — 9 have rendered 1 a Ladie if Higug, 
in their language, without mentioning qui ne —- er e oſe que 1255 
his name, thinks we ought o read pang bn cr g 7 
weg TAS Teint aniss v α g, dH moin d' Aauſt, us. 
phe 17 Bur Gs | is witing. for our au- grandes chakiars 5 _ Fur: 9.8 le 
thorwather than correcting an error in me que jo ah nA. - fawut euteudxr 
his tranſcribers. I would, therefore, e terms Grec x de la con- 
make a leſs violent alteration in the verſion annuelle 4. fla, du Midy au 
text, and read in, inſtead of cr, beprentrior, et. e an May, 
and the difficulty is ſolved. Le Jay mais la conver/ion jour naliere de POrient 
has explained, or endeavonred to ex- d e el et de Ae 7 POrient. 
Plain, this paſſage by the prettieſtt ; 
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pariſon of the civil diſordets: For the land having been 
unſown the former winter, by reaſon of the camp, which 


the enemy had formed upon the neighbouring hill, and the 


_ continual excurſions they had made from thence; and the 


merchants, no longer, importing any proviſions from abroad, 
a great ſcarcity of corn was felt at Rome, which was then 
full, not only, of the conſtant inhabitants, but, alſo, of ſuch, 
as had retired thither from the country : For the number 
of the citizens, who were men grown, amounted to above 
one hundred and ten thouſand, as appeared by the laſt 
cenſus ; ; and the women, children, domeſtics, the foreign 
merchan ts and artificers, did not amount to leſs than treble 


the number of the citizens; it not being lawful for any of 


the Romans either to follow the buſineſs of a 5 or 


to exerciſe the trade of an artificer. To this multitude it 
was not eaſy to adminiſter comfort, as they were exaſperated 


at this misfortune, and gathering together in the forum, 


clamouring againſt the magiſtrates, running in a body to the 
houſes of the rich, and endeavouring to ſeize the proviſions, 
that were laid up there, without paying for them. In the 
mean time, the tribunes aſſembled the people; and, by 
accuſing the patricians of contriving always. ſome miſchief 
againſt the poor, and calling them the authors of all. the 
evils, which had ever. happened according to the courſe of 
fortune, whoſe attacks human prudence can neither foreſee, 
nor guard againſt, they inſpired them with inſolence, and 
reſentment. The conſuls, oppreſſed with theſe evils, ſent 


proper perſons with large ſums of * to the eee 


parts 


* 
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parts to purchaſe corn ; and, having ordered all thoſe, who 
had laid up more than was ſufficient for the moderate fub- 
ſiſtance of their families, to produce their corn, they fixed 
a reaſonable price on it. By theſe, and many other the like 
expedients, they put a ſtop to the diſorders of the poor, and 
had leiſure to return to the preparations for the war. 
XXVI. In the mean time, the proviſions they expected 
from abroad being delayed, and thoſe of every ſort in the 
city conſumed, and there: being no other means of averting 
theſe evils, but to chuſe one of theſe two things, either to 
hazard an ingagement with all their forces, in order to drive 
the enemy out of their country; or, by ſhutting themſelves 
up within their walls, to periſh both by famine, — ſedition; 
46 choſe the leaſt of theſe evils, and reſolved to meet 
That, which aroſe from the enemy. Marching, therefore, 
out of the city with their forces, they paſſed the river about 
midnight on rafts; and, before it was broad day, incamped 
near the enemy. The day after, they came out of their 
camp, and drew up their army in order of battle; Virginius 
commanding the right wing, and Servilius the left. The 
Tyrrhenians, ſeeing them prepared for the ingagement, 
eatly rejoiced, from an expectation that, if this battle 
| mdf to their wiſh, they ſhould ſubvert. the Roman 
empire, as they knew that ali the beſt of their forces were 
to ingage upon this occaſion, and entertained hopes (in 
which there was great preſumption) of defeating 2 with 
eaſe, fince they had overcome the troops of Menenius, when 
theſe fought upon a diſadvantageous ns The armies, 
Vol. IV. H there- 5 
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therefore, ingaging, a ſharp and long battle inſued, and the 
Tyrrhenians, after having killed many of the Romans, and 
loſt many more of their own men, retreated leiſurely to their 
camp. Upon this, Virginius, who commanded the right 
wing, would not ſuffer his men to purſue the enemy ; but 
contented himſelf with the advantage he had gained: 
However, Servilius, who commanded the other wing, pur- 
ſued thoſe on his ſide, and followed them a great way: 
When he came to the rifing ground; the Tyrrhenians faced 
about; and, being aſſiſted by thoſe in the camp, they 
chaiged the Romans: Theſe, after a ſhort reſiſtance; turned 
their backs; and, being purſued down the hill, and diſ- 


perſing themſelves, many were flain. When Virginius was 
informed of the condition of the left wing, he advanced with 


all his forces in order of battle; and; wheeling to the left, 
marched along the ide of the hill: Then, being in the rear 
of thoſe, who were purſuing the Romans, he left a part of 
his forces there, to preveat any relief from the camp, and 
himſelf attacked the enemy. with the reſt. In the mean 
time, the troops under Servilius, encouraged by the arrival 
of their companions, faced about, and, ſtanding their ground, 

ingaged. The Tyrthenians, being thus ſurrounded by both, 
and unable either to advance, by reaſon of thoſe 44 5 at- 
tacked them in front, or to retire to their carnp, by reaſon 
of thoſe who charged them in the rear, fought with greater 
bravery than fuccels, and were almoftall cut in pieces. As the 
victory, which the Romans had obtained, was a melancholy 
victory, and the event of the battle not uote fortunate, 


the * 
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the - conſuls incamped before the dead bodies, and there 
paſſed the following night. In the mean time, the Tyr- 
rhenians, who were in poſſeſſion of the hill Janiculum, no 
ſuccours coming to them from their own country, reſolved - 
to abandon the fortreſs ; and, decamping in the night, 
marched. to the city of the Veientes, which was the neareſt 
Tyrrhenian city. The Romans having poſſeſſed themſelves 
of their camp, took all the baggage, which the others could 
not carry away with, them in their flight, and, alſo, many 
of their wounded, ſome of whom had been left in the tents, 
and others lay ſcattered all over the road: For theſe 
underwent the fatigue of this march from a - deſire of 
returning to their country, and ſupported it beyond their 
ſtrength in following their companions; afterwards, when 
their limbs failed them, they dropped down: half dead: 
Theſe, the Roman hotſe, advancing a good way upon the 
road, took up. And no enemy appearing after this, the 
army raſed the fortreſs, and entered the city with the ſpoils, 
| carrying with them the bodies of thoſe, who had been ſlain 
in the action; a fight that drew tears from all the citizens, 
on account both of the number, and valor of the dead. 
80 that, the people did not think proper either to rejoice, 
as for a victory, or to mourn, as tor a great, and irreparable 
calamity. The ſenate ordered the cuſtomary ſacrifices to 
be offered to the gods, but refuſed the honor pf a triumph 
to the conſuls. A few days after, the city-was ſupplied with 

a plenty of all forts of proviſions ; ſome of which were ſent 
by the embaſſadors employed for that purpoſe by the public, 
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and others imported in great quantity by thoſe, who uſed 
to carry on this trade. So that, all the citizens WAA the 
ſame abundance as before. 

XXVII. The foreign wars being now ended, the civil 
diſſenſion was renewed by the tribunes, who were, at this 
time, raiſing freſh diſturbances among the people. How- 
ever, the patricians, by oppoſing every ſtep they took, de- 
feated all their meaſures, except That, which related to 
the trial of Menenius, the late conſul, which, notwithſtand- 
ing all their endeavours, it was not in their power to pre- 
vent: So that, he was brought to his trial by Quintus 
Conſidius, and Titus Genucius, two of the tribunes; and, 
being called upon to give an account of his conduct, as 
general in the preceding war, the event of which had been 
neither fortunate, nor honourable ; and, particularly, 
charged with having occaſioned the deſtruction of the 
Fabii, and the loſs of Cremera, he was condemned by the 
people; who paſſed judgement upon him in their tribes, 
a great majority of which voted againſt him, though 
he was the ſon of Agrippa Menenius, who brought home 
the people after their ſeceſſion, and reconciled them with 
the patricians, whom the ſenate, after his death, honoured 

with a moſt magnificent funeral at the expence of the 
public, and for whom the Roman matrons mourned a 
16. Koveidiv. ? Nvy calls this tribune Quintilian family, Ko, dar, which 
Conſidius. This reading Sigonius, ſtands in the Greek text, were patri- 


in his note upon this paſſage of Livy, cians, and, conſequently, incapable of 
ſupports with this reaſon, that the being choſen tribunes of the people. 


3B. ü. e. 52. 
whole 
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whole year, laying aſide their purple, and gold. However, 
they did not condemn him to death, but only impoſed a 
fine on him, which, if a judgement was to be formed of it 
by the manner of living, that prevails at this time, would 
appear ridiculous; but, to the men of thatage, who worked 
with their own hands, and aimed at no more than the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, particularly to Menenius, who had inherited 
poverty from his father, it was a large, and heavy fine, as 
it amounted to two thouſand aſſer; the as was a braſs 

coin weighing a pound: So that, the whole fine amounted 
to * ſixteen talents of braſs in weight. And this appeared 
invidious to the men of thoſe days; who, in order to redreſs it, 
aboliſhed all pecuniary fines, changing them to payments 
in ſheep, and oxen, and limited, even, the number of theſe 
in all future fines to be impoſed upon private men by the 
magiſtrates. From this condemnation of Menenius, the 
patricians took a freſh occaſion of referitment againſt the 
people, and would neither ſuffer the diviſion of the lands to 


17* Aigginiav arcagiuy. The Roman 
as, at this time, was a braſs coin 
weighing a pound. And 4 Livy, like 
- our author, in ſpeaking of the fine 
impoſed on Menenius, ſays it amount- 
ed to two thouſand aſſes, or pounds 
of braſs; duo millia aeris damnato 
mulctam edixerunt, Arbuthnot makes 
the as to amount to no more than 


three farthings and one tenth of our 


money; conſequently, two thouſand 
aſſes will make no more than 6. gs. 2d. 

18. Taxavlwy ixxaidexe. Calaubon 
has a note upon this paſſage, which 


the Roman 


M. #*# has, accordin to his caſtor, 
tranſlated without acknowledging his 
obligation. to him., Caſaubon ſhews, 


from Heſychius and Suidas, that the 


talent, conſidered as a weight, weighed 
125 pounds: So that, if 2000 be di- 
vided by 125, the quotient will be 16: 
However, it muſt be conſidered that 
pound conſiſted only of 
12 Avoirdupois ounces. This pound, 
Arbuthnot ſays, weighed no more than 
ten ounces, eighteen penny weight, 
and thirteen grains, five ſevenths, Troy 


weight. 


1B. ii. c. 52, 


Proceed, 


_ expreſſed their reſentment; and ſaid they had every thing 


their deligns, of ee and backwardneſs by Whole, v who 
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proceed, nor make any other conceſſion in their favor. 


And it was not long before the people themſelves repented 
of their having condemned him, when they were informed 
of his death: For, from that time, he neither came into com- 
pany, nor was ſeen in any public place. And, when he had 
it in his power, by paying his fine, not to be excluded from 
any public employments (for many of his friends were willing 
to pay it) he would not accept their ofter, but changed his 
fine into a capital puniſhment.; -and, ftaying at home, and 
admitting no one, died through dejection, and abſtinence. 


Theſe were the tranſactions of this year. 


XXVIII. Publius Valerius Poplicola, and Caius Nautius 
being conſuls, Spurius Servilius, another patrician, who had 


been conſul the former year, was tried for his life, not long 


after the expiration of his magiſtracy. The perſons, who - 
cited him to his trial before the people, were Lucius 
Caedicius, and Titus Statius, two of the tribunes, who 
called upon him to give an account, not of any crime, but 
of fortune; becauſe, in the battle againſt the Tyrrhenians, 
he had N on to the enemy's camp with greater reſo- 
lation, than prudence; and, being purfued at once by all 

who were in the camp, he had loſt the flower of the youth. 
The patricians looked upon this trial, as the moſt grievous 
of all others : They had frequent meetings, in which they 


to fear, if generals, who acted with reſolution, and declined 
no danger, were to be accuſed, becauſe Fortune had o ppoſed 


had 
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had not been preſent at the battle: That, if their generals 
were reſtrained from inventing new ſtrategems, their liberty 
of acting would. be taken away, and their power ſubverted : 
And that trials of this kind would, infallibly, produce theſe 
miſchiefs, At the fame time, they exhorted the people, with 
great earneſtneſs, not to condemn the man; telling them, 
they would do great prejudice to the commonwealth, if 
they puniſhed their generals for being unfortunate. When 
the day appointed for the trial was came, Lucius Caedicius, 
one of the tribunes, appeared, and accuſed Servilius of 
a general, led his forces to manifeſt deſtruction, and loſt the 
beſt, and choioeſt troops belonging to the common wealth; 
and, if his collegue had not, preſently; been informed af the 
misfortune, and, by coming up with his forees.in all haſte, 
ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy, and ſaved the ather 
army, nothing could have hindered them from baing all 
cut in pieces, and the commonwealch from loſing half the 
number of her citizens: Heving {id this, he produced. as 
witneſſes all the centurions, who had eſcaped ;- and ſome of 
the ſoldiers, who, in order to-oþliterate their on ignominy, 
ariſing from that defeat, and flight, were willing to attribute 
the — event of the aſtion to their general: Then, 
having raiſed great compaſſion for the calamity of thoſe, who 
had loſt their lives upan that Ocaſion, exaggerated the defeat, 
which the commonwealth had received, and, wich great 
contempt of the patricians, inſiſted upon every. thing, elſo, 
which, by expoſing their whole order to , Was Wm 
„ : i 
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diſcourage all, who ſhould pretend to intercede for the man, 
he gave him an opportunity of making his defence. 
XXIX. This being granted, Servilius ſaid: © If you have 
« called me to a trial, citizens, and deſire an account of my 
« conduct in the command of the army, I am ready to 
ce make my defence: But, if to a puniſhment already de- 
«termined, and no advantage is to accrue to me in con- 
e vineing you that I am guilty of no crime, take my perſon, 
<« and treat it in the manner you have long reſolved : Since 
ce jt is better for me to die without a trial, than after I have 
te made my defence, and not perſuaded you of my innocence: 
& For I ſhall then ſeem to ſuffer, deſervedly, whatever you 
« ſhall have determined againſt me: And you yourſelves 
& will be more excuſable in not ſuffering me to make my 
' & defence, and indulging your paſſion, while it is yet un- 
cc certain whether I have offended you in any thing. Your 
4 diſpoſition, therefore, will diſcover itſelf by the manner, 
ce jn which you hear me; as This is either tumultuous, or 
ce quiet, I ſhall judge whether you have called me to a 
« puniſhment, or a trial,” Having ſaid that, he ſtopped. 
This being followed by a general ſilence, and, preſently, the 
greateſt part calling out to him to take courage, and ſay 
what he thought fit, he reſumed his diſcourſe, and ſaid: 
« gince, then, citizens, you are to be my judges, and not 
ce my enemies, I make no doubt but I ſhall, eaſily, convince 
cc you that I am guilty of no crime. I ſhall begin my diſ- 
« courſe from thoſe facts, which you are all acquainted with. 
I was created conſul with Virginius, a moſt worthy man, 
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« at the time when the-Tyrrhenians, having fortified the 
« hill, that commands your city, were maſters of all the 
** country, and entertained hopes of ſubverting your empire 
ein a ſhort time. There was, at that juncture, a great 
« famine, and a ſedition in the city, and a general irreſolu- 
tion concerning the meaſures to be purſued. In fo tur- 
« bulent, and fo formidable a criſis, I together with my 
e collegue overcame the enemy in two ingagements, and 
e obliged them to abandon the fort, and leave the country. 
<«« The famine I ſoon put an end to, by ſupplying the markets 
<« with a plenty of proviſions, and delivered to my ſucceſſors 
« the country free from hoſtile arms, and the city recovered 
« from all the political diſtempers, with which the dema- 
« gogues had infected it. What offence, therefore, have I 
«© been guilty of, unleſs to overcome your enemies is to 
« offend you? If ſome of the ſoldiers happened to loſe 
their lives, after they had fought with ſucceſs, in what . 
« has Servilius offended the people? For no god is ſurety 
© to generals for the lives of all, who are going to ingage : 
« Neither do we receive the command of armies upon ſuch 
© terms, and conditions, as to overcome all our enemies, and 
c loſe none of our own men: For what man, as ſuch, would 
« dare to take upon himſelf all the events both of conduct, 
ce and fortune? So far from it, that we aways purclaſe 
« great ſucceſſes with great dangers. 
XXX, © I am not the firſt to whom this een has 
ec happened i in battle; but almoſt all, who have ventured 
to encounter armies ſuperior in number to their own, 
Vol. IV. RS « have 
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« have been expoſed to it: For ſome, after they had pur- 
« ſued the enemy, have themſelves been put to flight; and, 
« after they had killed many of their adverſaries, have loſt (till 
ce more of their own men. I ſhall not add that ſeveral, even, 
& after an intire defeat, have returned home with ignominy, 
« and great loſs: None of whom were puniſhed becauſe 
ec they were unfortunate: For the calamity itſelf is a ſuf- 
ce ficient puniſhment ; and to receive no praiſe, if there was 

« nothing elſe in it, is a great, and grievous chaſtiſement 
« to a general. However, I am fo far from pretending, 
ce what all reaſonable men will allow to be juſt, that I ought 
c not to give an account of fortune, that, though no other 
ce perſon ever ventured to undergo ſuch a trial, I alone do 
© not decline it, but conſent that my fortune may be in- 
« quired into, as well as my conduct; and ſhall only pre- 
c miſe this: I obſerve that a judgement is always formed 

« of human actions, whether ſucceſsful, or otherwiſe, not 
from the particular meaſures that have been purſued, 
« which are many and various, but from the event : And, 
« when this is proſperous, though even the intermediate ope- 
« rations, which are many, may not be applauded, yet I find 
« the actions themſelves not the leſs praiſed, emulated by 
« all, and looked upon as the effects of good fortune: But, 
« if the event is unſucceſsful, though every thing that pre- 
ce ceded it, was carried on with the greateſt ſucceſs, thoſe 
ee actions are aſcribed not to the good, but to the ill fortune 
« of their authors. Make uſe of this maxim yourſelves; and, 
« by 1 judge of my fortune alſo with regard to the war: 


F Far * 
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« And, if you find me vanquiſhed by the enemy, call my 
« fortune bad ; but, if victorious, call it good. Concerning 
fortune, therefore, I could add many things; but, as I 
« am not ignorant that every argument, which can be 
cc offered upon that m_— is diſagreeable, I ſhall lay no 
« more. | 
XXXI. „But, nos they cenſure my conduct alſo, not 
« daring indeed to accuſe me of treachery, or cowardice, for 
which other generals are often tried ; and charge me with 
ce inexperience in the duty of a general, and imprudence, for 
© © having expoſed myſelf toan unneceflary danger in purſuing 
« the enemy to their camp; I will anſwer this charge alſo, 
« which I could do very readily, by faying that it is an 
c exceeding eaſy thing, and in the power of every man to 
« cenſure paſt actions; but difficult, and of which few are 
capable, to attempt great things with danger: And that 
« future events do not appear what they will be, in the 
« ſame manner as paſt events appear what they are; but 
« theſe we diſcover by our ſenſes, and our ſufferings, and 
« thoſe we form conjectures of by divination, and opinions, 
« in which there is great deceit: And that it is the eaſieſt 
thing in the world for people to play the general in diſ- 
e courſe, when they are at a diſtance from the danger; 
e which is the caſe of my accuſers. But I wave all this; 
e and defire, in the name of the gods, that you will tell me 
« whether you look upon me as the firſt, or the only man, 
ho ever attempted to force intrenchments, and led his 
« men againſt an eminence ?' Or have not many other of 
| . 3 
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your generals done the ſame; ſome of whom have ſuc- 
ce ceeded in theſe attempts, and others not? Why, there- 
cc fore, do you not try them as well as me, if you look upon 
d theſe actions to prove the incapacity, and imprudence of 
a general? How many other enterpriſes, more daring 
« than this, have generals thought fit to attempt at a 
ce juncture, which leaſt of all admits of fafe counſels, and 
e deliberation ? Some have ſnatched the enſigns from their 
« own men, and thrown them among the enemy, in- order 
« to force the backward, and cowardly to do their duty, 
© when they knew that tlioſe, who did not recover their 
* enſigns, were ſure to ſuffer an ignominious death by the 
orders of their generals. Others, after they had made an 
« irruption into the enemy's country, have broken down the 
ce bridges over which they had paſted, to the end that thoſe, 
« who had any thoughts of ſaving themſelves by flight, 
cc might be inſpired with boldneſs, and reſolution from their 
« deſpair of effecting it. And others, by burning their tents, 
e and baggage, have impoſed a neceſſity on their men of 
« ſupplying themſelves with every thing they wanted out 
« of the enemy's country. I omit many inſtances of 
ce the like nature, and all the other daring actions, and 
« deſigns of generals, which we have learned both from 
c hiſtory, and our own knowledge; for which, when they 
ce did not ſucceed, none yet was ever puniſhed : Unleſs 
«any of you can object to me that, when I expoſed others 
« to manifeſt deſtruction, I kept myſelf out of danger : 

0 . if I charged with the reſt, came off laſt, and ſhared 


« the 
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< the ſame fortune with others, what crime am I guilty of? 
« And let this ſuffice concerning myſelf. 

XXXII. “Now, concerning the Gate. and he patri- 
« cians, I think ĩt neceſſary to ſay a few words to you, ſince 
« the general hatred you bear to them all, by reaſon of the 
ce oppoſition that has been made to the diviſion of the lands, 
« attects me alſo, and this hatred my accuſer was fo far from 
« concealing, that he made it no ſmall part of his accuſation 
<« againſt me. Let me ſpeak to you upon this ſubje& with 
freedom: For it is conſiſtent neither with my temper to 
« ſpeak, nor with your advantage to hear me, in any other 
«© manner. You act contrary both to juſtice, and piety, 
e plebeians, in not acknowledging the many great benefits 
6 you have received from the ſenate, -and in reſenting their 
« refuſal of ſome of your deſires, which, if granted, would 
bring great prejudice to the public, when this refuſal does 
© not. proceed from their envy to you, but from their re- 
« gard to the advantage of the commonwealth. Whereas, 
« the beſt thing you could have done was to have paid a 
« deference to their reſolutions, as lowing from the beſt of 
« motives, and calculated for the general good, and to have 
« deſiſted from your carneſtneſs : But, if you were unable 
« to conquer your unprofitable deſites by prudent conſt- 
„ derations, you ought to have aimed at obtaining the ſame 
things by perſuaſion, and not by violence: For voluntary 
e preſents are, not only, more agreeable to thoſe who grant 
« them, than ſuch as are extorted, but, alſo, more laſting to 
« thoſe who receive chem Wich 18 A thing, I call the 


« pods 
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4. gods to witneſs, you do not conſider ; but are agitated by 
« your demagogues, like the ſea by various winds perpetually 
cc ſucceeding one another, and provoked to rage, and will 
e not ſuffer the common wealth to enjoy even the leaſt quiet, 
ce and tranquillity. This has made us prefer war to peace; 
&« ſince, when we are in war, we hurt our enemies; but, 
cc when in peace, our friends. However, plebeians, if you 
ce look upon all the reſolutions of the ſenate to be advan- 
tc tageous to the commonwealth, as they really are, why do 
cc you not look upon this reſolution alſo in the fame light? 
© But, if you are of opinion that the ſenate do not take the 
& leaſt conſideration of any thing that is incumbent on them, 
« but govern the commonwealth diſhonourably, and un- 
« ſkilfully, why do you' not remove them all at once, take 
ce the government upon yourſelves, conſult, and make war 
ce in ſupport of your own ſovereignty, rather than pare them, 
« deſtroy them by degrees, and take off the moſt Wu 
ce able men by your ſentences ? Since it is better for all of 
us in general to be attacked by open war, than for every 
© one in particular to be circumvented by calumnies. 
« However, you are not the cauſe of theſe diſorders, as I 
cc ſaid, but the demagogues who inflame you, and who are 
cc both unwilling to obey, and unable to command. And 
ec their imprudence, and inexperience have often exerted all 
«their power to overſet this ſhip ;' but the ſenate, who have 
ce been reviled by them in the ſevereſt terms, corrected their 
« errors, and kept the commonwealth upright. Whether 
3 theſe * are agreeable to you, or diſpleaſing, they 


cc have | 
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« have been uttered, and hazarded by me with the greateſt 
« truth: And I had rather loſe my life by uſing a freedom 
« of ſpeech, that may. be advantageous to the common- 
« wealth, than fave it, by flattering you. | | 
XXXIII. After he had ſpoken in this manner, he 0 
lamented, nor bewailed his misfortune, nor, by intreaties, 
and caſting himſelf at the feet of any one indecently, ap- 
peared dejected; but, without ſhewing the leaſt mark of 
an infirm mind, gave way to thoſe, who were willing to 
ſpeak, or bear witneſs in his favor. Upon which, many 
preſented themſelves, and made his innocence appear; par- 
ticularly Virginius, who had been his collegue in the con- 
ſulſhip, and was looked upon to have been the cauſe of the 
victory: He, not only, ſhewed him to be innocent, but 
repreſented him both as the braveſt of men, and the ableſt 
of generals, and, as ſuch, deſerving to be applauded, and 
honoured by all. And he ſaid that, if they thought the war 
was happily concluded, they ought to thank them both; 
but, if unhappily, to puniſh them both; ſince their coun- 
ſels, their actions, and their fortune had been the ſame. 
The people were moved both with this ſpeech, and 
with the character of the man who ſpoke it, which was 
eſtabliſhed by virtuous actions of every kind: To this was 
added a ſympathizing look, which raiſed the greateſt com- 
miſeration, ſuch a look, as appears in the faces of thoſe very 
perſons, who either actually ſuffer, or are going to ſuffer, 
great miſeries: So that, even the relations of the men, who 
had loſt their lives in the action, and ſeemed irreconcileable 
1 þ „ | | to 
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to the author of their misfortune, were ſoftened; and laid 
aſide their reſentment, which they ſoon made appear: For 
the votes of the people being taken, not a ſingle tribe con- 
demned him. This, therefore, was the event of the danger, 
to which Servilius had been expoſed. 

XXXIV. Not long after, an army of the Romans marched 
againſt the Tyrrhenians under the command of Publius 
Valerius, one of the conſuls: For the forces of the Veientes 

were again aſſembled, and the Sabines had Joined them ; 
who, though unwilling, till then, to aſſiſt them in a war, 
the object of which they looked upon as impoſſible for them 
to attain, when they heard both of the flight of Menenius, 
and of the erecting the fort upon the hill cloſe to the city, 
they concluded that, not only, the forces of the Romans 
were overcome, but that their ſpirit, alſo, was humbled ; - 

and, eſpouſing the cauſe of the Tyrrhenians, ſent them a 
great number of auxiliary troops. The Veientes, confiding 
both in their own forces, and in Thoſe of the Sabines, 
which had lately joined them, defired, while they were 
expecting fuccours from the reſt of the Tyrrhenians, to 
march directly to Rome with the greateſt part of their army, 
from a perſuaſion that none would oppoſe them, but that 
they ſhould take the city either by force, or famine. 
However, Valerius prevented their deſign, while they were 
delaying the execution of it, and waiting for the arrival of 
thoſe allies, who had not yet joined them, by putting himſelf 
at the head of the braveſt Roman youth, and of their allies, 
and marching out of the city, not openly, but in ſuch a 
manner 
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manner as to conceal his march from the enemy as much 
as poſſible: For, coming out late in the evening, and paf- 
ſing the Tiber at a ſmall diſtance from the city, he in- 
camped: Then, marching in order of battle about mid- 
night, he attacked one of the enemy's camps before it was 
day: For there were two camps at no great diſtance from 
one another, one of the Tyrrhenians, and the other of the 
Sabines: The firſt camp he attempted was That of the Sa- 
bines, in which moſt of the men being aſleep, and no ſufficient 
guard appointed (the place, where they lay, being the country 
of their allies, and they entertaining a great contempt of 
the enemy, of whom they had received no account) he took 
it by ſtorm. Some of the Sabines were ſlain in their beds; 
others, juſt as they were getting up, "and taking their arms; 
and others, after they were armed, but, while they were 
diſperſed, and fighting without order: The greateſt part 
of them, endeavouring to eſcape to the other camp, were 
intercepted by the Roman horſe, and cut in piece. 
XXXV. The camp of the Sabines being thus takets, 
Valerius marched to the other, where the Veientes lay, the 
place not being very ſtrong. Here it was not poſſible for 
them to approach the camp without being ſeen: For it 
was, now, broad day, and the Sabines who eſcaped, had 
acquainted the Tyrrhenians both with their own calamity, 
and the deſign of the Romans to attack them: So that, it 
was, now, become neceſſary to depend upon their courage 
in charging the enemy. Here the Tyrrhenians fighting 
before their camp with' all poſſible bravery, a ſharp action 
Wor. Iv: | Ws. inſued 
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inſued with great ſlaughter on both ſides, the victory being 
doubtful, and for a long while inclining ſometimes to one 
ſide, and ſometimes to the other: But, at laſt, the Tyr- 
rhenians were broken by the Roman horſe, and retired to 
their camp. The conſul followed: And, when he came 
near their intrenchments, which had been ill fortified, and 
the place, as I ſaid, not very ſecure, he aſſaulted them in 
many parts at once, and continued the aſſault all the reſt 
of that day, without reſting even the following night. The 
Tyrrhenians, ſpent with continual toil, left their camp the 
next day, as ſoon as it was light; ſome taking refuge in 
their city, and others diſperſing themſelves in the neigh- 
bouring woods. The conſul, having made himſelf maſter 
of this camp allo, reſted his army all that day : The day 
after, he diſtributed the ſpoils he had taken in both the 
camps, which were in great quantity, among thoſe who had 
fought for them ; and honoured ſuch, as had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the two actions, with the cuſtomary crowns. 

The man, who was looked upon to have fought with the 
greateſt bravery, and put the troops of the Veientes to 
flight, was Servilius, the conſul of the former year, who 
had been acquitted by the people, and was, at that time, 
legate to Valerius, and, in conſideration of the ſuperior 
valor he ſhewed upon this occaſion, was the firſt, who 
received thoſe rewards, which among the Romans are the 
moſt eſteemed. After that, the conſul, having ordered the 

enemy's dead to be ſtripped, and his own to be buried, 

marched out with his army; and, incamping near the city 


of 
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of the Veientes, he challenged them to come to an ingage- 
ment; but none venturing out to fight, and he looking 
upon it as a work of difficulty to take by aſſault a town 
exceeding ſtrong, laid waſte a great part of their country, 
and then invaded That of the Sabines. And, having, alſo, 
laid waſte their territories, which had been untouched for 
many days, the carriages of his army being, now, heavily 
loaded with booty, he returned home. The people met 
him a good way from the city crowned with flowers; and 
perfuming the road, as he paſſed, with frankincenſe, received 
the army with bowls of Hydromel: And the ſenate decreed 
to him the honor of a triumph. The other conſul, Caius 
Nautius, to whom the defence of the Latines, and the Hernici, 
their allies, had been allotted, had delayed taking the field; 

not from any irreſolution, or apprehenſion of danger, but 
becauſe he was waiting the event of the war with the Vei- 
entes, which was then undecided ; to the intent that, if any 
misfortune ſhould befall the army employed againſt them, 
the commonwealth might have another in readineſs to 
hinder them from making an irruption into the country, 
in caſe they ſhould, like thoſe who had before marched to 
Rome, attempt to fortify any places in order to annoy the 
city. In the mean time, the war, brought upon the Latines 
by the Aequi, and the Volſci, was alſo happily concluded; 

and news was brought that the enemy, being defeated, had 
quitted the country of their allies, who, no longer, ſtood in 
need of any aſſiſtance for the preſent. However, Nautius, 


after their affairs in Tyrrhenia had taken a happy turn, 
| K 2 marched 
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marched out with his army : Having invaded the coun- 
try of the Volſci, and overrun a great part of it, which 
they had abandoned, he made himſelf maſter of a few ſlaves, 
and cattle; and, having ſet fire to their corn, which was 
then ripe, and done other conſiderable damage to their 
country, as none appeared to oppoſe him, he brought back 
his army. Such were the tranſactions, that happened 
during the conſulſhip of theſe perſons. 

XXXVI. Their ſucceſſors, Aulus Manlius, and Lucius 
Furius, after the ſenate had ordered that one of them ſhould 
march againſt the Veientes, drew lots, according to cuſtom, 
who ſhould command in this expedition : And the lot 
falling to Manlius, he preſently took the field, and incamped 
near the enemy. The Veientes, being ſhut up within their 
walls, defended themſelves for ſome time; and, ſending 
embaſſadors both to the other cities of Tyrrhenia, and to 
the Sabines, who had, lately, aſſiſted them, defired they 
would immediately ſend them ſuccours: But, finding them- 
ſelves refuſed by all, and having conſumed their proviſions, 
the moſt ancient, and the moſt dignified among them, com- 
pelled by famine, came out of the city ; and, preſenting them- 
ſelves before the conſul with the enſigns of ſuppliants, 
begged of him to put an end to the war. Upon this, 
Manlius ordered them to furniſh the army with their pay 
for a year, and with proviſions for two months; and, after 
they had complied with this, to ſend embaſſadors to Rome, 
in order to treat of peace with the ſenate; and they, having 


accepted theſe conditions, and preſently brought the pay for 
the 
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the army, together with the money allowed by the conſul 
to be paid by them inſtead of the corn, they went to Rome: 
And, being introduced into the ſenate, they aſked forgiveneſs 
for what had paſſed, and to be freed from the war for the 
future: And, after many arguments on both ſides, it was 
carried to put an end to the war by a treaty; and a tuce 
was granted to them for forty years. Upon which, the 
embaſſadors returned, having OT great acknowledgements 
to the commonwealth for the peace they had obtained. 
And Manlius coming to Rome requeſted the ” Ovation for 
having put an end to the war, which was granted to him. 
There was, alſo, a cenſus in this conſulſhip; and the num- 
ber of the citizens,, who regiſtered their own names, their 
fortunes, and the names of their ſons, who were arrived to 
manhood, amou nted t to a little more than one anangred, and 
thirty three thouſand. 

XXXVII. Theſe ende were ſucceeded by 7 The. 
Aemilius Mamercus for the third time, and Voſpiſcus Julius 
lulus, who entered upon their magiſtracy in the leventy 
ſeventh Olympiad, at which Datis of Argos won the prize 
of the ſtadium, Chares being archon at Athens. The ad- 
miniſtration of theſe conſuls was exceeding uncafy and tu- 
multuous: It was indeed attended with peace abroad (for 
all their enemies were quiet) but, through civil diſſenſions, 
both they themſelves were expoſed to dangers, and the 
2. Tov ger aapCo. See the thirty conſuls ſtand thus in the Fafti conſu- 
ninth annotation on the fifth book. lares, Lucius Aemilius Mamercus 3. 
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commonwealth was almoſt ruined by their means: For, as 
ſoon as the people had a reſpite from military expeditions, 
they, preſently, purſued the diviſion of the public lands. 
The perſon, who inflamed this paſſion in the poor, was one 


of the tribunes, a bold man, and not uneloquent, whoſe 


name was Cneius Genucius: This man was, conſtantly, 


aſſembling the people, captivating the minds of the poorer 


| fort, and endeavouring to oblige the conſuls to carry into 


execution the orders of the ſenate, concerning the diviſion 
of lands. Theſe refuſed to do it, alledging that this commiſ- 

ſion was given by the ſenate not to them, but to Caſſius, and 
Virginius, who were then conſuls, and to whom even thoſe 
orders ere directed; they added that the reſolutions of the 
ſenate were not lawys defighed to continue in force for ever, but 
temporary inſtitutions, the efficacy of which laſted only one 
year. The conſuls making uſe of theſe evaſions, Genucius 
found himſelf unable to employ compulſion againſt thoſe, 
who were inveſted with a ſuperior authority, and took .a 
bold reſolution : For he exhibited a public charge againſt 
Manlius, and Furius, the conſuls of the former year, and 
ſummoned them to appear before the people, and make 
their defence, declaring, openly, the crime they were ac- 


cuſed of, which was, that they had wronged the people in 


not appointing the decemvirs directed by the ſenate to 
divide the lands. He gave very plauſible reaſons for his not 
having accuſed any of the other conſuls, when there had 


been twelve conſulſhips ſince the ſenate had paſſed this order, 
and for his charging theſe men only with the breach of 


promiſe: 
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promiſe: He ended with ſaying that the only way to com- 
pel the preſent. conſuls to divide the lands, was to let them 
ſce ſome others puniſhed by the people, which would put 
them in mind that they, . _—_ 7 im ne, treat- 
ment. 

XXXVIII. After he kad aid this; 1 bose Ml the: 
plebeians to be preſent at the trial; and, having ſworn by 
the holy rites that he would aſſuredl y perſiſt in his reſolution, 
and accuſe theſe perſons with all poſſible vigor, he appointed. 
a day for the trial. The patricians ſceing this, were under. 
great fear, and anxiety concerning the meaſures they were 
to take both to procure theſe men to be acquitted, and 
put a ſtop to the boldneſs of this demagogue : And the 
reſolution they came to was, to oppoſe the people with force, 
if they attempted to paſs any vote to the prejudice of the 
conſular power, and, even, to have recourſe to arms, if that 
ſhould be neceſſary. However, they were under no neceſ- 
ſity of uſing any violent means, the danger being diſpelled 
in a ſudden, and unexpected manner: For, the day before 
the trial, Genucius was found dead in his bed, without 


21. Enuetoy ovdev e 45 oPaync, ere. 
Livy ſays, not only, that the ſenators 


cauſed Genucius to be put to death, 


but, alſo, that they were ſo far from 
repenting of the murder, that thoſe 
among them who had no ſhare in it, 


bragged of their having committed it; 


nec patres ſatis moderate ferre laetitiam. 
adeoque neminem noxae poenitebat, ut 


etiam inſontes feciſſe videri an Pa- 


B. ii. c. 54. 


lamgue ferrent malo 3 tribunici- 


am poteſtatem. This victory of the ſe- 
nate was truly what Livy calls, in the 


next ſentence, peſſimi exempli victoria. 
Here we ſee a great contradiction in 
the conduct of the ſenate. Fifteen 
years before, they had, with a noble 
firmneſs, refuſed to concur with the 
people in recalling Coriolanus, when 
he was at their gates with a victorious 


the 
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the leaſt appearance of his having been ſtabbed, ſtrangled, 
poiſoned, or put to death by any other inſidious means. 
As ſoon as this accident was known, and the body brought 
into the forum, the event was looked upon as a kind of 
providential obſtacle to the trial, which was preſently dif- 
miſſed: For none of the other trihunes had the boldneſs to 
revive the {edition ;; on the contrary, they looked upon 
Genucius to have been guilty of a great madneſs. If, there- 
fore, the conſuls had not, after this, oreracted their part, 
and awakened the ſedition, which heaven had hid: aſleep, 
they would have drawn upon themſelves no further danger: 
But, by giving themſelves up to pride, and a contempt of 
the plebeians, , and by Ickving to ſhew-'the whole extent of 
their power, they were rg oceahon of great miſchiefs: 
For, having appointed a day to make levies, and endea- 
voured to compel the diſobedient to give in their names by 
various puniſhments, and by caufuig them to be whipped 
with rods, they drove the greateft part of the plebeians to 
deſpair, which broke out upon the following occaſion. 
XXXIX. A certain plebeian, celebrated for his valor, 
called Publius Volero, who had commanded a century 
in the late wars, was, now, liſted by them as a. com- 
mon ſoldier; which he refuſing to ſubmit to, and 
_ declining a leſs honourable employment, when he had 
Been guilty of no miſbehaviour in the former campaigns, 


army of Volſei; ; and here they de- terror of a vidtorious enem 
— to the meaneſt of all actions, virtue enough to reſiſt the 1 
the aſſaſſination of an adverſary: They of a party ſpirit. 

had reſolution enough to reſiſt the 
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the conſuls, offended at the liberty he took, ordered the 
lictors to ſtrip him, and tear his body with rods. The young 
man called upon the tribunes, and, if he was guilty of any 
crime, deſired to be tried by the people. But the conſuls, 
regardleſs of what he ſaid, repeated their orders to the lictors 
to take him away, and whip him; when he, impatient of 
the inſult, revenged his own wrongs; and, ftriking the firſt 
lictor, who came near him in the face with his fiſt, as he 
was young and ſtrong, he knocked him down, and treated 
the next in the ſame manner : And, when the conſuls, in a 
rage, commanded all the lictors at once to ſeize him, theple- 
beians, who were preſent, thought it a heinous thing; and, 
gathering together in a body, and inflaming one another's 
reſentment with their cries, they reſcued the young man, 
and repulſed the lictors with blows : At laſt, they ran to the 
conſuls; and, if theſe had not left the forum, and fled, they 
had, that inſtant, done ſome irreparable miſchief. This 
affair divided the whole city, and thoſe tribunes, who, till 
then, had been quiet, grew wild with rage, and inveighed 
againſt the conſuls. Thus the conteſt, concerning the divi- 
ſion of lands was changed into another conteſt of greater 
conſequence, that concerned the very form of their govern- 
ment: For the patricians, who looked upon this attempt as 
the ſubverſion of the conſular power, reſented it no leſs than 
the conſuls, and inſiſted that the man, who had dared to 
lay hands on the lictors, ſhould be thrown down the Tar- 
peian rock. On the other fide, the plebeians afſembling, 


_ clamoured againſt the patricians, and exhorted one another 
Vol. IV. | L | not 
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not to betray their liberty, but to carry the matter before the 
ſenate, to accuſe the conſuls, and endeavour to obtain ſome 
Juſtice againſt them for their uſage of a free man, and a 
citizen, whom, after he had implored the aſſiſtance of the 
tribunes, and defired to be tried by the people if he had 
been guilty of any crime, they had deprived of both theſe 
rights, treated him like a ſlave, and ordered him to be 
whipped. While, therefore, the two parties thus oppoſed one 
another, and neither were diſpoſed to yield, all the remain- 
ing part of this conſulſhip was conſumed without being 
adorned either with military actions worthy to be celebrated, 
or with political worthy to be related. 

XL. The time for the election of magiſtrates being come, 
Lucius Pinarius, and Publius Furius were created conſuls. 
In the beginning of this year, there happened many pro- 
digies, and omens, which filled the city with a kind of 
ſuperſtition, and fear of the gods; and all the augurs, 
and the interpreters of holy things declared that theſe were 
the ſigns of divine anger, ſome rites not having been per- 
formed with ſanctity, and purity. And, not long after, a 
diſtemper, ſuppoſed to be peſtilential, attacked the women, 
particularly ſuch as were with child, and more of them died 
than had ever been known before : For, as they miſcarried, 
and brought forth dead children, they died together with their 
infants : And neither ſupplications at the ſtatues, and altars 
of the gods, nor expiatory ſacrifices, performed on behalf of 
the public, and of private families, gave the women an 


relief. While the commonwealth was ultering under fo 
ſtrange 
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ſtrange a calamity, information was given to the pontifs by 
a {lave, that one of the Veſtal virgins, who have the care of 
the perpetual fire, by name Urbinia, had loſt her virginity, 
and, though impure, performed the public ſacrifices : And 
the poatifa, having removed her from the miniſtry, brought 
her to a trial; and, after ſhe was convicted, they ordered 
her to be whipped with rods, to be carried through the city, 
and buried alive. One of the two men, who had been the 
accomplices in her crime, killed himſelf; the other the 
pontifs ſeized, and ordered him to be whipped in the forum 
like a flave, and then put to death. After theſe puniſh- 
ments, the diſtemper, which had attacked the women, and 

cauſed ſo great a mortality among them, preſently ceaſed. 
XLI. But the ſedition raiſed by the plebeians againſt the 
patricians, which had long continued in the city, was re- 
newed: The perſon who renewed it was Publius Volero, 
one of the tribunes, the ſame who, the year before, had 
diſobeyed the conſuls Aemilius, and Julius, when they 
would have liſted him for a common ſoldier inſtead of a 
centurion: The reaſons, that induced the poorer ſort to 
chuſe him tribune of the people, were chiefly theſe (for he 
was both ignobly born, and brought up in great obſcurity, 
and want) becauſe he was looked upon as the firſt private 
man, who, by his diſobedience, had humbled the conſular 
power, which was till then inveſted with the royal dignity ; 
and particularly by reaſon of the promiſes he bad mad, 
when he ſtood candidate for that magiſtracy, to deprive the 
patricians of their power, 'This man, therefore, as ſoon as 
> "Re he 
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he was at liberty to perform the functions of his office, the 

divine anger having ceaſed, aſſembled the people, and pro- 
poſed a law concerning the election of the tribunes, by 
which that election was to be transferred from the aſſemblies 
of the curiae, called by the Romans, Connitia Curiata, to the 
aſſemblies of the tribes: The difference of which is this: 
In order to render the reſolutions, taken in the“ aſſemblies 
of the curiae, valid, it was neceſſary that the ſenate ſhould 
make the previous order, and that the people, voting 
in their curiae, ſhould confirm it, and that, after both theſe, 

the heavenly ſigns, and auſpices ſhould not oppoſe it: 
Whereas, in the aſſemblies of the tribes, neither the previous 
order of the ſenate was neceſſary, nor the ratification of the 
holy rites, and auſpices, but only that the reſolutions there 
taken ſhould be finally determined by the members of the 

tribes in one day. Now, two of the other four tribunes 
joined with Volero in propoſing this law : So that, by in- 
gaging theſe two, he carried it againſt the others, who dif- 
fered from him in opinion, and were inferior in number. 
On the other fade, the conſuls, the ſenate, and the patricians, 
to a man, oppoſed the law: And, coming to the forum in 
a body, on the day appointed by the tribunes for enacting 
this law, they made harangues of all forts, the 'conſuls, the 
moſt ancient ſenators, and every one, who defired it, enu- 
merating the abſurdities contained in the law. The tribunes 


anſwered, and the conſuls replied ; and the debate having 


22 Tag uv Peoleranas nQuPoeras, etc, See the 122“ annotation on the 
fecond book. 
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laſted a long while, and night coming on, the aſſembly was 
diſmiſſed. The tribunes having, again; appointed the third 
market day for the conſideration of the law, and greater 
numbers than before flocking to the forum on that day, the 
ſame thing happened again.  Volero ſeeing this, reſolved 
not to ſuffer either the conſuls to find fault with the law, 
or the patricians to be preſent, when the people were to give 
their votes: For the patricians, with thoſe of their faction, 
and of their body, together with their own clients, who were 
not a few, took up a great part of the forum; and, both 
by animating thoſe who blamed the law, and interrupting 
thoſe who juſtified it, and by many other actions, they 
created diſorders, and ſhewed they were reſolved to force 
the people to vote as they deſired. 

XLII. But another calamity, ſent from heaven, put a 
ſtop to his deſigns, that were tyrannical : For a peſtilen- 
tial diſtemper attacked the city, which was, indeed, felt 
in other parts of Italy, but no where fo ſeverely as at 
Rome. No human aſſiſtance could relieve the ſick; but, 
whether remedies were adminiſtred to them with the greateſt 
care, or none at all applied, they died equally : No ſuppli- 
cations to the gods, nor ſacrifices ; no private, nor public 
expiations, to which mankind, under ſuch calamities, are com- 
pelled at laſt to have recourſe, then availed. The diſtemper 
made no diſtinction of age, or ſex, of ſtrong or weak con- 

ſtitutions, or between the negle&, or application of the 
_ medicinal art, or of any thing elſe, from whence relief 
might be. expedted; but ſeized both women and men, old 


and 
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and) young. However, it laſted not long, which preſerved 
the city from utter deſolation; but, like a torrent, or a 
conflagration, it overwhelmed mankind at once; ſuddenly 
came, and ſuddenly departed. As ſoon as the calamity 
ceaſed, Volero, whoſe magiſtracy was near expiring, ſince 
it was not in his power to get the law enacted during the 
remainder of it, and the election of magiſtrates drew near, 
endeavoured to get himſelf rechoſen for the following year, 
by making many large promiſes to the people: And he 
was again choſen tribune, together with two of his collegues. 
The patricians, in order to defeat the conſequences of this 
election, contrived to advance to the conſulſhip a man of a 
ſevere temper, and an enemy to the people, and one who 
was not like to leſſen, in any reſpect, the power of the 
ariſtocracy; this was Appius Claudius, the ſon of Appius, 
who gave the greateſt obſtruction to the return of the 
people; and, though he ſtrongly oppoſed the deſign of the 
patricians, and, even, refuſed to be preſent at the election, 
the ſenate, nevertheleſs, came to a previous reſolution to raiſe 
him to that dignity though abſent, and appointed him 
conſul. 
XLIII. His election being carried with great eaſe (for the 
poorer ſort left the place as ſoon as they heard his name) 
Titus Quintius Capitolinus, and Appius Claudius Sabinus 
entered upon their magiſtracy; men of different tem pers, 
and different principles: For Appius was of opinion that 
the idle and the poor ought to be kept employed in foreigg 
wars; to the end that, while they enjoyed a plenty of thoſe 


daily 


— 
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daily neceſſaries, of which they were in the greateſt want, 
and with which they ſupplied themſelves out of the 
enemy's country by their own activity; and while they 
were performing actions, that tended to the advantage of 
the commonwealth, they would, leaſt of all, be ill diſpoſed 
and uneaſy to the ſenators, who had the adminiſtration of 
the public affairs; and he ſhewed that every pretence of 
making war would be juſtifiable in a commonwealth, that 
claimed the ſovereignty, and was envied by all: He, alſo, 
defired they would form a reaſonable judgement of the 
future by the paſt; adding that all the commotions, which 
had already been raiſed in the city, had happened during 
the reſpites from war. Quintius, on the contrary, thought 
they ought not to be the aggreſſors in any war, but reſt 
ſatisfied if the people, when called upon to ingage in neceſ- 
ſary dangers, and thoſe that were brought upon them by 
others, obeyed their ſummons ; and he ſhewed them that, if 
they attempted to force the diſobedient, they would drive 
the plebeians to deſpair, as their predeceſſors had done; by 
which they would expoſe themſelves to one of theſe two 
evils ; either to extinguiſh the ſedition with blood, and 
ſlaughter, or to ſubmit to a ſhameful adulation of the people, 
Now, it happened that Quintius had the command during 
that month; ſo that, the other conſul could do nothing 
without his conſent. In the mean time, Volero, and the 
other two tribunes, impatient of any longer delay, propoſed 
again the law, which they had not been able to get enacted 
the year before, with this addition, that the aediles ſhould, 


alſo, 
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alſo, be choſen in the ſame comitia, and that every thing 
elſe, that was to be done, and enacted by the people, ſhould 
be determined in the ſame manner, by the members of the 
tribes; which was, indeed, openly to deſtroy the power of 
the ſenate, and to eſtabliſh That of the people. 

XLIV. When the conſuls were informed of this, they 
grew anxious, and conſidered by what means the commo- 
tion, and ſedition might ſpeedily, and ſafely, be removed. 
Appius adviſed to ſummon to arms every man, who deſired 
the conſtitution might be preſerved ; and, if any refuſed to 
take arms, to look upon them as enemies. But Quintius 
was of opinion they ought to apply perſuaſion to the ple- 


beians, and convince them that, through ignorance of their 
intereſt, they were led into pernicious reſolutions: And he 
ſaid that it was the greateſt of follies to aim at obtaini 
from their fellow-citizens againſt their will thoſe things, 
which they might receive by their conſent. The advice of 
Quintius being approved of by the reſt of the ſenators, the 
conſuls went to the forum, and deſired the tribunes would 
give them leave to be heard, and appoint a time for it: 
And, having obtained both with difficulty, when the day 
they had deſired them to fix was come, the forum being 
filled with a great concourſe of people of all ſorts, which 
the magiſtrates on both ſides had prepared, and invited to 
come to their aſſiſtance, the conſuls preſented themſelves, 
in order to ſhew the ill conſequences of the law. Then 
Quintius, who was, in all reſpects, a man of moderation, 


and maſter of that eloquence, which was the moſt adapted to 


gain 
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gain the affections of the people, firſt deſired leave to ſpeak; 
and then made a ſpeech ſuited to the occafion, and apree- 
able to all: So that, thoſe, who ſpoke in favor of the law, 
were under great difficulties, having nothing to offer, that 
was more juſt, or morereaſonable. And, if his collegue could 
have prevailed upon himſelf not to meddle in this affair, the 
people, conſcious of the injuſtice, and illegality of their 
pretenfions, would have rejected the law: But, inſtead of 
that, his ſpeech was ſo full of haughtineſs, and fo offenſive 
to the ears of the poorer ſort, that they grew outrageous, 
= implacable, and broke out into greater animoſity than 
: For he did not talk to them as if they had been free 
men, wi Bil his fellow citizens, who had the power either to 
enact, or reject the law; but, domineering over them as if 
they had been a vile populace, foreigners, or men, whoſe 
li was precarious, he uttered ſharp, and inſufferable 
reproaches, upbraiding them with the abolition of their debts, 
and their revolt from the conſuls, when, ſnatching up the 
facred enſigns, they left the camp, and ran away of their own a 
accord: He put them in mind of the oaths they had entered 
into, when they took arms in defence of that country to which 
they owed their birth, and againſt which they turned thoſe | 
very arms: For which reaſon, he ſaid, it was not to be won- 
dered at, if, after they had been guilty of perjury to the gods, 
deſerted their generals, diſpeopled the city as far as in them lay, 
and grounded their return on the diſſolution of public faith, 
the ſubverſion of the laws, and the deſtruction of the con- 
Rirution, they uſed no moderation, nor could behave theni+ 
Vol. IV. M ſelves 
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ſelves like good citizens; but were, always, aiming at ſome- 
thing advantageous to themſelves, and unwarrantable by 
the laws; ſometimes, deſiring the power of creating magi- 
ſtrates out of their own body, and making theſe unaccount- 
able for their actions, and all ſacred; ſometimes, bringing 
to trial ſuch of the patricians as they thought fit, under the 
moſt ſhameful accuſations, and transferring the legal juriſ- 
dition, which the commonwealth had, before, made ule of 
in cauſes that relate to death, or baniſhment, from the moſt 
uncorrupt tribunal, to the vileſt populace; and, ſometimes, 
bringing in tyrannical, and wicked laws againſt men of birth, 
they, who were mechanics, and had no habitation, without 
leaving to the ſenate the power even of voting previouſly 
concerning thoſe laws, but 'depriving them of this honor 
alſo, which they had, always, enjoyed undiſputed under 
both kings, and tyrants. After he had uttered theſe things, 
and many others of the like nature, and abſtained from no 
ſharp reproach, or injurious appellation, he concluded with 
this declaration, which gave greater offence to the people 
than all the reſt, that the commonwealth would never ceaſe 
to be divided upon every thing, but, always, ſome new 
diſtemper would ſucceed the old, as long as the tribunitian 
power laſted; and faid, great care ought to be taken that 
the commencements of every political, and public affair be 
pious and juſt (for from good ſeeds, is produced good and 
wholeſome fruit, and from bad, evil and pernicious.) 

XLV. „If, therefore, ſays he, this magiſtracy found its 
« way into the commonwealth by concord ; was calculated 


cc for 
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« for the good of all, and received the ſanction both of the 
« auſpices, and the religious rites, it would have produced 
among us many great advantages, beneficence, harmony, 
« wholeſome laws, hopes of. bleſſings from heaven, and a 
« thouſgnd other benefits: But, ſince it was introduced by 
« violence, a contem pt of law, ſedition, the apprehenſion 
« of a civil war, and by every thing mankind moſt abhors, 
e how can it be expected that this inſtitution ſhould ever 
ce be good, or ſalutary, when ſuch were its commencements ? 
« So that, it is in vain for us to ſeek for a cure, and for 
ce thoſe remedies, which human reaſon ſuggeſts againſt the 
« eyils that are, continually, ſpringing out of it, ſo long as 
ce the pernicious root remains: For we ſhall have no end, 
ce no deliverance from the divine wrath, while this envious 
« fury, this cancer, rankling in our conſtitution, taints and 
© deſtroys every virtuous effort. But this ſubject ſhall be 
« treated at a more proper ſeaſon. Now, ſince it is my 
« duty to compoſe the preſent diſturbances, I fay this to 
ce you without diſſimulation: Neither this, nor any other 
cc law ſhall be enacted in my conſulſhip without the previous 
« order of the ſenate; and I will contend for the ariſtocracy, 
ce not only in words, but, if it ſhall be neceſſary to proceed 
ce to actions, I will not yield to her adverſaries even in 
« theſe: And, if you did not know, before, the extent of 
the conſular power, you ſhall learn it under my con- 
« ſulſhip.“ 

XLVI. Thus Appius ſpoke: When the mo ancient, and 
the ma reſpectable perſon among the tribunes, by name, 
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Caius ** Laectorius, a man of acknowledged valor in war, 
and of political abilities, roſe up to anfwer him: And, 
beginning from the earlieft tranſactions, he ſpoke long in 
favor of the people: That the poor, whom Appius had 
loaded with injurious appellations, had made many ſevere 
campaigns, not only, under their kings, when the neceſſity 
of ſerving might be imputed to them, but, alfo, after their 
expulſion, while they were acquiring liberty, and ſove- 
reignty for their country, for which they had received no 
return from the patricians, nor ſhared in any of the public 
advantages; but; like captives, had been deprived by them 
even of their liberty; to recover which they had been 
compelled to leave their country, from the defire of another, 
in which, as they were free men, they might live without 
being inſulted: And had obtained their return neither by 
offering violence to the ſenate, nor compelling them by a 
war to conſent to it, but, by yielding to them, when theſe 
deſired, ard intreated them to receive, again, the pled ges 
they had left behind them. He, then, mentioned the oaths, 
and appealed to the agreement, which had been entered 
into, to induce them to return; in which there was, firſt, a 
general amneſty; then, a power granted to the poor to 
create magiſttates both to protect them, and oppoſe thoſe, 
who deſired to oppreſs them. After he had expatiated 
upon theſe things, he produced the laws, which the people 
had, not long before, ratified; both That concerning the 
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the tranſlation of the juriſdiction, by which the ſenate had 
granted to the people the power of trying any of the patri- 
cians they ſhould think fit; and That concerning their ſuf- 
frages, by which the authority of thoſe ſuffrages was tranſ- 
ferred from the aſſemblies of the centuries to Thoſe of the 
* tribes. - 
XLVII. When he had gone through the defence of the 
people, he turned to Appius, and faid : After this, dare 
« you abuſe theſe, by whoſe means the commonwealth, 
« from being ſmall, is become conſiderable, and, from. being 


24* AAA® Thy vi, emoica Twy Ino 
xveray, If any paſſage in our author 
ever called for_the aſſiſtance of the 
commentators, it is this; and yet not 
one of them has ſo much as taken no- 
tice of the difficulty, ſo far from ap- 
plying any remedy to it. In the firft 
place, hiftorians are not allowed either 
to draw conſequences themſelves, or 
to introduce others drawing conſe- 
quences from facts, which have never 
been mentioned in their hiſtories. 
This rule Dionyſius could not have 
been ignorant of; and, to do bim 
juſtice, he has, always, obſerved it. 
But here, if we follow the editions, 
and manuſcripts, he ſays thot the ſe- 
nate had conſented to a law, by which 
the power, before exerciſed by the aſ- 
ſemblies of the centuries, was tranſ- 
ferred to Thoſe of the curiae. This 
law he had never mentioned before; 
nor, indeed, any other author; be- 
cauſe ſuch a law never exiſted: For, 
after the eſtabliſhment of the comitia 
tributa, the curiata were ſo far from 
ſucceeding to the power of the centu- 


t Cicero againſt Rull, c, 12, 


riata, that they were declining apace, 
and only made uſe of upon * 
occaſions; nay, they, at laſt, were 
ſo far in diſrepute, that, when they 
were called for the ſake of the auſpices, 
thirty lictors repreſented the thirty 
curiae. This being moſt certainly the 
caſe, would read diu inſtead of 
xvgraly ; becauſe this was really the 
fact, and a fact which our author had 
before, not only, mentioned, but in- 
larged upon, in relating the affair of 
v Cortolanus;z when the ſenate con- 
ſented to the two laws here mentioned 
by Laectorius: By the firſt. of which, 
the people had a power of trying the 
patricians; and, by the laſt, That of 
trying them in the comitia tributa, 
inſtead of the centuriata, As theſe 
two laws were obtained at the ſame 
time, and are mentioned together by 
Laectorius; and, as the other was 
never before taken notice of by Dio- 
nyſtus, or by any other author, I have 


made no difficulty to follow this cor- 


rection in the tranſlation. 
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ce obſcure, illuſtrious? And call others ſeditious, and re- 


« proach them with a kind of baniſhment, as if all preſent 
« did not ſtill remember what paſſed in their own time, 
« that your anceſtors, having raiſed a ſedition againſt the 
<« magiſtrates, and left their own country, took refuge here, 
« as ſuppliants? Unleſs, indeed, you will ſay that your 
« family, in leaving their country through a defire of 
ce liberty, acted nobly ; but that the Romans, when they 
ce did the ſame thing, ated otherwiſe. You have dared, 
cc alſo, to revile the tribunitian power, as introduced into 
ce the commonwealth for its deſtruction, and perſuaded 
ce theſe to abrogate this relief of the poor, this ſacred, this 
« irrevocable relief, ſecured by the great ſanction both of 
« gods, and men, thou greateſt enemy to the people, and 
c moſt tyrannical of all men | Neither have you been able 
ce to diſcover even this, that, in advancing theſe things, you 
ce traduce both the ſenate, and your own magiſtracy : For 
ce the ſenate, having raiſed a ſedition againſt the kings, 
ce whoſe pride, and inſults they reſolved, no longer, to bear, 
« eſtabliſhed the conſulſhip, and, before they had expelled 
ce the kings, inveſted others with the regal power: So that, 

ce every thing you have ſaid againſt the tribunitian power, 
e as introduced for the deſtruction of the commonwealth, 

ce becauſe it ſprung from ſedition, you have faid againſt 
ce the conſulſhip alſo: For this ſprung from no other cauſe, 
than from the ſedition of the patricians againſt the 
kings. But, to what purpoſe do I fay theſe things to you, 
«as to a citizen indued with humanity, and moderation, 


© whom 
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© whom all here preſent know to have inherited from your 
e anceſtors perverſeneſs, ſeverity, and enmity to the people, 
« and to have received from nature a ſavageneſs incapable 
« of being tamed ? Why do I not rather prefer actions to 
« words; fall upon you, and let you ſee how great the 
« ſtrength, unknown to you, is of that people, whom you 
« were not aſhamed to call vagabond and vile, and how 
« great the power of this magiſtracy, which the law obliges 
you to reverence, and ſubmit to? I too ſhall lay aſide all 
« diſfimulation, and begin.” 

XLVIII. Having ſaid this, and taken the oath, which 
was among them the greateſt, that he would either get the 
law paſſed, or loſe his life, the people being all ſilent, and 
in an agony of expectation concerning what he was going 
to do, he ordered Appius to depart the aſſembly: But he, 
inſtead of obeying, placed the lictors about him together 
with the body of men, which he had brought from home 
for that purpoſe, and obſtinately refuſed to leave the forum; 
when Laectorius, commanding ſilence, ſaid, that the tri- 
bunes ordered the conſul to be carried to priſon. Upon 
this, the officer, by his command, advanced to ſeize his 
perſon; and the foremoſt lictor repulſed him with blows. 
The people raiſing a great outcry, and ſhewing their reſent- 
ment, Laectorius himſelf came forward, and exhorted them 
all to aſſiſt him. Appius, ſupported by a numerous, and 
ſtrong body of young men, ſtood his ground. After that, 
indecent words, and clamors paſſed between them, and they 
puſhed one e ; till, at laſt, the conteſt ended in 

blows, 
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blows, and they began to throw ſtones. But Quintius, the 
other conſul, repreſſed their fury, and prevented the miſchief 
from proceeding further ; he, together with the moſt an- 
cient ſenators, intreating, and conjuring them all to deſiſt, 
and throwing himſelf between the OY parties. The 
day, alſo, was well nigh ſpent: So that, they ſeparated 
againſt their will, The following days, the magiſtrates 
accuſed one another; the conſul charging the tribunes with 
an endeavour to invalidate his authority, by ordering a con- 
ſul to be carried to priſon; and the tribunes complained 
that the conſul had ſtruck thoſe, whoſe perſons were ren- 
dered ſacred by the law, Laectorius having on his face the 
marks of the ftrokes ſtill to be ſeen : And the whole city, 
being full of rage and fury, was rent with faction. From 
this time, the people, together with the tribunes, kept guard 
in the capitol both day, and night without intermiſſion. 
The ſenate then aſſembled, and entered into a long, and dif- 
ficult conſideration of the means to put a ſtop to the ſedi- 
tion; and, not only, the greatneſs of the danger, but the 
diſſenſion, alſo, of the conſuls preſented itſelf to their 
thoughts: For Quintius adviſed to yield to the people in 
every thing, that was reaſonable ; but Appius thought death 
more eligible than ſubmiſſion. 
XLIX. There being no end of theſe conteſts, Quintius 
took the tribunes, and Appius apart, and begged, and con- 
jured them to prefer the conſideration of the public to their 
private animoſities: And, obſerving that thoſe relented, but 
that his collegue perſiſted in his former arrogance, he per- 
N ſuaded 
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ſuaded Laectorius, and the reſt of the tribunes to refer both 
their private, and public complaints to the determination of 
the ſenate. After he had obtained this, he aſſembled the 
| ſenate; and, giving great commendations to the tribunes, 
begged of his collegue not to oppoſe the public ſafety ; 
then called upon thoſe, who uſed to deliver their opinions. 
Publius Valerius Poplicola, who was firſt called, adviſed that 
the mutual accuſations of the tribunes, and the conſul, re- 
lating to what they had ſuffered, or done in the tumult, 
ſince it had not flowed from an inſidious deſign, or a view 
to their own ambition, but from aconteſt concerning public 
meaſures, might be diſmiſſed by a general vote, and that 
no one be called in queſtion on that account: And, con- 
cerning the law itſelf, ſince Appius, the conſul, would not 
ſuffer any law to be laid before the people without the 
previous order of the ſenate, that the ſenate, farſt, take it into 
conſideration ; and that the tribunes, together with the 
conſuls, take care to preſerve union, and good order among 
the citizens, when they come to give their votes in relation 
to it. This advice being approved of by all, Quintius imme- 
diately put the queſtion to the ſenate concerning the law; 
and, after many objections made to it by Appius, and many 
anſwers made to them by the tribunes, it was carried by a 
great majority to lay it before the people. The previous 
reſolution of the ſenate being paſſed, the private conteſts of 
the magiſtrates ceaſed, and the people, joyfully, accepting 
this conceſſion of the ſenate, ratified the law by their votes, 
From that time to this, the tribunes of the people, and the 
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aediles are choſen without auſpices, or any other religious 
rites, in the aſſemblies of the tribes. This was the end of 
the tumult, which diſturbed the commonwealth at that 
time. | 
L. Not long after, the Romans thought proper to raiſe 
forces, and to ſend out both the conſuls againſt the Aequi, 
and the Volſci: For it was faid that numerous armies, of 
both theſe nations had taken the field, and were, then, laying 
waſte the territories of their allies: The armies being ſoon 
ready, and the conſuls having drawn lots for the command 
of them, Quintius marched againſt the Aequi, and Appius 
againſt the Volſci. The ſucceſs of each of the conſuls was 
ſuch as might be expected: For the army commanded by 
Quintius, pleaſed with the mildneſs, and moderation of their 
general, were ready to obey all his orders, and preſented 
themſelves to moſt of the dangers of their own accord, from 
a Gir of acquiring glory, and honor for their command- 
: Thus, he overrun great part of the country of the 
aan, and plundered it, the enemy not daring to come to 
an ingagement : By which means, he poſſeſſed himſelf of a 
great booty, and rich ſpoils: And the army, after a ſhort ſtay 
in the enemy's country, returned to the city without any loſs, 
bringing. home their general adorned with the luſtre of his 
actions. But the army under Appius, from their hatred to him, 
neglected many things eſtabliſhed by the Roman diſcipline : 
For, during the whole campaign, they ſhewed an affected 
cowardice, and a contempt of their general ; and, when they 
were to ingage the ad of the Volſci, and their commanders 


had 
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had drawn them up in order of battle, they refuſed to fight; 


and, even, the centurions, and the ſtandard bearers, theſe, 
throwing away their ſtandards, and the others leaving their 
ranks, fled to the camp: And, if the enemy, wondering 
at their unexpected flight, and fearing an ambuſh, had not 
ſtopped their purſuit, the greateſt part of the Romans had 
been cut in pieces. This they did through the envy they 
bore to their general, leſt, by the luſtre of his ſucceſs, he 
might have obtained a glorious triumph, and the other 
honors due to a conqueror. And the next day, when the 
conſul ſometimes upbraided them with their inglorious 
flight, ſometimes exhorted them to efface that ignominious 
action by a noble effort; and, at others, threatened to put 
the laws in execution againſt them, if they refuſed to face 
the dangers of the field, they broke out into diſobedience, 
clamoured againſt him, and deſired he would lead them 
out of the enemy's country, ſpent as they were with the 
wounds they had received: For moſt of them had bound 
up the ſound parts of their bodies, as if they had been 
wounded: So that, Appius was obliged to withdraw his 
forces from the enemy's country: And the Volſci, purſuing 
them in their retreat, killed a great number of them. As 
ſoon as they were in their own territories, the conſul aſſem- 
bled the troops; and, after many reproaches, ſaid he was 
reſolved to inflict on them the puniſhment ordained againſt 
thoſe who leave their ranks : And, notwithſtanding the le- 
gates, and the other officers intreated him touſe moderation, 
and not to accumulate calamities upon the commonwealth, 

N 2 he 
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he paid no regard to any of them, but ordered the puniſh- 
ment to be inflicted. After which, the centurions, whoſe 
centuries had run away, and the ſtandard bearers, who. had 
loft their ſtandards, were ſome of them beheaded with an 
ax, and others beaten with ſticks till they died : The com- 
mon ſoldiers were decimated; every tenth man, upon whom 
the lot fell, being put to, death for the reſt: This is the 
puniſhment in uſe among the Romans for thoſe who leave 
their ranks, or deliver up their ſtandards. After this, the 
election of magiſtrates drawing near, the conſul, deteſted by 
all, brought home the remains of the army afflicted, and 
Eugraced.. 

LI. Lucius Valerius for the ſecond time, and Tiberius 
Aemilius being appointed conſuls, the tribunes, after a ſhort 
time, reſumed the affair of the divifion of the lands; and, 
coming to the conſuls, deſired, and earneſtly intreated them to 
perform the promiſes made by the ſenate to the people in the 
conſulſhip of Spurius Caſſius, and Proculus Virginius. Both 
the conſuls favoured their requeſt ; Tiberius Aemilius from 
an old, and not an unreaſonable reſentment. he entertained 
againſt the ſenate for having refuſed the triumph to his father, 
when he demanded it; and Valerius deſired to apply a re- 
medy to the diſpleaſure, which the people had conceived 
againſt him for having, when quaeſtor, cauſed Spurius Caſſius 
to be put to death as aiming at tyranny, a man, who had 
ſhewn himſelf, not only, the greateſt. general, but the ableſt 
politician of his time, and: firſt propoſed the law concerning 


25* Aru Ove. See the firſt annotation on the ſeventh book. 
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the diviſion of lands; and, for that reaſon chiefly was hated 
by the patricians, as one who ſought to gain the affections 
of the people. The confuls, therefore, having promiſe@t 
them to propoſe the diviſion of lands in the ſenate, and to 
aſſiſt them in procuring the law to be enacted, the tribunes 
gave credit to their promiſes; and, going to the ſenate, ſpoke 
with great moderation: And the former, deſiring to avoid the 
appearance of contention, gave them no oppofition, but de- 
ſired the oldeſt ſenators to deliver their opinions: Lucius 
Aemilius, the father of one of the conſuls, was tlie firft 
perſon called upon, who ſaid that, in his opinion, it was 
« both juſt in itſelf, and for the intereſt of the common- 
ce wealth, that the poſſeſſions of the public ſhould be di- 
ce yided among all, and not among a few; and he adviſed 
ce to gratify the people in what they deſired, to the end that 
ce this conceſſion might be eſteemed a favor: For they had 
granted even many other things to them through neceſ- 
« fity, not choice: And, that the poſſeſſors of the public 
ce lands ought to be thankful for the time they had enjoyed 
« them unobſerved; and, when ordered to reſign thoſe 
« lands, not deſire to continue in the poſſeſſion of them. 
« He added that, beſides the point of right, the force of 
« which every one muſt acknowledge, and according to 
e which the poſſeſſions of the public ought to be common 
ce to all; and Thoſe of private perſons the property of ſuch 
<« as had acquired them according to law, the matter in 
| «queſtion was, now, made even neceſſary by the fenate, 
<« who, ſeventeen: years before, had ordered the * 5 
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« be divided: And he ſhewed that the order, then made 
« by them, was advantageous to the commonwealth, fince 
« the view of it was that neither the lands ſhould lie un- 
ce cultivated, nor the poor, by living at Rome in idleneſs, 
« which was now the caſe, envy the advantages of others; 
« and that young men might be brought up for the ſervice 
« of the commonwealth in the habitations, and poſſeſſions 
« of their fathers, and derive ſome ſpirit from a good edu- 
« cation; ſince ſuch, as have no poſſeſſions of their own, 
ce and live miſerably on the wages they receive for cultiva- 
« ting Thoſe of others, either do not deſire to beget children 
« at all, or, if they do, produce a bad and unhappy off- 
« ſpring, ſuch, as may be expected from low marriages, and 
« a beggarly education. My opinion, therefore, is, ſays be, 
ec that the conſuls carry into execution the reſolutions, which 
« were, then, paſſed by the ſenate, and have, ſince, been 
« delayed by reaſon of the intervening tumults, and appoint 
« the perſons, who are to divide the lands. 
LII. Aemilius having ſpoken thus, Appius Claudius, the 
conſul of the former year, being the ſecond perſon called 
upon, gave a contrary opinion, and ſaid, © that neither the 
« ſenate ever deſigned to divide the poſſeſſions of the public 
« (otherwiſe their deſigns had, long fince, been carried into 
« execution) but only deferred it to another ſeaſon, and to 
c another conſideration, from a deſire of putting a ſtop to 
the ſedition, then, raging, which had been raiſed by. the 
« conſul, who was aiming at tyranny, and, afterwards, 
« ſuffered condign puniſhment : Neither did the conſuls, 


c who 
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« who were created immediately after this reſolution of the 
« ſenate, carry the ſame into execution, foreſeeing the great 
© miſchiefs to which this would give birth, if the poor were 
e once accuſtomed to ſhare the poſſeſſions of the public: 
Neither did the conſuls of the next fifteen years, though 
<« many dangers. were brought upon them by the people, 
« do any thing contrary to the intereſt of the public, becauſe 
i even theſe were not authorized by the reſolution of the 
« ſenate to appoint: the perſons, who were to divide the 
lands, but the firſt conſuls ; So that, it neither becomes 
« you, Valerius, and Aemilius, deſcended as you are from 
* worthy anceſtors ; neither is it ſafe for you to propoſe the 
« diviſion of lands in this place, ſince the ſenate did not 
direct you to carry it into execution. Let this ſuffice to 
« evince that you, who have been made conſuls ſo many 
« years after that reſolution was paſſed by the ſenate, are 
not bound by it. Now, concerning thoſe, who have either 
« forcibly, or ſecretly, appropriated to themſelves the public 
lands, a few words will be ſufficient : If any man knows 
« that another enjoys lands, to which he cannot ſupport his 
« title by law, let him give information of it to the conſuls, 
and proſecute him according to the laws, which are not, 
* now, to be enacted: For they have been enacted long 

ſince, and no length of time has abrogated them. But 
« {ince Aemilius has, alſo, ſpoken to the utility of this mea- 
« ſure, and aſſerted that the diviſion of lands will tend to, 
the good of all, I will not ſuffer even this part to paſs 
without refuting it: For he ſeems to me to conſider only” 
N the . 
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© the preſent, without any regard to the future; becauſe 
< the portion of the public lands to be granted to the idle, 
&« and the poor, which ſeems to him, now, of ſmall im- 
ce portance, will, one day, produce many great evils : Since, 
<« the cuſtom, that accompanies it, and will ſubſiſt, muſt 
« for ever prove pernicious and dreadful : For the gratifi- 
ce cation of wicked deſires does not eradicate, but inflame 
them, and render them ſtill more wicked. Let their 
ce actions convince you of what I fay : For, to what pur- 
<« poſe ſhould- you pay any regard either to my words, or to 
« Thoſe of Aemilius ? | 

LIII. “ You all know how many enemies we have over- 
e come, how large an extent of country we have ravaged, 
* and how great a quantity of ſpoils we have taken in the 
e towns we have conquered, the loſs of which has reduced 
<« the enemy from a ſtate of opulence, to great want; and 
* that thoſe who, now, complain of poverty, were deprived 
<« of none of theſe ſpoils, nor had leſs than their ſhare in the 
« diftribution of them. And, does it appear that they have 
e improved their former condition by theſe acquiſitions, or live 
ce in greater ſplendor ? I have wiſhed, indeed, and prayed to 
< the gods that it might prove fo, to the end they might 
become leſs troubleſome to the city they inhabit : But, 
ce inſtead of that, you ſee, and hear them complaining of 
ce their extreme poverty: So that, if you were to grant them 
ce what they now aſk, and more, their fortunes would not even 
ce be improved by it: For the poverty of theſe men does not 
« flow from their condition, but from their behaviour; 


« whom 
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« whom this ſmall portion of land will be fo far from con- 
« tenting, that even all the preſents of kings, and tyrants - 
e cannot ſatisfy them. And, if we grant them this alſo, 
«© we ſhall act like thoſe phyſicians, who, in their preſcrip- 
ce tions, conſult the taſte of their patients: For the diſtem- 
ce pered part of the commonwealth will not be cured: by this 
« conceſſion, ' but even the ſound. part will be infected. 
Upon the whole, ſenators, it is incumbent upon you 
« to employ great care, and conſideration that you may 
« preſerve, with all poſſible vigor, the manners of the 
<« people from the corruption, chat is ſtealing upon them: 
* For you ſee to what a height the diſobedience of the 
ce people is arrived, and that they will, no longer, be go- 
e verned by the conſuls; and were ſo far from repenting 
cc of what they did bake, that they ſhewed the ſame diſo- 
« bedience even in the army, throwing down their arms, 
« leaving their ranks, ' abandoning their ſtandards to the 
« enemy, and running away in a ſhameful manner before 
* they ingaged, as if they could rob me of the glory of the 
« victory, without robbing | their country, at the ſame time, 
« of the trophies, which adorn that victory: Theſe, now, are 
« erected by the Volſci againſt' the Romans, their tem- 
e ples are adorned with our ſpoils, and their cities triumph, 
e now, more than ever, which, before, uſed to ſupplicate « — 
9 generals to ſave them from ſlavery, and ſubverſion. 
« it then Juſt, is it becoming i in you to thank them for an 
« ſucceſſes, and to reward them with public grants by a 
« diviſion of thoſe lands, which, as far as in them lay, the 
Vor. IV. O * enemy 
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enemy are maſters of? But, why ſhould we accuſe theſe, 
© who, through the want of education, and of birth, pay 
<« little regard to worthy actions, when we ſee that all eyen 
of our on number are not actuated with an ancient ſpirit: 


« 80 far from it, that, by ſome, gravity is called haughti- 
„ neſs; juſtice, folly; fortitude, madneſs, and modeſty, 


« Gmplicity. '''Qn-the other ſide, thoſe things that were, 
formerly, the objects of deteſtation, are, now, extolled, 
« and looked upon by the corrupted as wonderful. qualifi- 
< cations, ſuch, as cowardiſe,. buffoonry, malignity, crafty 
« wiſdom, raſhneſs in undertaking every-thing that is bad, 
ec and eaſineſs in abandoning every thing that is good; z 
<< vices, which have firſt ſeized; ; and then ſubverted many 
6c ſtrong cities. Theſe things, ſenators, whether agreeable, 
4 0 diſpleaſing to you, have been delivered with all truth, 
00 end freedom; and, to thoſe among you, who ſhall ap- 
proye of them (if any of you ſhall approve of them) they 
« * prove both, a preſent advantage, and a future ſecurity; 
„but, to me, ho, to promote the good of the public, bring 
« private hatred u pon myſelf, the cauſe of great dangers: 
60 For reaſon « enables me to, ſorelee what will 3 and I 


c own ene, 


LIV. After Appius had FO Ro OY almoſt all the 
reſt of the ſenators had delivered. the ſame opinion, the ſenate 


was diſmiſſed, The tribunes, reſenting their diſappointment, 
departed; and, aſter that, conſidered by what means they 
might take revenge on the man: They reſolved, therefore, 


after 
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after a, long conſultation, ta tiy Appius for his life; And 
having,; purſuant to that .reſolutjan, aceuſed- him, in an 
aſſembly of the people, they defireg all to be preſent on 
the day they ſhould, appoint, in,, order; to give; their votes 
concerning him. 87 The Accuſations they deſiggeti to bring 
againſt him were theſe: That he had given, Pernicious 


counſels againſt the people ; introduced a ſedition into the 


city; laid hands on a ilume, conttary to the ſacred laws 3 
and, baying t the command of the army, returned home 
with loſs, and great infamy. The tribunes, having declared 
theſe accuſations in the aſſembly, and appointed a certain 


day, on which they ſaid they would go through with the 


trial, they ſummoned him to appear on that day; and make 
his ee. All the patricians, reſenting this proceeding, 

prepared themſelves with, xl greateſt. .zeal to ſave the 
man; but, when they adyiſed Appi ius to ſubmit to his, 
ſituation, and appear ip a manner able to his; condition, 
he ſaid, he would do nothing ungenerous] or unworthy of 
his former actions; and that he had rather die a thouſand 
deaths, than throw himſelf at the feet of any man: And, 
when his friends were prepared to intreat the people in his 
favor, he oppoled.. it, ſaying! that be "Gould b. be. doubly 
aſhamed to ſee others do That for him, which he thought 
unbecoming to. do even for himſelf, After he had ſaid this 


and many other things of the like nature, ang; neither 
changed his dreſs, altered the fierceneſs of his looks,. nor 
abated any thing of his ſpirit, when he ſaw eyery one intent 
"POR; bis trial, and anxiouſly expecting the event of it, and 
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that a few days only were left, before it was to come on, he 
put himſelf to death. However, his friends pretended that 
he died of ſickneſs. When his body was brought to the 
forum, his ſon went to the tribunes, and conſuls, and defired 
they would aſſemble the people in the mariner uſual upon 
ſuch/6ccafions, and give him leave to make an oration upon 
the death of his father, according to the practice of the 
Romans at the funerals of worthy men: But the tribunes, 
while the conſuls were calling the aſſembly, oppoſed it, and 
ordered the youth to take away the dead body. However, 
the people would not ſuffer it, nor bear to ſee the body caſt 
out with ignominy; but gave leave to the youth to perform the 
cuſtomary honors to his father. This was the end of Appius. 
LV. The conſuls having raiſed the armies, led them'out 
of the city; Lucius Valerius marching againſt the Acqui, 
and Tiberius Aemilius againſt the Sabines: For theſe had 
made an irruption into the country of the Romans, during 
the ſedition; and, having plundered a great part of it, were 
returned home with a :confiderable booty. The Aequi often 
ingaged; and, great numbers of their men being wounded, 
they fled to their camp, which was ſtrongly ſituated, and, feln 
that time, never came out to fight. Valerius Giafeavoured to 
force theit camp, but was hindered by the gods from effecting 
it: For, after he had approached the camp, and begun the 
attack, the heavens were covered with darkneſs, and there 
fell a prodigious rain, accompanied with lightning, and 
terrible thunder; and, as ſoon as the army was difperſed, 
the ſtorm cealed, and over that * the ſky was clear. 

The 
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The conſul, looking upon this as an omen, and the augurs, 
at the ſame time, difſuading him from beſieging the camp, 
he was deterred from it, and laid waſte their country and, 
having given to his men all the booty he met with, he re- 
turned home with his army. While Tiberius Aemilius was 
over-running the enemy's country with great contempt of 
them at firſt, and expecting no enemy, he was attacked by 
the army of the Sabines, and a pitched battle was fought, 
which began about noon, and laſted tall ſun ſet; and when 
it, was dark, the two armies retired to their camps, without 
either conquering, or being conquered: « The: Followiny g days, 
the generals buried each their own dead, and fortified: their 
camps with ditches; and both of them took the ſame reſo- 
lution, which was to defend their own camps; and not to 
ingage in another action. At 1 91 Adr dard m_ 
and withdrew their forces. 

LVI. - The year following, which was the e eighth 
Olympiad, at which Parmenides of Poſidonia won the prize 
of the ſtadium, Theagenides being annual archon'at Athens, 
Aulus Virginius Nomentanus, and Titus Numicius Priſchs 
were choſen conſuls. They had no ſooner entered upon 
their magiſtracy, than news was brought that the Volſci 
were adyancing with a numerous army. And, not long 
after, one of the fortreſſes of the Romans was ſurpriſed, 
and ſet on fire: This fortreſs Was near Rome, and the ſmoke 
informed the citizens of the misfortune. Upon this, the 
conſuls, it being yet night, ſent ſome horſe to —— the 
motions of the ert ; and, having Pee you upon the 


walls, 
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walls, and poſted themſelves before the gates with: thoſe 
who were beſt prepared for expedition, they waited for the 
report of the horſe. As ſoon as it was day, and all the forces 

in the city were aſſeinbled, they marched againſt the enemy: 
Theſe, after they had plundered the fortreſs, and ſet fire to 
it, retired in haſte. The conſuls extinguiſhed the fire; and; 
leaving a garriſon in the fortreſs, returned to Rome. A few 
days after, both of them took the field with their own forces, 
and thoſe gf their allies} Virginius marching: againſt the 
Aequi, and Numicius againſt the Volſci : The war ſuc- 
ceeded according to: the deſire of both: For the Aequi; 
when Virginius was laying waſte their country, durſt not 
venture an ingagement; ; but, having placed an ambuſſrof 
choſen men in the woods with orders to fall upon the 
enemy when diſperſed, they were diſappointed of their hopes, 
the Romans ſoon diſcovering their deſign; - when a ſharp 
action inſued, in which the Aequĩ loſt many of their men: 
So that, from that time, they declined even to try: the fortune 
of another ingagement. Neither did Numicius find any 
army to oppoſe him, while he was marching to Antium, 
which was, at that time, one of the moſt conſiderable cities 
of the Volſei; but all the people of that nation were forced 
to defend themſelyes from the walls of their reſpective cities. 
In the mean time, great part of their country was laid waſte; 
and a ſmall. ſea· port town was taken, in which there was 


26. Ay NAY wou. See the fifty ſe- as Sigonius ſays it is in the old editions 
venth annotation on the fourth book. Cerio: If this is the preſent * Nettuno, 
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a dock for their ſhips, and a market for all the neceſſaries of 
life ; and thither, they uſed to carry the many ; prizes. they 
made by their Piracies: The conſul gave leave to the army 
to plunder the place of the ſlaves, effects, cattle, and mer- 
chandiſe: But all the free men, who had eſcaped military 
execution, were directed to be ſold publicly: — 
alſo, taken twenty two long {hips belonging to the Antiates, 
together with the rigging, and furniture of other ſbips : 
Ph. that, the Romans ſet fire to the houſes, by order of 
the conſul, deſtroyed the dock, and . demoliſhed, the walls 
to the foundations: So that, even after their departure, the 
fortreſs was no longer of any uſe to the Antiates. Theſe 
were the exploits of the two conſuls, while they acted 
ſeparately : They, afterwards, joined their forces, — made 
an incurſion into the territories of the Sabines; and, having 
laid them waſte, returned home with their forces. And 
thus the year ended. l 2 
LVII. The year ee Titus Quintics Capitolinus, oo 
Quintus Servilius Priſcus having entered upon the conſul- 
ſhip, the national forces of the Romans were in arms, and 
thoſe of their allies preſented themſelves of their own actord, 
before they had notice ſent them of the intended expedition. 
And tlie conſuls, after they had offered up their vows to the 
gods, and performed the luſtration of the army, went out 
againſt the enemy. The Sabines, againſt whom Servilius 


marched, neither came to an ingagement, nor took the 
field; but, continuing in their ſtrong places, 1 uffered their 
me». to be laid Anſte, their houſes to be burned, and their 
ſlaves 
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ſlaves to deſert: So that, the Romans retired out of their 
country with great eaſe, loaded with ſpoils, and exulting in 
their ſucceſs. This was the event of the expedition con- 
ducted by Servilius. The forces, which marched under 
Quintius againſt the Aequi, and the Volſci (for thoſe, who 
were to fight for the common cauſe, were gathered together 
in one place from both the nations, and had incamped be- 
fore the city of the Antiates) advancing with greater expedi- 
tion-than uſual, appeared before them, and laid down their 
baggage not far from the enemy's camp, in a low place, 
where they firſt had been ſeen by, and ſeen, the enemy, 
to avoid the appearance of fearing the number of their forces, 
greatly ſuperior to their own. When both armies were 
ready for the battle, they advanced to the plain ; and, 
ingaging, fought till noon, neither of them yielding to, or 
gaining ground upon, the other, and both continuing to 
relieve that part which ſuffered with freſh troops: But the 
| Aequi, and the Volſci, being more numerous than the 
Romans, found the greateſt benefit from this relief; and, 
by that means, had the advantage over the enemy, whoſe 
number was not equal to their courage. Quintius, ſeeing 
many of his men lie dead, and that the greateſt part of thoſe 
who ſurvived were wounded, was upon the point of order- 
ing a retreat to be ſounded ; but, fearing leſt the enemy 
ſhould look upon this retreat as a flight, he reſolved to make 
a puſh: And, taking with him the beſt of his horſe, flew 
to the right, which ſuffered moſt; where he upbraided the 


offioers themſelves with want of courage, put them in mind 


of 
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of their former exploits; thewed them to! what ſhame, and 
danger they would be expoſed to, if they offered to fly; 
= at laſt, aſſerted a thing that was not trut, which con- 
tributed more than all he had ſaid, to inſpire his own men 
with confidence, and the enemy with fear: He told them, 
that their other wing had, already, put the enemy to flight, 
and were advanced to their camp. Having ſaid this, he 
charged the Volſci; and, leaping f om his horſe, he, with 
the choſen horſe he had brought. with him, fought hand to 
hand. Upon this, thoſe whoſe ſpirits flagged till then, were 
animated, and, as if they were become other men, all ruſhed 
upon the enemy. And the Volſci (for theſe ſtood oppoſite 
to them) after a long reſiſtance, gave way. Quintius, having 
put theſe to flight, mounted his horſe; and, riding to the 
other wing, ſhewed to the foot poſted there that part of the 
enemy which was overcome, and exhorted them not to 
behave themſelves with leſs bravery than the others. 1 

LVIII. After this, none of 2 enemy ſtood their ground; 
but all fled together to their camp. However, the Romans 
did not purſue them far; but, being themſelves ſpent with 
toil, and their arms, no longer, in the ſame condition, they 
returned. And, after a few days were paſſed, for which 
they had made a truce in order to bury their dead, and 
recover their wounded, they ſupplied themſelves with every 
thing that was wanting, and fought another battle before 
their own camp: For the Volſci, and the Aequi, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement from the neighbouring fortreſſes, their 
general grew full of confidence, becauſe his forces were, 
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now, even five times . more numerous than Thoſe of the 
enemy; and, obſerving the camp of the Romans not to be 
ſtrongly fituated, he thought this the beſt opportunity to 
attack them. Having formed this deſign, he led his army 
to their camp about midnight; and, ſurrounding it with his 
men, took care they ſhould not ſteal away. Quintius, being 
informed of the number of the enemy, was glad they had 
reſolved upon the attack of his camp; and ſtayed till it 
was day, and till the hour, when the markets are, uſually, 
crouded; then, obſerving that the enemy were, already, 
ſpent both with want of ſleep, and ſkirmiſhing, and advanced 
neither in their centuries, nor ranks, but promiſcuoufly, 
and ſcattered here 'and there, he opened the gates of the 
camp, and fallied out with his choſen horſe; and the foot, 
doubling their files, followed. The Volſci, aſtoniſhed at 
their boldneſs, and at the madneſs of their onſet, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, were repulſed, and retired from the camp 
of the Romans. There ſtood not far from it a hill of a mo- 
derate height: Thither they haſtened, with a deſign both 
to reſt themſelves, and, after that, to form again; but they 
had no leiſure given them either to form, or to recover them- 
ſelves: For the enemy followed them at their heels, cloſing 
their files as much as poſſible, to the end that, while they 
were forcing their way up the riſing ground, they might 
not be borne down. Here followed a ſharp action, which 
laſted great part of the day, and many fell dead on both 
ſides. The Volſci, though ſuperior in number, and defended 

by the advantage of the ground, received no benefit from 
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either ; but, being forced by the ardor, and bravery. of the 
Romans, they abandoned the hill; and, in flying to their 
camp, the greateſt part of them were cut in pieces: For 
the Romans gave them no reſpite in the purſuit; but fol- 
lowed them cloſe, and never gave over the chaſe till they 
had taken their camp by ſtorm; and, having made all the 
men priſoners, who were left in the camp, and taken a 
great many horſes, arms, and baggage, they incamped 
there that night: And the following day, the conſul; 
having prepared every thing that was neceſſary for a ſiege, 
marched with his army to the city of the Antiates, which 
was not above thirty ſtadia diſtant from the camp. It 
happened that ſome auxiliary forces, ſent by the Aequi 
to the Antiates, were then in the city, and had the guard 
of the walls; who dreading the boldneſs of the Romans, 
endeavoured to eſcape out of the place ; but, being pre- 
vented by the Antiates, who had notice of their deſign, they 
reſolved to deliver up the city to the Romans, as ſoon as 
they came before it: The Antiates, being informed of this, 
yielded to the neceſſity they were under; and, concerting 
meaſures with the Aequi, ſurrendered the city to Quintius 
upon theſe conditions; that the Aequi ſhould have leave to 
Pan: and that the Antiates ſhould receive a garriſon, and 
obey the commands of the Romans. | The conſul, having 
made himſelf; maſter of the city upon ' theſe terms, and 
received proviſions, and every thing elſe he wanted for his 
army, placed a garriſon there, and returned to Rome with 
his forces. In conſideration of his ſucceſs, the ſenate, came 
P 2 out 
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out to meet him; and, having received him with great 
marks of fayor, e him with a triumph. bt 2 0 
LIX. The following year, the conſuls were Tiberius 
Aemilius for the ſecond time, and Quintus Fabius, the ſon 
of one of the three brothers, who commanded the forces 
ſent to the defence of Cremera, and were put to the ſwbrd 
there, together with their clients. As the tribunes, fup- 
ported by Aemilius, one of the conſuls, were, again, ſtirring 
up the People on account of the diviſion of lands, the ſenate, 
with a view both to court, and relieve the poorer fort, paſſed 
an order to divide among them ſome part of the country of 
the Antiates, which they had conquered the year before, 
and now poſſeſſed. And the triumvirs, appointed to divide 
theſe lands, were Titus Quintius Capitolinus, to whom the 
Antiates had ſurrendered themſelves, and with him Lucius 
Furius, and Aulus Virginius. But the generality of the 
people, and the poor, who looked upon themſelves as driven 
out of their country, were Ley N with this diviſion; ; 
colony v was not complete, to permit ſuch of the Latines, 
and Hernici, as were willing, to join it. The triumvirs, 
who were ſent to Antium, divided the land among their own 
people, leaving a certain part of it to the Antiates. In the 
mean time, both the conſuls took the field, Aemilius 
marching againſt the dabines, and Fabius Sgainſt the Aequi. 
Aemilius, having ſtaid a conſiderable time in the enemy's 
country, found no army there to defend it: So that, aſter 
he bad ravaged it with impunity, the election of magiſtrates 


drawing 
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drawing near, he returned home with his army. The 
Aequi ſent embaſſadors to Fabius to treat of a reconciliation, 
and friendſhip, before they were compelled to either by the 
defeat of their army, or the loſs of their towns: The conſul, 
having exacted from them two months proviſions for Nis 
army; two veſts for every man, arid fix months pay, and 
whatever elſe he thought neceflary, concluded a truce with 
them, till they could go to Rome, and obtain a peace from 
the ſenate ; who, hearing what had paſſed, gave to Fabius 
full power to make peace with the Aequi upon ſuch terms, 
as he himſelf ſhould think fit. After that, the two nations 
entered into a league, by the interpoſition of the conſul, upon 
theſe conditions: That the Aequi ſhould, for the future, be 
ſubject to the Romans without being diſpoſſeſſed either of 
their cities, or their territories; and that they ſhould not be 
obliged to ſend any thing to the Romans but troops, when 
ordered, to be maintained at their own expence. Fabius, 
having made this treaty, returned home with his army, and, 
together with his collegue, nominated the 9 for 
the following year. 

LX. The conſuls, named by them, were Spurius 
Poſtumius Albinus, and Quintus Servilius Priſcus for the 
ſecond time. In their conſulſhip, the Aequi came to a 
reſolution to violate the treaty lately made with the Romans, 


28, 83 er FR ' Livy this conſal Sp. Poftumius Albanus 
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upon the following occaſion: The Antiates, who were 
poſſeſſed of houſes, and lands, continued ſtill in the country, 
cultivating, not only, the lands appropriated to themſelves, 
but, alſo, Thoſe allotted by the triumvirs to the colony, 
under an ingagement to pay to theſe a certain proportion 
of the produce: But thoſe, who had neither, left the city; 
and, the Aequi willingly receiving them, they ſet out from 
thence, and committed robberies upon the territories of the 
Latines. After that, ſuch of the Aequi, as were bold and 
poor, joined theſe robbers: And, when the Latines lamented 
their condition in the ſenate, and deſired them either to ſend 
an army to their relief, or to ſuffer them to revenge them- 
ſelves on the aggreſſors, the ſenate, upon hearing their com- 
plaint, did not think fit either to ſend an army, or to ſuffer 
the Latines to take arms; but, appointing three embaſla- 
dors, of whom Quintus Fabius, who had concluded the 
treaty with that nation, was the chief, they ordered them 
to inquire of the principal perſons of that people, whether 
they had ſent out theſe bands of robbers, by a general con- 
ſent, into the territories of their allies, and into Thoſe of the 
Romans (for there had been ſome incurſions made u 
theſe, alſo, by the fugitive Antiates) or whether the — 
had no hand in any thing which had happened: And, if 
they ſaid the actions complained of had been committed by 
private perſons, without the conſent of the people, to de- 
mand reſtitution of the things ſtolen, and that the male- 
factors might be delivered up to them. Upon the arrival of 
the embaſſadors, the Aequi, having heard their propoſals, 


gave 
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gave them evaſive anſwers; ſaying, indeed, that the robberies 
complained of had not been committed with the apptobation 
of the public; but refuſing to deliver up the guilty perſons, 
who, being driven. out of their city, and becoming wan- 
derers, had implored their protection. Fabius, reſentin g 
this, proteſted againſt their violation of the treaty they had 
made with him; and, ſeeing the Aequi diſſembled, and 
deſired time to conſider of his propoſals, and ſought to de- 
tain him under the pretence of hoſpitality, he took that 
opportunity of ſtaying there, in order to pry into their af- 
fairs; and, viſiting every part of their city, under the color 
of ſeeing their public places, and their temples, and parti- 
cularly the ſhops of their armourers, where he found ſome 
arms already made, and others making, he diſcovered their 
deſign: And, returning to Rome, informed the ſenate both 
of what he had heard, and ſeen. And the ſenate, without 
heſitating any longer, came to a reſolution to ſend the feciales 
with orders to declare war againſt the Aequi, unleſs they 
ſent away the fugitive Antiates, and ingaged to do juſtice 
to the injured. The Aequi gave haughty anſwers to the 
feciales, and made no ſecret of their diſpoſition to accept 
the war. But the Romans were not at liberty to ſend an 
army againſt them that year; either by reaſon of a divine 
prohibition, or on account of the diſtempers, with which 
the people were afflicted during great part of it: However, 
a ſmall army, ſent to defend their allies, under the command 
of Quintus Servilius, one of the conſuls, incamped on the 
frontiers of the Latines. At Rome, his collegue, Spurius 

© Poſtu- 
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Poſtumius, conſecrated the temple of Dius Fidius, upon 
the Quirinal hill, on the day called the nones of June; 
which temple had, indeed, been built by Tarquin, the laſt 
king, but not conſecrated- in his reign with the ceremo- 
nies in uſe among the Romans. By order, therefore, of the 
ſenate, the name of Poſtumius was, upon this occaſion, in- 
{cribed on the temple. Nothing elſe worth w_ eren 
during their conſulſhip. 

LXI. In the ſeventy ninth Olympiad, at which Xeno- 
phon of Corinth won the prize of the ſtadium, Archedemides 
being archon at Athens, Titus Quintius Capitolinus, and 
Quintus Fabius Vibulanus entered upon the conſulfhip ; 
Quintius being appointed conſul for the third time by the 
people, and Fabius for the ſecond. Both theſe the ſenate 
fent into the field at the head of numerous armies well 
provided: Quintius was ap pointed to defend that part of 
the Roman frontiers, that lay contiguous to Thoſe of the 
enemy; and Fabius, to harraſs the country of the Acqui: 
| Theſe Fabius found waiting for him on their own confines 
with a great army. After each of them had formed their 
camps in the moſt advantageous poſts, they advanced to 
the plain, and the Aequi provoking the Romans to an in- 
gagement, and beginning the onſet, they continued fighting 
great part of the day with reſolution, and eonſtancy; every 
man Placing his hopes of victory in himſelf alone: But, the 
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ſwords of the greateſt part becoming uſeleſs, by their re- 
peated ſtrokes, the generals ordered a retreat to be ſounded, 
and both returned to their camps. After this action, no 
pitched battle was fought, but continual ſkirmiſhes happened, 
and ingagements of the light armed men, as they were go- 
ing out for water, and eſcorting conyoys. And, upon theſe 
occaſions, it ſeldom happened that either of them had the 
advantage. During theſe tranſactions, a detachment of the 
army of the Aequi, marching by other roads that were un- 
guarded, made an irruption into that part. of the Roman 
territories, which' lay at the greateſt diſtance from the fron- 
tiers, and was for that reaſon defenceleſs ; from whence they 
took many captives, and effects; and returned home without 
being diſcovered by the parties ſent out by Quintius to de- 
fend the country. The ſame thing happened continually, 
and expoſed the conſuls to great obloquy. After this, 
Fabius, being informed by his ſcouts, and by the priſo- 
ners, that the Aequi were gone out of their camp with 
the beſt of their forces, he himſelf marched in the night, at 
the head of a choſen body both of horſe, and foot, leaving 
thoſe, who were the moſt advanced in age, to guard the camp. 
The Aequi, having plundered the country into which they 
had made an incurſion, were returning to their camp with a 
great booty; but they had not proceeded far, before Fabius 
preſented himſelf before them; and, having taken away 
their booty, defeated thoſe who ſtood their ground, after a 
brave reſiſtance: The reſt diſperſed themſelves; and, being 


acquainted with the roads, e the purſuers, and fled 
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to their camp. The Aequi, ſtruck with this unexpected 
misfortune, decamped in the night; and, after that, never 
ſtirred out of their city; but ſuffered their corn, which was 
then fit to cut, to be carried off by the enemy in their ſight; 
their herds of cattle to be driven away; their effects to be 
ſeized ; their country houſes to be ſet on fire, and many 
oiſontrs to be taken. Aſter this action, Fabius, the time 
being come for the conſuls to reſign their power to others, 

returned home with his army : As did alſo Quintius. 
LXII. When they came to Rome, they declared Aulus 
Poſtumius Albus, and Spurius Furius conſuls. Theſe had, no 
ſooner, entered upon their magiſtracy, than meſſengers ſent in 
haſte arrived from their allies the Latines, who being introduced 
into the ſenate, informed them that the Antiates were not to 
1 be depended upon, ſince the Aequi were, continually, ſend- 
ing deputies to them ſecretly, and great numbers of Volſci 
reſorted to their city openly, under the color of buying 
proviſions, and were introduced there by thoſe, who had, 
before, left the city of the Antiates through want, when their 
lands were divided among the Romans, as I faid, and de- 
ſerted to the Aequi. They, alſo, informed the ſenate that 
this corruption of the inhabitants had ſpread itſelf even to 
many of their own colony; and that, unleſs their deſigns 
were prevented by the impoſition of a ſufficient garriſon, an 
unexpected war would ariſe from thence againſt the Romans. 
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Not long after theſe meſſengers, others came from the 
Hernici, with advice that a numerous army of the Aequi 
were come out of their confines, and lay incamped in their 


country, where they plundered every thing; that the Volſci 
had joined the Ad upon this occalion; and that the 
greateſt part of their army conſiſted of the former. Upon 


garriſon 


this, the ſenate. came to a teſolution to ſend another 
to quell thoſe who were raiſing diſturbances among the 
Ad. and to ſecure the eity (for ſome of them were 
come to Rome to juſtify themſelves, and it was viſihle they 
had no good deſign) and that Spurius Furius, one of the 
conſuls, ſhould march with an army againſt the Acqui. 
And both armies ſoon took the field. The Acqui, hear- 
ing that the Romans were upon their maich, decamped 
from the territories of the Herniei; in order to meet them. 
When they came in ſight of one another, they incamped 
that day at no great diſtance: The day after, the enemy 
advanced to the camp of the Romans in order to ſound 
their intentions; but theſe not coming out to fight, the 
others ſkirmiſhed ; and, without performing any conſider- 
able exploit, returned in triumph. The next day, the Roman 
conſul decamped | (for the place was not very ſecure) and 
formed his camp in a more advantageous poſt; where he ſunk 

a deeper ditch, and ſtrengthened it with paliſades of a greater 
height. The enemy, ſeeing this, were greatly encouraged ; 

and ſtill more, after they had received a reinforcement” both 
from the Volſci, and the Aequi: 80 that, without further 
"ys they led their forces to the camp of the Romans. 
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LXIII. The conſul, conſidering that the army under his 
command was not ſufficiently ſtrong to encounter both theſe 
nations, ſent ſome of his horſe to Rome with letters, 05 
which he deſired that a reinforcement might, ſpeedily, be 
ſent to him, his army being in danger of a total defeat. 
After theſe letters were received by his collegue Poſtumius 
(it being about midnight when the horſe arrived) he aſſem- 
bled the ſenate by diſpatching ſeveral meſſengers to the houſes 
of the ſenators; and, before it was broad day light, they 
came to a reſolution, that Titus Quintius, who had been 
thrice conſul, ſhould inſtantly march againſt the enemy, in 
quality of proconſul, at the head of the braveſt youth both 
foot, and horſe ; and that Aulus Poſtumius, the other conſul, 
ſhould aſſemble the reſt of the troops, that could not ſa ſoon 
be brought together, and go to the aſſiſtance of the Roman 


army with all expedition. It was now day light, and Quin- 
tius had aſſembled about five thouſand voluntiers, with whom 


he, preſently, marched out of the city. The Aequi had a 
ſuſpicion of this: For which reaſon, they reſolved to attack 
the camp of the Romans, before the ſuccours ſhould arrive, 
in expectation of forcing it by their numbers; and, with 
this view, they divided their army into two bodies, and all 
of them came out of their camp. The attack was maintained 
with great vigor during the whole day; and the enemy, 
who boldly mounted the intrenchments in many places, 
though expoſed to a continual ſhower of javelins, arrows, 
and ſtones thrown by ſlings, could not be repulſed. - Here, 
the conſul, and the legate encouraging one another, both 


opened 
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opened the gates at the ſame time; and, ſallying out upon 
the enemy with the braveſt of their men, attacked them on 
both ſides of the camp, and put to flight thoſe, who were 
mounting the intrenchments. The enemy now giving way, 
the conſul, after a ſhort. purſuit of thoſe who fled before 
him, returned : But his brother and legate, Publius Furius, 
carried on by his courage and ardor, followed the enemy to 
their camp, charging them as they fled, with great ſlaughter. 
He had with him two cohorts, not exceeding a thouſand 
men. As ſoon as the enemy, who were about five thouſand, 
ſaw this, they ruſhed upon him from their camp: Some 
attacked his men in front, while their horſe, wheeling about, 
fell upon their rear. The troops of Publius being thus ſur- 
rounded, and cut off from their own army, when they had 
it in their power to fave their lives by delivering up their 
arms (for the enemy invited them to this, and were ex- 
tremely deſirous to take a thouſand of the braveſt amon g 
the Romans priſoners, in order to obtain, through their 
means, an honourable peace) they deſpiſed the terms offered 
them; and, exhorting one another to do nothing unworthy 
of their country, they all died aghting, after they had killed 
many of the enemy. 
LXIV. Theſe being ſlain, the Aequi, elated with their ſuc- 
c&{s, advanced to the camp of the Romans, bearing aloft the 
head of Publius, and Thoſe of the other conſiderable perſons, 
fixed to their ſpears, in expectation that ſo dreadful a ſpectacle 
would terrify them, and compel them to deliver up their 
arms. The Romans were, indeed, moved with compaſſion 
| at 
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at the calamity of the ſlain, and lamented their misfortune ; 
but they were inſpired with a double ardor for the fight, and 
with a noble paſſion either to conquer, or to die like them 
rather than ſurrender. That night therefore, while the enemy 
lay before their camp, the Romans continued awake, and 
employed themſelves in reſtoring thoſe parts of it, that were 
impaired, and in contriving many and various things to re- 
pulſe the enemy, if they attempted to renew the attack. 
The next day, the aſſault was repeated, and the paliſades were 
pulled up in many places: The Aequi were often repulſed 
by the Romans, when theſe fallied out upon them in a body; 
and, when the Romansadvanced with too much boldneſs, they 
were often forced back by the others. This lafted the whole 
day : Here, the Roman conſul was wounded in the thigh 
by a javelin, that pierced his ſhield, and many other perſons 
of diſtinction, who fought by his fide, were alſo wounded. 
By this time, the Romans were ſpent with toil, when Quin- 
tius, unexpectedly, appeared about the cloſe of the evening, 


at the head of the reinforcement of choice voluntiers. At 
the ſight of theſe, the enemy retired, and raiſed the inef- 


val ſiege; and the Romans, ſallying out upon them in 
their retreat, put the hindmoſt to the ſword: However, as 
the greateſt part of the former were weakened by their 
wounds, they did not purſue them far, but ſoon turned; 
And, after this, both remained a conſiderable time in their 
camps, acting upon the defenſive. 

LXV. After that, another body of the Aequi, and volſci, 
INES this a proper opportunity to plunder the country of 


the 
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the Romans, while their beſt troops were in the field, 
marched out in the night; and, entering that part of their 
territories that was moſt remote, and where the huſbandmen 
ſeemed to be under no apprehenſion, they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of many captives, and a great booty. But the event 
of this expedition proved unfortunate to them in their 
return: For the other conſul, Poſtumius, being informed 
of this enterpriſe of the enemy, while he was marching to 
the relief of the Romans, then beſieged in their camp, 
appeared before them unexpectedly. Theſe were neither 
aſtoniſhed, nor terrified at his approach ; but, having, at 
their leifure, ſecured their baggage, and booty in a ſtrong 
place, and left a ſufficient guard to defend it, the reſt 
marched in good order to encounter the Romans; and, 
ingaging, performed many memorable actions; a few main- 
taining the fight againſt great numbers (for many came to 
the aſſiſtance of the Romans from the country) and thoſe 
lightly armed, againſt men, whoſe bodies were, intirely, 
ſecured with armour : However, they killed many of the 
Romans; and, though intercepted in an enemy's country, 
were very near erecting a trophy themſelves againſt thoſe, 
who had come to attack them : But the conſul, and the 
Roman horſe that was with him, all choſen men, charging, 
with their horſes unbridled, that part of the enemy that was 
firmeſt, and fought with the greateſt reſolution, they broke 
them, and killed great numbers: Thoſe in the front being 
ſlain, the reſt gave way, and fled: And the men appointed 
to guard the baggage, abandoned it, and ran to the neigh- 


bouring 
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bouring mountains. In the action, few of them were ſlain; 
but very many in the rout, as they were both unacquainted 
with the country, and purſued by the Roman horſe. 
LXVI. While theſe things were tranſacting, the other 
conſul, Spurius, being informed that his collegue was com- 
ing to his aſſiſtance, and fearing leſt the enemy ſhould go 
out to meet him, and intercept his march, reſolved to divert 
them from this deſign by attacking their camp: But the 
enemy prevented him by decamping, as ſoon as they were 
informed of the misfortune of their forces by thoſe, who- 
had fled from the defeat; and, the night after the action, 
they retired to their city, without. performing every thing 
they had propoſed ; ſince, beſides thoſe, who had loſt their 
lives in the actions, and in plundering, they loſt many more 
in their retreat: For, ſuch of them, as were oppreſſed with 
toil, and weakened with the loſs of blood, marched ſlowly; 
and their limbs failing them, they dropped down, particu- 
larly at the fountains, and rivers, to quench their thirſt: 
Theſe the Roman horſe overtaking, put to death: Neither 
did the Romans themſelves return home with complete 
ſucceſs from this campaign: For they loſt many brave 
men in the ſeveral actions, and a legate, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf above all the reſt in that battle: However, 
they brought with them a victory inferior to none. — 
were the tranſactions of this conſulſhip. 
ILXVII. The next year, Lucius Aebutius, and Publius 
Servilius Priſcus were conſuls ; when the Romans, being af- 
Kicked with a peſtilential diſtemper more ſeverely than ever, 


performed 
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performed nothing memorable either in military, or civil 
affairs. This diſtemper firſt attacked the ſtuds of mares, 
and herds of oxen, and then ſeized the flocks of goats, and 
ſheep, and deſtroyed almoſt all the quadrupeds: After that, it 
ſell upon the ſhepherds and huſbandmen; and, having ſpread 
itſelf through the whole country, it infected the city. It 
was no eaſy matter to diſcover the number of ſervants, 
workmen, and the poorer ſort, who were carried off by it: 
For, at farſt, the dead bodies were conveyed away in carts by 
| heaps; and, at laſt, thoſe of the perſons of leaſt conſequence: 
were thrown into the river : But of the ſenate, the fourth 
part was computed to have died of it; among whom were. 
both the conſuls, and the greateſt part of the tribunes. 
This diſtemper began about the calends of September, and 
continued all that year; ſeizing and deſtroying, without 
diſtinction, perſons of both ſexes, and all ages. When 
the neighbouring people were informed of the calamity, 
with which the Romans were afflicted, the Aequi, and the 
Volſci thought this a proper juncture to ſubvert their em- 
pire; and, with this view, they entered into an alliance, 
which they confirmed by their oaths: And, having prepared 
every thing that was neceſſary for a fiege, they drew out 
their forces with all expedition. And, in order to deprive 
the Romans of the aſſiſtance of their allies, they firſt in- 
vaded the territories of the Latines, and of the Hernici. 
Lucius Aebutius, one of the conſuls, happened to die on the 
very day the deputies from theſe nations, then invaded, came 
to the ſenate to beg aſſiſtance. However, Publius Servilius, 
Vor. IV. R who 
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who was then dying, and could juſt breathe, ordered the 
ſenate to aſſemble: And the greateſt part of the ſenators 
being brought half dead in litters, after conſultation, directed 
the deputies who were then preſent, to acquaint their citi- 
Zens, that the ſenate gave them leave to repulſe the enemy 
by their own c till the conſul was recovered, and the 
forces deſigned for their relief were raiſed. After this an- 
ſwer, the Latines removed every thing they could out of 
the country, into their cities; and, placing guards upon 
the walls, ſuffered all the reſt to be deſtroyed. But the 
Hernici, reſenting the ruin, and deſolation of their country, 
ran to arms, and came out of their cities. They ingaged 
with great bravery ; and, having loſt many of their own 
men, and put ſtill more of the enemy to the ſword, they 
were forced to take refuge within their walls, and did pot, 
after that, venture another ingagement. 

LXVIII. When the Aequi, and Volſci had laid waſte 
their country, they marched without refiftance into That of 
the Tuſculani. And, having plundered this alſo, none 
offering to defend it, they arrived at the territories of the 

Sabines. They paſſed through their territories with the ſame 
_ eaſe, and advanced to Rome. Their approach alarmed the 
city ſufficiently : However, they could not make themſelves 
maſters of it : For the Romans, though in a weak condition, 
and having loft both the conſuls (for Servilius was lately 
dead) armed themſelves with greater vigor than ftrength, 
and lined the walls, the circuit of which was, at that time, 
of che ſame extent with That of Athens: Some parts of theſe 


walls, 
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walls, ſtanding on hills, and being fortified by nature itſelf 
with ſteep rocks, required but few men to defend them; 
and others were. defended by the Tiber, the breadth of 
which is about four hundred feet, and the depth capable of 
carrying large ſhips ; and the ſtream of it is as rapid as That 
of any other river, and forms great eddies: There is no 
paſſing it on foot, unleſs it is over a bridge; and there was, 
at that time, only one, which was built with timber, and 
taken to pieces in time of war: The weakeſt part of the city 
is from the gate called Eſquilina, to That named Collina, 
which interval is rendered ſtrong by art: For there is a · 
ditch ſunk before it above one hundred feet in breadth, 

where it is the narroweſt, and thirty in depth; on the 

edge of this ditch ſtands a wall, ſupported on the inſide with 

ſo high and broad a rampart, that it can neither be ſhaken 

by battering rams, nor thrown down by undermining the 

foundations: This rampart is about ſeven ſtadia in length, 
and fifty feet in breadth. Here the Romans were, then, 
drawn up in great numbers, and from hence they repulſed 
the enemy; the men of that age being unacquainted with 
the ſtructure either of towers to fill up ditches, called 
* Xenwvas Xwopideg, Tortoiſes, or of the machines, particularly 


their name) and, allo, to aſſault the 
walls, which they equalled in height. 
The ſtructure of them is deſcribed by 
b Vitruvius. Caeſar ſays that Tre- 
bonius, who commanded the ſiege of 


32* X$sAwWvau yacods. The uſe of 
this xcAww (for there were ſeveral 
kinds of them) is defcribed by * Poly- 
bius, where he gives an account of the 
ſiege carried on by Philip againſt the 


city of the Echinaeenſes, The inten- 
tion of them was to fill up the ditches 
(from whence, I imagine, they had 


\ B. ix. p. 571. bB. X. C. 20. 


R 2 


Marſeilles, made uſe of one of theſe 
teftudines (for ſo they were called by 
the Romans) that was ſixty feet in 


© De Bell. civili, B. ii. c. 2. 


con- 
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contrived for the taking of towns, called Exeroxzig : The 
enemy, therefore, deſpairing of ſucceſs in their attempt to 
take the city, retired from the walls; and, having laid waſte 
all the country they marched through, returned home with 
their forces. t og 

LXIX. The Romans created interreges to preſide at the 
election of magiſtrates; which is a thing they uſually do in 
a time of anarchy, and advanced Lucius Lucretius, and 
„Titus Veturius Geminus to the conſulſhip. In their 
magiſtracy the diſtemper ceaſed, and all civil conteſts, both 
public and private, were deferred, notwit ing the en- 
deavours of Sextus Titus, one of the tribunes, to reſume 
the propoſal of the agrarian law, which the people would 
not hear of, but deſired it might be deferred to a more fa- 
vourable juncture. There was, at the fame time, a great 
eagerneſs in men of all degrees to take revenge on thoſe, 


who had alarmed the city during the time of the plague: 
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height, in order to equal the wall; 


antecedebat teſtudo pedum Lx. aequandi 


loci cauſa facta. | | 

33* Exrroacs, The Helepolis was a 
vaſt wooden tower conliſting of a great 
many ſtories. . It is ſuppoſed to have 
been invented by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, at the ſiege of Rhodes, or, more 
12 by his military architect, 

pimachus, an Athenian. * Vitruvius 
ſays that it was 125 feet in height, 
and 40 ſquare at. the bottom, aecord- 
ing to Perrault, not 60, as it ſtands in 
the editions. However, Diognetus, 
the Rhodian engineer, diſappointed 


4 B. x. c. 22, 


the effect of this enormous machine 
by cauſing a great quantity of water 
to be poured upon the ground at the 


foot of the wall; by which means, the 


earth being ſoaked with the water, the 
wheels of the Helepolis ſunk into the 
ground; ſo that, it could never be 
brought near the walls. 

34* Tiley Ovelvg40y Teuwey. The Faſti 
conſulares call this conſul T. Vetuſius 
Geminus ; and © Livy himſelf ſeems 
to doubt which is the right name; 
5 Veturium Geminum, froe ille Vetuſius 
att. | 


e B. iii. c. 8. 


And 
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And the ſenate having? ſoon reſqlyed upon the war, and 
the people confirmed their ag rn re preſently,. be- 
gan to xaiſe forces, every man of the military age,, even 
thoſe, who were by law exempt, deſiring to ſhare in this 
expedition. The army being divided into three bodies, one of 
wh was left to defend. the qity, which Was commanded. by 
Quintus Fabius, a conſular perſon and the other two 
marched out againſt the Acqui, and the Volſci. The ſame 
thing had, alſo, been done by the enemy: 3 For the beſt forces 
of both thoſe nations were, already, in the field under. two 
generals, and deſigned to begin with the territories of the 
Hernici, in which they were, then, incamped, and to proceed 
in their march through all Thoſe, that were ſabe 1 to the 
Romans: And the forces of leſs uſe were left to guard t theic 
towns, leſt any ſudden attempt might be made upon them 
by the enemy. The Roman conſuls, conſidering theſe diſ- 
poſitions, thought it moſt adviſeable fiſt to SEE their 
towns, concluding that the confederate army would be diſ- 
ſolved, as ſoon as each of the two nations of which it was 
compeled; ſhould hear that their own towns were expoſed 
to the greateſt danger, and that they. would ink ; it more 
adviſcable to fave their own fortunes, than to eſtroy 13 hoſe 
of the enemy. Lucretius, therefore, invaded the country of 
the Aequi, and Veturius That of the Volſci. The former 
ſuffered every thing without their walls to be ruined, and 

prepared to defend their city, and their fortreſſes. 
LXX. But the Volſci, led on by their boldneſs 184 pri ide; 
and def} piling the Roman mf n s unable to cope with 
la 
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the great numbers, of which their own conſiſted, came out 
in order to fight in defence of their country, and incamped 
near to Veturius: But the ſame thing, that uſually hap- 
pens to a new taiſed army compoſed of a mixed multitude 
of citizens, and fruſbandmen, brought together for that oc- 
caſion, of which many are both unarmed, and unacquainted 
with danger, happened to the Volſci, who durſt not fo much 
as encounter the enemy; but the greateſt part of them, 
aſtoniſhed at the firſt onſet of the Romans, and unable 
to bear either their ſhouts, or the noiſe of their arms, fled 
in all haſte to, their city: So that, many of them, being 
overtaken in the narrow roads, were put to death, and many 
more loft their lives, while they were crouding at the gates, 
to avoid the horſe that purſued them. The Volſci, there- 
fore, after this misfortune, reproached themſelves with their 
folly, and were unwilling to hazard another ingagement : 
But the generals, who commanded the forces of the latter, 
and Thoſe of the Acqui in the field, ing their own 
cities were attacked, reſolved to perform ſome brave action 
on their part alſo; to decamp from the country of the Her- 
nici and the Latines, and, in the height of their reſentment, 
to march in all haſte to Rome, fince they, alſo, perſuaded 
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35* TIXvoiov v Oulu nelecy HN dk vc. 
Le Jay has enjoyed a long truce, which 
I ſhall only interrupt for a moment in 
order to give the reader an opportu- 
nity of admiring his tranſlation of this 
paſſage,or ratherof Portus's tranſlation 
of it. The latter ſays, prope Veturium 
caſtra poſuerunt ; and le Jay, having 


forgotten that Veturius was the name 
of one of the conſuls, takes Veturium 
for a town, and renders, it thus, ſe 
camperent proche Veturium. Had he 
caſt. his eye on the Greek text, and 
underſtood it, the article 74 would 
have ſaved him from this ridicule. 


them- 
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themſelves that they ſhould fucceed in one of theſe two great 
defigns, either take Rome, which was then unguarded, or 
draw the enemy out of their territories, ſince the conſuls 
muſt, neceſſarily, haſten to the relief of their own country, 
when attacked. In conſequence of this plan, they made a 
forced march, to the end that, coming to the rag unex- 
pectedly, they might that inſtant begin the affault. 
LXXI. But having advanced as far as the city of Tul 
culum, and being there informed that the whole circuit of 
Rome was lined with armed men, and that four cohorts, of 
fix hundred men each, were poſted before the gates, they 
abandoned their deſign of marching to Rome; and, in- 
camping, laid waſte the lands, that lay near the city, which, 
in their former irruption, they had left untouched. But 
the conſul, Lucius Lucretius, appearing, and incamp- 
ing not far from them, they thought this a proper oppor- 
tunity to give him battle before the other army of the Ro- 
mans, which was commanded by Veturins, ſhould come'to 
the aſſiſtance of Lucretius; and, placing their baggage upon 
a certain eminence, and leaving two cohorts to defend it, 
the reſt advanced to the plain. Aſter which, they in- 
gaged the Romans, and en ght bravely for a long time: 
But ſome of them being informed that an army was come 
out of the fortreſſes, that were in their rear, and marching 
down from an eminence, they thought the other conſul was 
advancing with the forces under his command ; and, fearing 
to be incompaſſed by both, they, no lenger, ſtood their 
| wn, but fled. In this action, both their generals ba ; 
er 
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after they had given great proofs of their valor, and with 
them many other brave men fighting by their ſide. Thoſe, 
who eſcaped fi rom the battle, diſperſed themſelves, and every 
man retired to his own country. After this defeat, Lucre- 
tius laid waſte the country of the Aequi with great ſecurity, 
and Veturius That of the Volſci; till the time appointed 
for the election of magiſtrates drew near: ; Then both of 
them, decamping, returned to Rome with their armies, 
and triumphed in honor of their victories: Lucretius enter- 
ing the city in a chariot drawn by four horſes, and Veturius 
on foot: For theſe two triumphs are granted to generals 
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36. Ave yae Bron Frau. See the 
thirty ninth annotation. on the fifth 
book. M. * * * obſerves that * Livy, 
in ſpeaking of the ovation granted by 


the ſenate to Veturius, ſays, alteri con- 
ſuli datum, ut ovans fine militibus urbem 


iniret, From theſe: words, he con- 
cludes that all, to whom the ovation 
was granted, performed this proceſ- 
ſion without their ſoldiers : I do not 


deny the fact; but I deny the conſe-, 
quence. I do not deny the fact, I ſay, 


becauſe I know from Maſſurius, 
quoted by Gellius, that, in the leſſer 


triumph, called the ovation, the gene- 


ral went on foot, and was not follow- 


be concluded from this particular de- 


cree, by which the ovation without 


ſoldiers was granted to Veturius, that 
no generals, upon theſe occaſions, 


any more than it can: be concluded 


f B. iii. e. 10, 8 B. v. c. 6. 


of the fifth book. 


- univerſal as it is ſup 
. I ſpeak 


V Livy, B. xxviii. c. 9. 


from another decree, by which the 
ſenate ordered C. Claudius to perform 
his ovation on horſeback, h C. Clau- 
dius equa fine militibus inveberetur, that 


all generals proceeded on horſeback in 


that ceremony. This nobody will ſay; 
becauſe we know from i our author, 
and, indeed, from all others, who have 
written upon this ſubject, that the 
ovation was, generally, performed on 
foot. But, though I have ſaid that 
the generals, upon thoſe occaſions, 
were not attended by their ſoldiers, 


pet there are ſome reaſons alledged by 


Livy why C. Claudius was not attended 


1a w-, by his ſoldiers, which give reaſon to 
ed by his ſoldiers, but by the Whole 


ſenate. But till I ſay that it cannot 


ſuſpect that this practice was not ſo 
poſed. When 
of the ovation decreed to C. 
Claudius, the reader will recolle& 


that it was in conſideration of the im- 


caſions, portant ſervice he had done his coun- 
were ever attended by their ſoldiers, 


try in leaving his own province, and 
Joining his collegue M. Livius: The 
i See the forty ſeventh chapter 


by 
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by the fenate, as I have ſaid, and are equal in other honors, 


but differ in this, that one is performed in a chariot, and 
the other, on foot. 


* - 
* 


conſequence of this ſtep. was the de- 7 of his province z * quoniam exercitus 
feat, and death of Aſdrubal, who was nanus deduttus Roman veniſſet, Ne- 
come into Italy at. the head vf à for- ron de provincid deduci non Potuiſſet; 
midable army to aſſiſt his brother aut M. Livium quadrigis urbem ineuntem 
Annibal. Had the junction of theſe Gilites ſequerentur : C. Claudius equo fine 
two armies been effected, it is highly militibus inveberetur. Here the reaſon 
probable that the Romans, , notwith- , aſſigned in the decree why Claudius 
ſtanding their courage, and conſtancy, Was not to be attended by his men, is, 
would have been ruined. In conſider- becauſe his army could not be drawn 
ation of this ſervice, the ſenate decreed out of his province; which reaſon, I 
the greater triumph to M. Livius, am apt to think, would not have been 
becauſe the action had been performed 1 if it had been the conſtant 
in his province, and under his auſpices, tice for a general never to be fol- 
as the Romans called it; and to C. lowed by his ſoldiers in an ovation. 
Claudius the leſſer; and that the for- But this queſtion has been, already, 
mer ſhould be attended with, his ſol- decided by our author, where he ſays 
diers, oy the latter not: For which, in ſo many words, that. the general, 
theſe reaſons are alledged inthe decrer who triumphs in the manner called the 
of the ſenate; becauſe the army of ovation, enters the city on foot, fol- 
Livius was already at Rome, but the led by the army, ia rue sgaliag 


army of Claudius could not be drawn πτH7ꝓh h , 
ks „ Liyr B. a. c. 9. . v. c. 4. 


The end of the Ninth book. 


— 
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H E year after this conſulſhip, the eightieth Olym- 

piad was ſolemnized, at which Torymbas, a Theſ- 
- falian, won the prize of the ſtadium, * Phraſicles 
being archon at Athens, and Publius Volumnius, and Servius 
Sulpicius Camerinus conſuls at Rome, Theſe led no forces 
into the field, either to take revenge on thoſe, who had 
injured both the Romans, and their allies, or to defend their 
own country ; but employed themſelves in providing againſt 
the evils, that might ariſe within the walls, and in prevent- 
ing the miſchief flowing from a combination of the people 
againſt the ſenate : For they were again in motion, being 
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27 Agxo/los N Og amature This . ÞSacumacadys, and, in the. ſucceſſion of 
archonis called, by n the Athenian archons, Phaciclides. 


15 2B. xi. e. 77. 


told 
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told by the tribunes that the beſt of all inſtitutions for free 
men was an equal diſtribution of juſtice; and they deſired 
that all affairs, both private and public, might be admini- 
ſtred according to laws: For there was, as yet, no ſuch 
thing among the Romans as an equality of laws, or an equal 
diſtribution of juſtice, neither were all their laws committed 
to writing; but, formerly, their kings uſed to adminiſter 
Juſtice to the ſuitors, and their deciſions were laws: After 
they ceaſed to be governed by kings, among the other 
functions of royalty, That of adminiſtring juſtice alſo was 
transferred to the annual conſuls, and they decided alt 
conteſts, of what nature ſoever. * The rules of theſe deciſions 


2+ Ioyyorre. See the ninth annotation 
on the fourth book ; where, I think, 
J have proved that :5y4y08:a does not, 
always, ſignify an equal liberty of ſpeech. 
However, the Latin tranſlators have 
given it that ſenſe here; and, after 
their example, both the French tranſ- 
lators have ſaid, une égale liberté de 
parler; a privilege, which the wives 
of the Romans might, very naturally, 
have claimed : This cannot poſſibly 


be the ſenſe of the word in this place; 


becauſe our author will preſently tell 
us that there was no ſuch thing among 
the Romans hitherto, as wworoun, or 
11y0eue., And will any one ſay that the 
Romans were not, as yet, intitled to 
freedom of ſpeech? Truly the many 
bold harangues of the tribunes, which 
our author has given us at length, 
ſufficiently prove the contrary. Livy, 


in ſpeaking of this very tranſaction, 


never ſays aword of freedom of ſpeech; 
but, in the original propoſal made by 
the tribunes for creating theſe legiſla- 

| | b B. ill, c. 31. 


eſtabliſhed laws 


tors, he ſays, the intention was that 
they ſhould propoſe ſuch laws, as 
ſhould be beneficial both to the patri- 
cians, and plebeians, and eſtabliſh e- 
qual liberty; b gui utriſque utilia fer- 
rent, quaeque aequandae libertatis eſſent. 
Again, he makes the firſt decemvirs, 
afterthey had finiſhed ten of the tables, 
tell the people that they had, as far 
as the wit of ten men could provide, 
equal to men of all 
conditions; ©/e, quantum decem bomi- 
num ingeniis Fad} an potuerit, omnibus 
ſummis infimiſque jura aequaſſe. This 
is what our author calls oovown, But, 
as impartial laws would have been of 


no avail to the Roman people without 


an impartial execution of them, This 
alſo they, with great reaſon, inſiſted 
On; and this is what he calls 10 αοοοοαν. 
3' Taler de ra wo. This period is 
certainly corrupted in all the editions, 
and manuſcripts. The ſenſe I have 
given to it was ſuggeſted to me by the 


next ſentence. 


e B. iii. c. 34. 
8 2 were, 
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were, for the greateſt part, kept by the miniſters of the 
conſuls, who were advanced to that magiſtracy for their 
virtue: And ſome very few of them were recorded in the 
books of the pontifs, which had the force of laws, and with 


which the patricians alone were acquainted, by reaſon of 
their reſidence in the city; while the people, who were 
either merchants, or huſbandmen, and came to town only on 
the market days, between which many days intervened, were, 
as yet, unacquainted with them. This inſtitution was, firſt, 
attempted to be introduced by Caius Terentius the year 
before, while he was tribune ; but he was forced to aban- 
don it, becauſe the people were, then, in the field; and the 
conſuls, induſtriouſly, detained the armies in the enemy's 
country till the expiration of their magiſtracy. 
II. Aulus Virginius, and the other tribunes of this year 
reſumed this inſtitution, and reſolved to carry it through : - 
On the other fide, the conſuls, the ſenate, and all the reſt 
of the men in power tried every art to defeat their deſign, 
and to avert the neceſſity of making laws the rules of their 
government. The ſenate met frequently, the people were 
continually aſſembled, and attempts of all kinds were made 
by the magiſtrates againſt one another. From all which, 
it was manifeſt to every one that ſome great, and irreparable 
miſchief would flow from this animoſity. - Theſe human 
reaſonings were confirmed by divine omens, ſome of which 
had never been recorded in the public archives, nor the 
memory of them been preſerved by any other means : Lights 
ſhooting along the heavens, and flames continuing in the 


{ame 
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ſame place, roarings of the earth, and cantiayal,tremblings 
of it had happened, ſpectres of various ſhapes at various timaes 
gliding through the air, and voices aſtoniſhing the xwinds ak 
men, and every thing of that nature was found to have 
happened formerly, more or les: But the following prodigy, 
which they were unacquainted with, and had never heard 
of, ſtruck them with the greateſt terter; There fell from 
heaven a violent ſhower, bringing down with it, inſtead of 
ſnow, pieces of fleſh, ſome leſs, ſome greater; moſt of 
theſe the birds, flying to them in flocks, ſeized. with their 
beaks, as they were falling through mid air; and thoſe 
pieces, that fell to the ground in the city itſelf, and in the 
fields, lay there a conſiderable time without changing their 
color, as happens to ſtale meat, or even corrupting,, or 
ſmelling ill. The Roman ſoothſayers were unahle to guels 
at the meaning of this prodigy ; but in the Sibylline books 
it was found that a foreign enemy would enter the gity ; 
that the citizens would fight to preferve themſelves. from 
being made ſlaves, and that a civil diſſenſion would be the 
a ſhower of ſilver, Which Xiphilinus, 
the epitomator of Dion Caſſius, ſays 


fell on the forum of Auguſtus in the 
reign of Severus: This ſhower Dion 


+ Terex Jeaveud'n. If any of my 
readers have a taſte for prodigies, they 
will find this tale recorded by Livy 
alſo, who deals much more in 1 


gies than our author. But, if theſe, 


authorities are not ſufficient to prove 
the fact, let it be remembered that it 


* rained fleſh likewiſe upon the Iſrael- 
ites, when they were in the deſert. 


We hear of ſhowers of blood, and milk, 


and of many other things: But the 


moſt beneficial ſhower I have met with 
(next to Jupiter's golden ſhower) was 


4 d B. iii. . 10. 


which he ſilvered over ſome 


ſays he did not indeed fee; but. is ſure 


it fel], becauſe he had Tome of it, with 
ieces of 
braſs, and color of the ſilver re- 
mained upon them for three days; 
but, on the fourth, it quite diſappeared. 
By this, it ſeems that the ſilver rain 


was not ſilver after alf; which I am 


very ſorry for. 


e Pſal. Ixxviii. y. 27. 


fore- 
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| forerunner of this war with a foreign enemy; which ſedition 
they were to baniſh from the city in its birth; and that, if 
they invoked the gods by ſacrifices, and prayers to avert theſe 
misfortunes; they would gain the victory over their enemies. 
After theſe things were publiſhed to the people, the perſons, 
who had the care of religious rites, firſt, ſacrificed victims to 
thoſe gods, who remove, and avert evils: After which, the 
ſenators aſſembled, and the tribunes being alſo preſent, they 
conſidered of the means both to ſecure, and ee the 
commonwealth. 
III. They all agreed to put an ad to their mu tual ani- 
moſities, and to act with unanimity, according to the di- 
rection of the oracles. But they were under no ſmall dif- 
ficulty concerning the means, that were to be employed to 
effect this; and which of the contending parties, by taking 
the firſt ſtep in yielding to the other, ſhould put an end to 
the {edition : For the conſuls, and the leading men of the 
ſenate accuſed the tribunes of being the authors of this di- 
ſturbance, by attempting to introduce new laws, and to 
ſubvert the conſtitution. On the other fide, the tribunes 
ſaid they aimed at nothing, that was either unjuſt or diſ- 
advantageous to the commonwealth, in deſiring to introduce 
a good ſyſtem of laws, and an equal diſtribution of juſtice; 
and that the conſuls, and the patricians promoted the ſedi- 
tion by fomenting their lawleſs appetites, and thirſt of power, 
and by imitating the behaviour of tyrants. Theſe, and the 
like reproaches were urged by each of them for many days, 
and the time was ſpent i in vain; during which, no buſineſs 


either 
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either public, or private was diſpatched. The tribunes, 
finding that nothing they could ſay proved effectual, ceaſed 
to harangue, and inveigh againſt the ſenate; and, aſſem- 
bling the people, promiſed them to bring in a law relating 
to what they deſired. This being approved of by the 
people, they, without further delay, read the law they had 
prepared; the heads of which were as follows: That ten 
perſons be choſen by the people in a legal aſſembly, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed both by their age, and prudence, and 
who have the greateſt regard for honor, and a good reputa- 
tion: That theſe draw up laws concerning all matters both 
public and private, and lay them before the people: And 
that the laws, ſo to be drawn up by them, be affixed in the 
forum, as rules both to the magiſtrates, who ſhall, from 
henceforth, be annually choſen, and to private men of their 
mutual rights. After the tribunes had. propoſed this law, 
they gave leave to all who were willing, to ſpeak againſt 
it; and appointed the third market day for that purpoſe; 
And many, not the leaſt conſiderable of thelſenate, both old 
and young, oppoſed the law in elaborate, and ſet ſpeeches, 
This laſted many days: After which, the tribunes, bein g 
uneaſy at the loſs of time, would not ſuffer the oppoſers of 
the law to harangue, any longer, againſt it; but, appointing 
a day for paſſing it, deſired all the plebeians to attend, 


5* Arloas der. There is a note of the laws. But, that learned man forgot 
Sylburgius upon this paſſage, in which that the propoſal Livy ſpeaks of was 
f Livy is quoted for ſaying that only made the ytar before, in the conſulſhip 
five men were to be choſen to compile of Lucretius, and Veturius. 

2 FB. ii, © 9. | © 
aſſuring 
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aſſuring them they ſhbuld not be tired, aqy more, with long 
diſcourles, but give their votes in tlitir tribes, concerning 
tke law. After cheſe ane che teibunes een 
aſſembly. 

IV. Upon this, the exile; ian = 8 18 had 
moſt power, going to the tribunes, treated them with more 
ſeverity than before; faying they would not fufter them to 
propoſe laws without the previous approbation of the ſenate: 
For that laws were contracts entered into by the whole 
body of the commonwealth, and not by a part of it: They 
told them, alſo, that the moſt afflicting, and the moſt ſhame- 
ful deftruction muſt be the conſequence both to govern- 
ments, and private families, whenever the worſt part pre- 
ſcribes. laws to the beſt. What power, ſaid they, have 
4 you,” tribunes, either to introduce, or abrogate laws ꝰ Did 
64 you not receive. this magiſtracy from the ſenate, upon 
certain conditions? Did you not deſire that the tribunes 
* might be created to aſſiſt the poorer ſort, when injured, 
te and oppreſſed: and to take cognizance of nothing elſe ? 
6e But, if you were, before, inveſted with any power, which 
tc you had extorted from us contrary to juſtice, while the 
« ſenate acquieſced in every thing you propoſed for your 
<« own advantage; have you not loſt even this power now, 
te by the alteration of the comitia ? For neither a decree of 
be the ſenate appoints you, any longer, to the ma giſtracy; ; 
e nor do the curiae give their votes concerning you; 
* neither do you offer up to the gods, before your election, 

« the ſacrifices appointed by the laws; nor is there any 


«thing 
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« thing elſe performed, that has an appearance of religion 


ce to the gods, or of legality to men, when you are elected: 
What then is there you can, now, pretend to ſhare i in, that 


ce requires ſacrifices, and holy rites, of which the law is one, 
« when you renounce all laws? Theſe things both the 
old, and young patricians, going about the town with thoſe 
of their faction, urged to the tribunes: The more moderate 
of the plebeians they ſoothed with courteous language ; and 

the refractory and turbulent they terrified with threats of 
the dangers, to which they would expoſe themſelves through 
want of modeſty ; and ſome, who were exceeding poor and 
abject, and regardleſs of every thing relating to the public 
in compariſon of their own intereſt, they drove out of the 
forum with blows, as if they had been ſlaves. 

V. But the perſon, who was attended with the greateſt 
number of followers, and who had the greateſt power of all 
the young men at that time, was Caeſo Quintius, the ſon 
of Lucius Quintius, called Cincinnatus, a man of illuſtrious 
birth, and of a fortune inferior to none, beautiful in his 
perſon beyond any of his age, diſtinguiſhed above all men 
for his bravery, and qualified by nature for eloquence ; to 
which he gave a looſe, upon this occaſion, in inveighing 
againſt the plebeians, without refraining either from ſuch 
language, as freemen cannot hear with patience, or from 
actions as outrageous as his language: For theſe reaſons, 
the patricians held him in great eſteem ; and, encouraging 
him to continue this dangerous behaviour, promiſed to fup- 
port him. On the other ſide, the plebeians 11 him above 


Vol. IV. T all 
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all men. This man the tribunes determined to remove out 
of the way, in order to terrify the reſt of the youth, and 
compel them to reform their manners. Having taken this 
reſolution, and prepared their charge with many witneſſes 
to ſupport it, they accuſed him of a capital crime committed 
by him againſt the public. After that, they ſummoned him 
to appear before the people; and the day they had appointed 
for the trial being come, they aſſembled them, and laid 
themſelves out in long accuſations againſt him; enumerat- 
ing all the acts of violence he had been guilty of towards 
the plebeians, of which they brought the ſufferers them- 
ſelves to give teſtimony. Leave being given him to ſpeak, 
the youth himſelf, when called upon, refuſed to make his 
defence; but offered to anſwer the complaints of ſuch 
private perſons, as he was accuſed of having injured, before 
the conſuls according to the laws. His father, obſerving the 
plebeians to be exaſperated at the haughtineſs of the youth, 
endeavoured to excuſe him by ſhewing that the greateſt 
part of the accuſations was falſe, and contrived inſidiouſſy 
againſt his ſon; that thoſe inſtances, which he could 
not deny, were ſmall and trifling, and not deſerving the re- 
ſentment of the public ; and that, even, theſe had not pro- 
ceeded from deſign, or infolence; but from a youthful 
ambition, through which he had done many inconſiderate 
things during theſe conteſts, and, poſſibly alſo, ſuffered 
many, as neither his age, nor his prudence were yet arrived 
to their maturity: And he deſired the plebeians, not only, 
to entertain no reſentment for the offence, which his words 


had 
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had given, but even gratefully to remember the many 
ſervices he had done to all of them in the wars, while he 
was employed in acquiring liberty for private men; ſove- 
reignty for his country ; and, for himſelf, if ever . ſhould 
be guilty of any offence, the favor, and protection of the 
people. He, then, enumerated all the campaigns, and the 
actions, in which he had received from his generals rewards 
of valor, and crowns; how many citizens he had ſaved in 
battle; and how often he was the firſt man, who mounted 
the walls of the enemies towns. He ended with imploring 
their compaſſion, and with intreating them that, in conſi- 
deration of his own mildneſs to all of them, and of his 
courſe of life, which they knew to be free from every kind 
of imputation, they would grant him this ſingle favor, to 
fave his ſon. 

VI. The people were exceedingly pleaſed with this ſpeech, 
and ready to grant the life of the youth to his father : But 
Virginius, well knowing that, if he was not puniſhed, the 
inſolence of the audacious youth would become intolerable, 
roſe up, and ſaid: We acknowledge in you, Quintius, 
« every virtue, as well as an affection for the people; for 
« which we honour you: But the offenſive behaviour of. 
« this youth, and his haughtineſs to us all admits not of any 
« deprecation, or pardon: Who, being educated in your 
« principles, which we all know to be ſo popular, and mo- 
« derate, deſpiſed your inſtitutions, and grew fond of a 
« tyrannical arrogance, and a barbarian inſolence; and in- 
e troduced'an example of wicked actions into our common 

| " "— ce wealth. 
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« wealth. If, therefore, you were, before, unacquainted 


« with his character, now you know him, you ought-1 in 
« juſtice to eſpouſe our reſentment: But, if you were privy to, 


ce and abetted, the abuſes, with which he inſulted the miſeries 
« of the indigent citizens, you, alſo, were a wicked man, and 
ce did not deſerve the virtuous character you had acquired: But 
you did not know that he had degenerated from your 
ce virtue: This teſtimony I can give you. But, when I 
ce acquit you of joining with your ſon in injuring us at that 
cc time, I blame you for not joining with us, now, in re- 
« ſenting thoſe injuries. However, that you may be the 
© more convinced how great a miſchief you have nurſed up, 
ce unknown to yourſelf, againſt the commonwealth, how 
ce cruel and tyrannical, and not free from the murder of his 
ce fellow-citizens, hear his great exploit; and, then, place 
ce in the other ſcale thoſe rewards of valor he received in the 
cc wars. And, citizens, as many of you as were, juſt now, 
ce affected with the compaſſion, which this man endeavoured 
« to excite, conſider whether it is your intereſt to ſpare ſuch 
A citizen.“ 

VII. Having ſaid this, he deſired Marcus Volſcius, one 
of his collegues, to riſe up, and ſay what he knew concern- 
ing the youth. All being filent, and full of expectation, 
Volſcius, after a ſhort pauſe, faid; * I could have wiſhed, 
« citizens, to have received a private ſatisfaction, ſuch as 
ce the law affords, from this man for the moſt cruel out- 
te rages I have ſuftered : But, having been prevented from 
ce obtaining this by poverty, weakneſs and by my rank 


% among 
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« among the vulgar, I ſhall lay hold on this opportuni 

« to take upon myſelf the part of a witnefs, ſince I cannot 
« That of an accuſer. Hear, then, my ſufferings, how 
« cruel, how irreparable they are. I had a brother, whoſe 
« name was Lucius, whom J loved above all men: He and 
« I ſupped with a friend; and, night coming on, we roſe. 
« from ſupper, and departed. After we had paſſed through 
« the forum, Caeſo came up to us, revelling with other in- 
e ſolent youths : At firſt, they laughed at us, and abuſed us, 
« as young men, when drunk and inſolent are apt to abuſe 
« thoſe, who are mean and poor: We being diſpleaſed at 
« this behaviour, my brother ſpoke to them with freedom. 
« Caeſo, thinking himſelf injured in having any thing ſaid 
* to him he did not like, ran to him; and, by ſtriking, 
« kicking, and every other act of cruelty and abuſe, put 
« him to death. In the mean time, I cried out, and did 
* all I could to defend him; when Caeſo, leaving my 
« brother who lay dead, ftruck me next, and ceaſed not, 
« till he ſaw me ſtretched upon the ground without motion, 
without ſpeech, and, as he thought, without life : Upon 
this, he went away exulting, as if he had performed a great 
exploit. Some perſons, coming by. after he was gone, 
« took us up covered with blood, and carried us home, my 
« brother Lucius being dead as I ſaid, and I half dead, and 
„ ſhewing ſmall hopes of life. Theſe things happened in 
« the conſulſhip of Publius Servilius, and Lucius Aebutius, 
« while the diftemper raged in the city, with which we 
both had been attacked. It was not, therefore, poſſible 


& for 
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« for me to obtain juſtice. againſt him, at that time, ſince both 
ce the conſuls were dead. After Lucius Lucretius, and Titus 
cc Veturius had entered on their magiſtracy, I deſigned to 
<« have, brought him to juſtice, but was prevented by the 
« war, both conſuls being in the field: After they returned 
« from the campaign, I often cited him to appear before 
ce thoſe magiſtrates (as many of the citizens know) and as 
ec often received blows from him. Theſe are my ſufferings, 
© plebeians, which [ have related to you with the greateſt 
« truth. Kr 5 

VIII. After he had faid this, all who were preſent, cried 
out; : and many were proceeding, to violence; ; but they were 
prevented, not only, by the conſuls, but, alſo, by the 
greateſt part of the tribunes, who were unwilling that a 
pernicious cuſtom ſhould be introduced into the common- 
wealth: The moſt diſpaſſionate even of the people were not 
leſs unwilling to deprive thoſe, who were upon their trial 
when the event was of the greateſt conſequence, from making 
their defence. Upon this occaſion, therefore, a regard to juſtice 
reſtrained the violence of the bolder ſort, and the trial was 
put off ; but no ſmall conteſt, and doubt aroſe concerning his 
perſon, whether he ſhould be detained in priſon in the mean 
time, or whether bail ſhould be taken for his appearance, 


6. Aqitews, I think Stephens had bail for bis appearance. * Livy, in 
no reaſon to find fault with this word, ſpeaking of this affair of Caeſo, calls 
and to ſubſtitute maga5actus in its it iti reum, which amounts to the ſame 
room. Adqizis ſignifies, as s Julius thing; in vincula conjict vetant (tri- 
Eollux explains the 1 ragpucia, bun) ſiſti reum, pecuniamgue, niſi ſiſta- 
what we call an appearance; and eſyuilas tur, populo —— Placere pronun- 
Juras rue pit, is plainly, to give tiant. 


& B. v. Segm. 155, U B. iii. c. 13. as 
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as his father deſired: When the ſenate aſſembling ordered 
that, if ſecurity was given for the payment of a ſum of 

money in caſe of his non appearance, his perſon ſhould be 
free till the trial. The next day, the tribunes aſſembled 
the people, and the youth not appearing, they procured a 
vote to be paſſed for his condemnation, and compelled his 
ſureties, who were ten, to pay the money agreed on in caſe 
they did not ſurrender him. Caeſo, therefore, being thus 
circumvented by the intrigues of the tribunes, and the falſe 
teſtimony of Volſcius, as it afterwards appeared, choſe Tyr- 
rhenia for the place of his baniſhment. His father, having 
ſold the greateſt part of his eſtate, and repaid the ſureties 
the money they had been bound in, left nothing for himſelf 
but one ſmall farm lying on the other fide of the river Tiber, 
on which there was an humble cottage; where, cultivating 
this farm with the help» of a few ſlaves, he led a laborious, 
and calamitous life ; and, through melancholy, and poverty, 
neither came to Rome, viſited his friends, aſſiſted at the feſti- 
vals, nor allowed himſelf any other entertainment. However, 
the tribunes were greatly diſappointed in their expectations: 
For the animoſity of the young men was ſo far from being 
reformed, and extinguiſhed by the, calamity of Caeſo, that it 
grew much more outrageous and exceſſive; ; and they oppoſed 
the law, which the tribunes had ſo much at heart, both by 
their words, and actions: So that, the whole time of their 
magiſtracy being taken up with theſe conteſts, they were 


not able to effect any thing. However, the people continued 
them in the tribuneſhip for the following year. 


IX. 
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IX. Publius Valerius Poplicola, and Caius Claudius Sabinus 
being conſuls, Rome ſaw herſelf expoſed to a greater danger 
than ſhe had ever yet experienced, . by a foreign war, which 
the civil diſſenſion brought upon the city; as both the 
Sibylline oracles, and the prodigies had foretold the year 
before. I ſhall now relate, not only, the cauſe of this war, 
but, alſo, the actions performed by the conſuls during the 
courſe of it. The tribunes, who had been inveſted by the 
people with this magiſtracy for the ſecond time, in expec- 
tation of their procuring the law to be paſſed, ſeeing one 
of the conſuls, Caius Claudius, poſſeſſed with an heredi- 
tary hatred againſt the plebeians, and prepared to defeat 
their defigns by every method, and the moft powerful of 
the youth acting with undiſguiſed rage, whom it was im- 
pollible to ſubdue by force; and, above all, that the greateſt 
part of the people, courted by the patricians, yielded to their 
application, and preſerved, no longer, the ſame zeal for the 
law in queſtion ; they reſolved to take bolder meaſures, by 
which they expected to terrify the people, and repel the 
attempts of the conſul. Firſt, therefore, they cauſed re- 

ports of all ſorts to be ſpread about the city; after that, 
they fate in council, publicly, from morning till night, 
without admitting any perſon, beſides Thoſe of their own 
college, to their counſels, and deliberations. When they 
ſaw a proper opportunity to carry their deſigns into execu- 
tion, they writ feigned letters, and' contrived to have 
theſe delivered to them by an unknown perſon, as they ſate 
in the forum: After ce had' read theſe letters, they beat 


their 
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their foreheads; and, having compoſed their looks for grief, 
| roſe up: The people flocking about them, and concluding 
that ſome dreadful miſchief was contained in thoſe letters, 
they commanded ſilence, and faid : '* The plebeians are in 
e the greateſt of all dangers, citizens; and, if ſome benevo- 
« Jence of the gods had not taken care of thoſe, who were 
« expoſed toundeſerved ſufferings, we ſhould all have fallen 
« under dreadful calamities. We deſire you will have a 
« little patience, till we give an account to the ſenate of the 
information we have received, and with joint conſent take 
« ſuch meaſures, as are neceſſary in the preſent” j 
Having ſaid this, they went to the conſuls. While the ſenate 
was aſſembling, many and various diſcourſes paſſed i in the 
forum ; ſome publiſhing to the people aſſembled in circles, 
with deſign, ſuch reports, as had been ſuggeſted to them by 
the tribunes; and others, thoſe things they moſt dreaded, . 
as the ſubject of the information ſent to thoſe magiſtrates. 
One faid, that the Aequi and the Volſci, having received 
Caeſo Quintius, lately. condemned by the people, had choſen 
him general of both the nations with unlimited authority, 
and that he had raiſed a great number of forces, and was 
preparing to march to Rome: Another, that, in concert 
with the whole body of the patricians, he was to be brought 
home by foreign troops, to the end that the magiſtracy, 
which was the guardian of the plebeians, might both now, 
and for ever after, be aboliſhed : And another faid, that all 
the patricians had not entered into theſe deſigns, but only 
the young men . them: Some had the canfidence to 
Vol. IV. U affirm 


22 
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affirm that Caeſo was hid even in the city, and would, ſoon, 
poſſeſs himſelf of the moſt advantageous poſts. The whole city 
being alarmed with the expectation of theſe calamities, and 
all men ſuſpecting, and guarding againſt, one another, the 
conſuls aſſembled the ſenate; and the tribunes, going in, 
acquainted them with the information they had received: 
. Virginius, in the name of the reſt, ſpoke as follows: 
X. © While none of the dangers: we have been informed 
cc of appeared certain, but were only vague reports, and 
4 there was nothing to confirm them, we were unwilling, 
ce ſenators, to acquaint you with theſe rumors, from a ſuſpi- 
« cion of the great commotions they would give birth to, 
<« ſuch as, uſually, flow from dreadful relations; and, alſo, 
&« from an apprehenſion of appearing to you to have acted 
ce with greater precipitancy, than prudence : However, we 
« did not neglect theſe reports; but have inquired, with 
ee all poſſible care, into the truth of them. But, ſince the 
« divine providence, by which this commonwealth is, ever, 
ce preſerved, has, through its goodneſs, brought to light the 
« hidden deſigns, and wicked attempts of thoſe who are 
« enemies to the gods; and that we have letters to produce, 
ce which we, juſt now, received from foreigners, who ſhew 
their good will to us, and whoſe names you ſhall, after- 
* wards, hear; and fince our domeſtic intelligence concurs, 
« and agrees with That we have received from abroad; 
e and theſe affairs, now ripe for execution, can be no 
longer delayed, or deferred; we have thou ght proper to 
« acquaint you with them, as it is ay before we 


<« publiſh 
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ce publiſh them to the people. Know then, that there is a 
« conſpiracy formed againſt the people by no obſcure men, 
« among whom, it is ſaid, there is a ſmall number even of 
« the ancient members of this ſenate; but the greateſt part 
« are knights, not of this houſe, whoſe, names it is not yet 
« time to acquaint you with. They deſign, as we are in- 
« formed, to take the advantage of a dark night, and fall 
« upon us while we are aſleep, when we can neither ſee 
« any thing that is doing, nor get together in a body to 
« defend ourſelves; and, ruſhing into our houſes, to cut the 
« throats , not only, of us tribunes, but of all thoſe plebeians 
« alſo, who had ever oppoſed them in defence of their 
liberty, or ſhould oppoſe them, for the future: And, after 
« they have taken us off, they promiſe themſelves they 
« ſhall be able to effect the reſt with great ſecutity, and 
« prevail upon you to aboliſh, by a general vote, the con- 
« tracts you have made with the people. But, finding they 
« ſhould ſtand in need of a body of foreign troops, privately 
« raiſed, to carry on their deſigns, and 'That even not' an 
« jnconſiderable one, they have pitched upon Caeſo Quin- 
ce tius, one of our fugitives, as their general, whom, though 
« convicted of the murder of his fellow citizens, and of 
« raiſing a ſedition, ſome of your number ſkreened from 
« puniſhment, and ſent him away with impunity; and, 
6 now, promiſe to reſtore him to his country, and offer him 
e magiſtracies, and honors, and other 'rewatds to ingage him 
« jn their ſervice: And he, on his fide, undertakes to bring 
« to their aſſiſtance as many forces of the Aequi, and Volici, 
X | | U 2 « as 
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te as they ſhall have occaſion for; and he himſelf will, ſoon, 
ee appear at the head of the moſt daring, whom he will 
e introduce into the city privately, a few at a time, and in 
c ſmall bodies: The reſt of the forces, as ſoon as we, who 
ce are the leaders of the people, are put to death, will fall 


<« upon the poorer ſort, if any of them {hall aſſert their 
« liberty. Theſe are the dreadful; and wicked reſolutions, 


« ſenators, which they have taken in private, and deſign to 
es effect, without either fearing the anger of tho gods, or 
regarding the indignation of men. 
WE - 19 Expoſed to ſo great a danger, fathers, we make 
6 ſupplication to you; conjuring you by the gods, and ge- 
e nius's to whom we ſacrifice in common, and deſiring you 
« to call to mind the many great wars we have maintained 
« jn conjunction with you, not to ſuffer us to fall a ſacrifice 
cc to thecruel, and wicked attempts of our enemies; but to 
« aſſiſt us; to eſpouſe our indignation, and, jointly with us, 
« to bring to condign puniſhment thoſe, who have formed 
« theſe deſigns; all, if poſſible; but, if that cannot be, at 
« leaſt the authors of this execrable conſpiracy. And, firſt, 
« we deſire, fathers, that you will paſs an order, as it is 
e moſt juſt, appointing us tribunes to inquire into the facts 
« contained in this information: For, beſides the juſtice of 
ee this demand, it muſt alſo neceſſarily happen that thoſe, 
e whoſe lives are expoſed to danger, will make the moſt 
« exact inquiries into the cauſe of it. If there are any among 
cc you, who are incapable” of acting with candor even in 
cc any one inſtance, but Nn every man who 9 in 


cc favor 
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« favor of the people, I would, willingly, aſk them what 
« there is in our demands, that diſpleaſes them, and what 
« advice they deſign to give us. Would they adviſe us to 
« make no inquiry at all, but to negle@ fo great, and ſo 
« wicked a conſpiracy, while it is carrying on againſt the 
« people? Who would affirm that thoſe, who advance theſe 
60 1 are in their ſenſes, and not ſay rather that they 
«© are tainted with the ſame corruption, and accomplices in 
ce 3 conſpiracy; and that, fearing leſt they themſelves 
may be diſcovered, they throw a damp upon the inquiry 
« into the truth of it? To whom there is no reaſon you 
« ſhould pay any regard, if poſſibly they ſhall pretend that 
« the cognizance of this information ſhould be committed not 
« to us, but to the ſenate, and conſuls, What then ſhould 
« hinder the leaders of the people alſo from ſaying the ſame 
thing, if any of the plebeians, conſpiring againft the con- 
ee ſuls and the ſenate, ſhould attempt the deſtruction of the 
ce latter, that thoſe, to whom the protection of the people is 
" committed, ought to take cognizance of the actions of the 
« plebeians? What will be the conſequence of this? Why, 
« that no inquiry will, ever, be made into any ſecret tranſ- 
« action. But this is a thing we ſhould not deſire (for ſuch 


Ta pretenfion i is ſuſpicious) neither ought you to. counte- 


7* Ei ws 18 gage radius. The rendering thoſe, who, he knew, would 


Vatican manuſcript has i rys $:ayvwrtwe, 
which can have no place here, any 
more than « yy in the editions, It is 
plain that the tribune here anticipates 
an objection, which he foreſaw would 
be made to his propoſal ; and endea- 


vours to take off the force of it by 


make that objection, ſuſpected of be- 
ing accomplices in. the conſpiracy. It 
is ſubmitted to the learned reader, 


whether the ſmall alteration I have 


made in the Greek text does not up: 


port this reaſoning. 
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e nance thoſe, who inſiſt upon the ſame thing againſt us; 


<« but to look upon them as the common enemies of the 
« ſtate. However, fathers, nothing is ſo neceſſary in the 
ce preſent juncture, as diſpatch : For the danger is ſwift, 
« and a delay in providing for our ſecurity is unſeaſonable 
« in the midſt of thoſe dangers, that delay not their ap- 
« proach : So that, laying aſide your conteſts, and long 
ce ſpeeches, take forthwith ſuch a reſolution, as may per 
« the moſt conducive to the public good. 

XII. This harangue of the tribune greatly aſtoniſhed, 
and embarraſſed the ſenate. T hey conſidered, and, con- 
ferring together, obſerved that it was of dangerous conſe- 
quence both to grant, and to refuſe the tribunes the commiſ- 
fion of .inquiring by themſelves into an affair of a public 
concern, and great importance. However, Caius Claudius, 
one of the conſuls, ſuſpecting their intention, roſe up, and 
ſpoke as follows : © I am not afraid, Virginius, leſt the 
<« ſenate ſhould look upon me as an accomplice in the con- 
<« ſpiracy, which, you ſay, is formed againſt yourſelves, and 
« the people; or that, fearing for myſelf, or for any be- 
< longing to me, as partakers of this guilt, I riſe up to op- 
<« poſe you: For the whole courſe of my life acquits me of 
ce all ſuſpicions of this kind. What, therefore, I eſteem to 
be advantageous both to the ſenate, and people, I ſhall 
lay before you with the beſt intentions, and without any 
« ſort of fear. Virginius ſeems to me to be very much, or 
rather abſolutely, miſtaken, if he imagines that any of us 
46 will ſay either that an affair of ſo great conſequence, and 


neceſſity 
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« neceſſity ought not to be inquired into, or that the ma- 
« giſtrates of the people ought not to be joined in, nor 
« preſent at, this inquiry. No man is fo void of ſenſe, or 
« affection to the people, as to advance ſuch things. If, 
« therefore, any one ſhould aſk me what motive ingages me 
« to riſe up in order to. oppoſe. thoſe meaſures, which 1 
« agree to, and allow to be juſt, and with what intention 1 
« ſpeak, I ſhall explain myſelf to you in the moſt ſolemn 
« manner. I am of opinion, fathers, : that prudent men 
« ought, diligently, to examine the . beginnings, and firſt 
« foundations of every affair: For, of what nature ſoever 
« theſe may be, ſuch muſt alſo be the concluſions, that are 
« drawn from them. Hear, then, what the foundation of 
« this affair is, and what the view of the tribunes irt 
« promoting it. They have not been able to carry any 
« of the deſigns they undertook laſt year into execu- 
« tion, by reaſon of your repeated oppoſition, and ar 
« unwillingneſs in the people to eſpouſe their :quarrel-with 
« their uſual zeal. Senſible of theſe difficulties, they con- 
« ſidered by what means both you might be compelled to 
« yield to them contrary to your inclinations, and the people 
« to aſſiſt them in every thing they ſhould deſire: But, 
« finding no lawful, nor juft means to effect both theſe 
« deſigns, after examining various projects, and turning the 
« thing every way, they, at laſt, pitched upon this ſcheme: 
« Let us, ſaid they, accuſe ſome conſiderable men of a con- 
« ſpiracy to ſubvert the power of the people, and to put 
« their Pee to death; and, after we have cauſed theſe 


reports 
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< reports to be ſpread about the city for a long time, and 
e the plebeians ſhall give credit to them (for they will give 
«credit to them through fear) let us contrive to have letters 
ce delivered to us in the preſence of many people, by an 
unknown perſon ; after that, let us go to the ſenate, let 
te us be angry, and lament, and defire a commiſſion to in- 
« quire into the circumſtances of this information : If the 
<< patricians refuſe our demand, we will lay hold on this 
« opportunity to accuſe them before the people; and, by 
ce this means, the whole body of the plebeians, being inraged 
<« apainſt the patricians, will be ready to ſupport us in every 
t thing we deſire: If they grant it, we will baniſh the moſt 
ce reſolute of them, and thoſe who have moſt oppoſed us, 
c both old and young, as perſons we have diſcovered to be 
concerned in this conſpiracy. Theſe, through the fear 
&« of a condemnation, will either agree to give us no further 
e oppoſition, or be obliged to leave the city; by this 
e means, we ſhall, in a great meaſure, get rid of our ad- 
te verſaries. a 
XIII.“ Theſe were their deſigns, Ghana; and, during the | 
« time you ſaw them ſitting together, and conſulting, this 
ce deceit was weaving againſt the moſt virtuous of your 
members, and this net was framing againſt the nobleſt 
aof the knights. To prove theſe things, very few words 
« will be neceſſary. Tell me, Virginius, and the reſt of you, 
<« againſt whom theſc dreadful miſchiefs are levelled, who 
&« are the ſtrangers from whom you received theſe letters? 


« Where do they live? How came they acquainted with 
| «you? 
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« you? Or, by what means, do they know what is in agi- 
ce tation here? Why do you defet naming theſe men, and 
« promiſe to do it afterwards; rather, why have you not, 
« already, named them? But, who is the man, who brought 
ce theſe letters to you? Why do' you not produce this man, 
that we may begin by inquiring firſt of him, whether 
« theſe things are true, or, as I ſuſpect, your own fictions ? 
“Then, your domeſtic informations, which, you ſay, agree 
« with Thoſe contained in the foreign letters, of what na- 
« ture are they, and by whom given? Why do you con- 
« ceal theſe proofs, and not bring them to light? But I 
« conceive it is an impoſſible thing to find a proof of what 
« neither ever did, nor ever will, happen. Theſe are diſ- 
« coveries, fathers, not of a conſpiracy againſt them, but of 
« a device, and a wicked deſign againſt us, which theſe 
men both employ, and conceal : For the things themſelves 
« ſpeak aloud. But you are the cauſe of this, by the con- 
« ceſſions you, firſt, made to them, and by arming the 
« extravagance of their magiſtracy with a great power, 
« when you allowed Caeſo Quintius to be tried, laſt year, 
« upon a falſe accuſation, and ſuffered ſo great a defender of 
« the ariſtocracy to be forced away by them: For which 
« reaſon, they keep, no longer, any meaſures with you; nor 
take off the men of birth one by one, but now cover 

8. IeerGannolee. I am very ſorry to it is plain that our author purſues the 
ſay that none of the tranſlators have metaphor he before made uſe of, when 
given the ſenſe of this word, which is he ſaid, rule re Jiulvoy ene: This is 
here taken figuratively, and might further confirmed by the addition of 


have been, very properly, rendered by i! to e. 
the Latin tranſlators, irretientes: For 
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© the whole body of worthy men with their net,and drag them 
cc out of the city. And, to fill up the meaſure of your calami- 
ce ties, they will not ſuffer even any one of you to contradict 
them; but, by expoſing him to ſuſpicions, and accuſations, 
ce as an accomplice in ſecret deſigns, they try to terrify him, 
ce call him preſently an enemy to the people, and cite him 
ce to appear before them to give an account of what he ſaid 
« in this place. But this ſubject ſhall be ſpoken to at a more 
cc ſeaſonable juncture. I ſhall, therefore, now contract what 
C have to ſay, and ceaſe to extend myſelf. I adviſe you 
« to guard againſt theſe men, as diſturbers of the common - 
ce wealth, and laying the foundations of great evils: And 
cc what I ſay to you, I {hall not conceal from the people, 
e but ſhall ſpeak there, alſo, with a juſt freedom, and ac- 
e quaint them that no miſchief hangs over their heads, un- 
« leſs it is from their wicked, and deceitful patrons, who, 
« under the appearance of friendſhip, are committing actions 
ce full of enmity.” This diſcourſe of the conſul was received 
by all preſent with great acclamations, and applauſe : And, 
without allowing the tribunes even to reply, they diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly. After which, Virginius, calling the people 
together, inveighed both againſt the ſenate, and the 


conſuls : And Claudius defended them ; repeating the ſame 
things he had ſaid in the ſenate. 


The more moderate 


among the people looked upon the fear to be vain ; while 
the weaker ſort, giving credit to reports, thought it well 
grounded : But the wicked, who always want a change, 
without troublin g themſelves to examine into the truth, or 


falſhood 
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falſhood of them, ſought for an occaſion of ſedition, and 
tumult. 

XIV. While the city was in this diſorder, a certain Sabine 
of no obſcure birth, and powerful by his riches, called, 
Appius Herdonius, attempted to ſubvert the empire of the 
Romans, with a view either to make himſelf tyrant, or to 
transfer the ſovereignty and power to the Sabine nation, 
or elſe to gain a great name. Having imparted his deſign 
to a great number of his friends, and communicated to them 
his plan for executing it, and they alſo approving thereof, 
he aſſembled his clients, and the moſt daring of his ſervants; 
and, in a ſhort time, got together a body of about four 
thouſand men; then, ſupplying them with arms, proviſions, 
and every thing elſe that was neceſſary for a war, he im- 
barked them in boats; and, failing down the river Tiber, 
landed at that part of Rome, where the capitol ſtands, which 
is ſcarce a ſtadium from the river. It was then midnight, 
and quiet reigned in all parts of the city ; aſſiſted by which, 
he difimbarked his men in all haſte; and, paſſing rough 
the gates that were open (for there is a certain ſacred gate 
of the capitol, called Carmentalis, which, by the direction of 
ſome oracle, is always open) he aſcended the hill with his 
forces, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the fortreſs : From thence, 
he puſhed on to the citadel, which is contiguous to the 
capitol, and took that alſo. His intention was, after he had 
ſeized theſe very advantageous poſts, to receive the exiles; 
to invite the ſlaves to liberty ; to promiſe the poor an abo- 
lition of debts, and to ſhare the ſpoils with thoſe citizens, 


Ss: who, 
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who, being themſelves in a low condition, envied, and hated 
eminence of every kind, and were eager for a change. The 
hope, that both animated, and deceived him, by ſuggeſting 
to him that he ſhould be diſappointed in none of his ex- 
pectations, was founded on the civil diſſenſion; by reaſon 
of which, he imagined that neither friendſhip, nor corre- 
ſpondence could, any longer, intervene between the people, 
and the patricians. But, if none of thoſe things ſhould 
ſucceed, he then reſolved to call in the Sabines with all their 
forces, and alſo the Volſci, and all the reſt of the neigh- 
bouring people, who deſired to be delivered from the invi- 
dious domination of the Romans. 

XV. However, it happened that all his hopes were diſ- 
appointed: Neither the ſlaves came over to him, nor the 
exiles returned; neither did the lower ſort of people, nor 
thoſe in debt prefer their private advantage to the public 
good; and the foreign nations, from whom he expected 
ſuccours, had not time to prepare themſelves for the war; 
ſince, within three or four days, this affair, which had created 
a great terror, and tumult among the Romans, was termi- 
nated: For, as ſoon as the fortreſſes were taken by Herdonius, 
there being immediately an outcry, and flight of all the 
inhabitants living near thoſe places, who were not pre ſently 
put to the ſword, the reſt of the citizens, not knowing 
what misfortune had happened, took their arms, and got 
together; ſome running to the eminences of the city, others 
to the open places within it, which are very numerous, and 


others to the neighbouring fields; thoſe, who were diſabled 
by 
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by age, and weakneſs, got upon the tops of the houſes 
together with the women, deſigning to defend themſelves 
from thence againſt the enemy, who had entered the city 
For they imagined theſe had ſpread themſelves through every 
part of it. But, when it was day, and it came to be known 
that the fortreſſes of the city were taken, and who the perſon. 
was, who had the poſſeſſion of them, the conſuls, going 
into the forum, called the citizens to arms: On the other 
fide, the tribunes, aſſembling the people at the ſame time, 
ſaid, they did not oppoſe any thing, that was for the adyan- 
tage of the commonwealth ; but thought it juſt that, as the 
people were going upon ſo great an action, they ought to 
ingage in the danger of it upon certain terms, and conditions: 
« If, therefore, ſaid they, the patricians will promiſe you, 
« and call the gods to witneſs to that promiſe, that, as ſoon 
« as this war ſhall be at an end, they will allow you to create 
« legiſlators, and to enjoy an equal adminiſtration of juſtice 
« for the future, we will aſſiſt them in delivering our 
country: But, if they will condeſcend to nothing that is 
« reaſonable, why ſhould we run hazards, and expoſe our 
« lives for them, when we are to reap no advantage from 
« the event? While they were ſaying this, and the people 
expreſſing their approbation of what they ſaid, and would 
not even hear any one, who difluaded it, Claudius faid, 
that he wanted no ſuch auxiliaries, who would not 
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ce yoluntarily, but for a recompence, and That not a mo- 
ce derate one, ſuccour their country; and that the patricians, 
« by arming themſelves, and their clients, and ſuch of the 
« people, as were willing to aſſiſt them in this war, would 
©. compoſe a force ſufficient to beſiege the fortreſſes ; that, 
« if even theſe were thought unequal to the taſk, he would 
ce call in the Latines, and the Hernici; and, if it ſhould 
«© be neceſſary, he would even promiſe liberty to the ſlaves, 
ce and implore the aſſiſtance of all forts of people rather 
than of thoſe, who, at ſuch a juncture, ſhewed their re- 
« ſentment for paſt diſappointments.” But Valerius, the 
other conſul, oppoſed this ; being of opinion that they ought 
not to render the plebeians, who were already exaſperated, 
abſolutely implacable againſt the patricians; and he adviſed 
to yield to the preſent emergency ; and, when they treated 
with a foreign enemy, to oppoſe juſtice to their demands; 
but to Thoſe of their fellow citizens, moderation, and 
humanity. The majority of the ſenate judging that his 
advice was the moſt advantageous, he went to the aſ- 
ſembly of the people; and, having made a becoming ſpeech 
to them, he ended with promiſing on oath «that, if the 
ple would aſſiſt in this war with alacrity, and the com- 
monwealth ſhould be reſtored to its former tranquillity, he 
would give the tribunes leave to propoſe to the people the 
conſideration of the law, which they were defirous of in- 
troducing concerning the equality of laws; and uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours that the reſolutions of the people might 
be carried into execution during his conſulſhip. But it was 


decreed 
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decreed that he ſhould perform nothing he had promiſed, | 
his death being near at hand. 5 
XVI. After the aſſembly was ; diſh miſſed, they all 4 
to the appointed places that afternoon, giving in their names 
to the generals, and taking the military oath. The reſt of 
that day, and all the following nightwere employed in theſe: 
things. The day after, the centurions were placed by the 
conſuls in their poſts, and had the command of the holy 
enſigns; the people of the country, alſo, coming in to them 
in great numbers: Every thing being ſoon ready, the con- 
ſuls divided the forces, and drew lots for the command. It 
fell to the ſhare of Claudius to poſt himſelf without the 
walls, as a guard to prevent any foreign forces from coming 
to the relief of the enemy in the city : For there was a general 
ſuſpicion of a great commotion, and a dread that all their 
enemies would fall upon them, at once, with joint forces : 
And to Valerius Heaven decreed the attack of the fortreſſes. 
Commanders were appointed to defend the other ſtrong 
places alſo, that lay within the city; and others were poſted 
in the ſtreets leading to the capitol, to prevent the ſlaves, 
and the poor, whom they were moſt afraid of, from going 
over to the enemy. In this juncture, the Romans received 
no ſuccours from any of their allies, but the Tuſculani, who, 
the ſame night they heard of this invaſion, prepared them- 
ſelves to march under the conduct of Lucius Mamilius, a 
man of activity, who, at that time, had the chief command 
in the city: And theſe alone ſhared in the danger with. 
Valerius, and aſſiſted him in recovering the fortreſſes, in 


which 
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which they ſhewed the greateſt zeal, and alacrity. Theſe: 
fortreſſes were attacked on all ſides: For ſome, fittin g 
veſſels of bitumen, and burning pitch to their ſlings, threw 
them, from the neighbouring houſes, upon the hill : And 
others, bringing faſcines of bruſh wood, raiſed high piles of 
them againſt the ſteep part of the rock, and ſet them on fire, 
leaving it to a favourable wind to carry the flames among 
the enemy. But the braveſt of the Romans, doubling their 
files, went up the roads made by art; and here, neither 
their numbers, in which they, greatly, exceeded the enemy, 
were of any ſervice to them, by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of 
the road by which they aſcended, and the great quantity of 
broken pieces of the rock, that were thrown down upon them 
from above, where a ſmall body of men might be upon an 
equality with a much greater ; neither was their conſtancy 
in dangers, which they had acquired by many wars, of any 
advantage to them, while they were forcing their way up a 
ſteep rock: For they had no opportunity of ſhewing their 
reſolution, and perſeverance i in fighting hand to hand ; but 
were obliged to ingage with miſſive weapons; and the effect 
of theſe, when thrown from below to a high place, is ſlow, 
and, as may be ſuppoſed, weak, even when they hit the 
mark; but, when thrown from above, their effect is quick 
and ftrong, the weight of the weapons cooperating with the 
force they are thrown with. However, the men, who at- 
tacked the fortreſſes, were not diſcouraged ; but fu pported 
themſelves under theſe neceſſary dangers, and ceaſed not to 
labour day, and night. At laſt, the beſieged having ſpent 
all 
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all their miſſive weapons, and their ſtrength failing them, 
the Romans took the fortreſſes the third day. In this 
action, they loſt many brave men, and among them the 
conſul, who was, univerſally, acknowledged to have been the 
braveſt of them all; and who, though he had received 
many wounds, did not, even in that condition, withdraw 
himſelf from danger, till a large ſtone, falling upon him 
with violence as he was mounting the walls, deprived-him 
both of the victory, and of his life. The fortreſſes being taken, 
Herdonius (for he was remarkable for his ſtrength, and 
perſonal bravery) having made an incredible heap of dead 
bodies round him, died overwhelmed with darts, Of thoſe, 
who with him had ſeized the fortreſſes, ſome few were tea 
alive; but the greateſt part either ſlew themſelves, or leaped 
down the precipices. 

XVII. The war, raiſed by theſe robbers, being thus 
ended, the tribunes renewed the civil diſſenſion, deſiring to 
receive from the ſurviving conſul the performance of the 
promiſes made by Valerius, who loſt his life in the action, 
concerning the promulgation of the law : But Claudius, 
for a while, prolonged the time; ſometimes, by performing 
the raffratich' of the city; at others, by offering ſacrifices 
of thankſpiving to the gods; and, at others, by entertaining 
the people with games, and ſhews. After all his pretences 
were exhauſted, at laſt he told them that another conſul 
muſt be choſen in the room of the deceaſed : For he faid, 
that the acts performed by him alone would be neither legal 
nor firm; whereas Thoſe performed by both, would be 

Vor. IV. Y valid 
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valid and laſting. After he had put them off with this 
pretence, he appointed a day for the election of his collegue. 
In the mean time, the leading men of the ſenate, conſulting 
privately together, agreed upon the perſon to be raiſed to 
that dignity: And, when the day appointed for the election 
was come, and the cryer had called the firſt claſs, the eighteen 
centuries of horſe, together with the eighty centuries of foot, 
conſiſting of the richeſt citizens, entering the appointed 
place, choſe Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus conſul, whoſe ſon 
Caeſo Quintius the tribunes had brought to a trial for his 
life, and compelled him to leave the city: And, no other 
claſs being called to vote (for the centuries, which had voted, 
exceeded the number of thoſe, that were left, by three 
centuries) the people departed, looking upon it as a heavy 
misfortune that a man who hated them, was going to be 
inveſted with the conſular power. However, the ſenate 
ſent proper perſons to defire the conſul to come to Rome, 
and take poſſeſſion of the magiſtracy. It happened that 
Quintius was, at that very time, ploughing a piece of land 


20. Tete ye 10%) Aoyois Ways, etc. K Cluver ſhews that theſe Prata Quin- 
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. Apypay Tie. Livy takes an op- now, I Prati, oppoſite to the navalia, 
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for ſowing, himſelf following the oxen that were breaking 
up the fallow, without a veſt, his waiſt girded, and a cap 
upon his head: Seeing a great number of men come into 
the field, he ſtopped his plough, and could not, for a long 
time, conceive who they were, and what they wanted with 
him: When, one of them coming to him, and deſiring him 
to dreſs himſelf in a more becoming manner, he went into. 
his cottage; and, putting on his clothes, came out to them: 
Upon which, the perſons, who were ſent to conduct him. 
to Rome, all ſaluted him, not by his name, but as conſul ; 
and, clothing him with the robe bordered with purple, and 
placing before him the axes, and the other enſigns of his 
magiſtracy, deſiręd him to follow them to the city. He, 


mean education they muſt have re- 
ceived under ſo much poverty, could 
never have qualified them to diſcharge 
their magiſtracies with ſo great ability, 
as we know they did diſcharge them. 
Even Cincinnatus himſelf had been 
poſſeſſed of other eſtates, which our 
author ſays he was obliged to ſell in 
order to pay the ſeveral forfeitures, 
that accrued to the public upon the 
flight of his ſon. When I ſay this, I 
do not deny that the richeſt of theſe 
old Romans were far below what we 
call rich, any more than I would deny 
that the moſt virtuous of them were 
far above what we call virtuous. Our 
author deſerves great commendations 
for the freedom, with which he cen- 
ſures the degeneracy of the Romans 
in his time, ſaying they ated, in all 


reſpe&s, contrary to the maxims of 


their anceſtors, Notwithſtanding this 
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ſevere, but true reflexion, it is become 
a faſhion among the French writers to 
aſſert that the view of Dionyſius in 


-writing his hiſtory was to flatter Au- 


guſtus, and the Romans of his age: 


Nay one of them has had even the 


pertneſs to affirm, in ſo many words, 
that his deſign was not ſo tory to 
write a true hiſtory, as to flatter the 
Romans, and to ſhew with what ad- 
dreſs he himſelf could handle the moſt 
difficult ſubjects: Denys d' Halicar- 
naſſe avoit bien moins pour but de donner 
une hiſtoire veritable, que de flatter les 
Romains, et de montrer avec quelle a- 
dreſſe il rs lui mime manier les ſujets 
les plus diſſiciles. This is not the only 
paſſage in our author, that flatly con- 
tradicts his aſſertion. If he had never 
read theſe paſſages, his cenſure is ri- 
diculous ; and, if he had read them, 
it is ſomething worſe. 
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making a ſhort pauſe, and ſhedding tears, ſaid only this; 
« I ſee my land will be unſown this year, and we ſhall be 
te jn danger of not having wherewithall to ſubſiſt.” After 
that, he embraced his wife, and, charging her to take care 
of his family concerns, went to Rome. The only reaſon, 
that induced me to relate all theſe particulars, was to let all 
the world ſee what kind of men the Roman magiſtrates were 
at that time; that they worked with their own hands, and 
were temperate ; that they were not uneaſy under innocent 
poverty; and were ſo far from aiming at regal power, that 
they refuſed it even when offered: For the Romans of 
this age will appear not to bear the leaſt reſemblance to 
them ; but to purſue every thing that is contrary to their 
maxims, except a very few, by whom the dignity of the 
commonwealth is ſtill ſupported, and a reſemblance to thoſe 
men preſerved. But of this enough. 
XVIII. Quintius, having entered upon the conſulſhip, 

firſt put anend to the new inſtitutions of the tribunes, and 
to er earneſtneſs for the law, by declaring that, if they did 
not ceaſe to diſturb the peace of the commonwealth, he 
would give notice of an expedition againſt the Volſci, and 
lead all the Romans out of the city: And, when the tribunes 
ſaid they would hinder him from raiſing an army, he aſ- 
ſembled the people, and told them that they had all taken 
the military oath, by which they had ingaged themſelves to 

follow the conſuls in any wars, to which they ſhould be 
called; and neither to leave their enſigns, nor do any thing 
elſe contrary to the military law; and that, upon his being 


inveſted 
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inveſted with the conſular power, he had found them all 
bound by theſe oaths. Having ſaid this, and ſworn to puniſh 
the diſobedient with all the rigor of the law, he ordered the 
enſigns to be brought out of the temples: © And, ſays he, 
that you may give over all thoughts of being flattered by 
« your demagogues during my conſulſhip, I will not with- 
draw the army from the enemy's country, before the 
hole time of it fhall be expired. Expect, therefore, to 

« paſs the winter in the field, and prepare every thing ne- 
« ceſſary againſt that time.” Having terrified them with 
theſe threats, when he ſaw they were — more obſer- 
vant, and begged to be diſcharged from this expedition, he 
ſaid, he would grant them a reſpite from war upon theſe 
conditions, that they ſhould raiſe no more commotions; 
but allow him to govern, during the remaining part of his 
magiſtracy, as he ſhould think fit; and ſuffer the law to 
take its courſe in all the conteſts they r have with one 
another. 

XIX. The tumult ben och he gere en in 
all cauſes, where the ſuitors deſired it; a thing which had 
long been delayed; and he himſelf decided the greateſt part 
of the ſuits with equality and juſtice, fitting the whole day 
in the tribunal, and ſhewing himſelf eaſy of acceſs, mild 
and humane to all, who applied to him for his determina- 
tions: By which means, he raiſed the reputation of the 
ariſtocracy to that degree, that neither thoſe, who, through 
poverty, ignoble birth, or any other low circumſtance, were 
oppreſſed by their ſuperiors, wanted the aſſiſtance of the 
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tribunes; nor thoſe, who defired to enjoy an equal admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, were, any longer, fond of new laws; 
but all were contented, and pleaſed with the equity, with 
which juſtice was then adminiſtered. Quintius was ap- 
plauded by the people for theſe actions; and, allo, for re- 
fuſing the conſulſhip, when, after the expiration of his 
magiſtracy, it was offered to him a ſecond time; and for 
not ſhewing even the leaſt fondneſs for ſo great an honor : 
For the ſenate uſed many intreaties with him to continue 
in the conſulſhip, becauſe the tribunes had prevailed with 
the people to continue them in their magiſtracy for the third 
year ; the former looking upon him as a proper perſon. to 
oppoſe theſe, and make them drop their new laws, either 
through reſpect, or fear; and obſerving that the people were 
not averſe to be governed by a good man: But Quintius 
anſwered, that he neither approved of this unwillingneſs in 
the tribunes to part with their power; neither would he 
himſelf fall under the like cenſure. After which, he af. 
ſembled the people; and, having made a ſpeech full of 
invectives againſt thoſe, who did not reſign their magiſtra- 
cies; and taken a ſolemn oath not to accept the conſulſhip 
again, before he had reſigned his former magiſtracy, he fixed 
a day for the election of magiſtrates ; and having appointed 
the Baa he returned to his cottage, and reſumed his 
laborious life. | 

XX. Quintus Fabius Vibulanus for the third time, and 
Lucius Cornelius having entered upon the conſulſhip, and 
being employed in exhibiting the cuſtomary games, a choſen 


body 
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body of the Aequi, amounting to about fix thouſand men, 
armed for expedition, came out of their confines. in the 
night, while it was yet dark, and advanced to Tuſculum, a 
city of the Latines, and diſtant from Rome not leſs than one 
hundred ſtadia; and finding, as in a time of peace, the 
gates open, and the walls unguarded, they took the town 
at the firſt onſet, to gratify their reſentment againſt the 
Tuſculani for aſſiſting the Romans, upon all occaſions, 
with alacrity; and particularly, becauſe they alone had joined 
them with their forces, when the capitol was beſieged. 
The Aequi put many to death in taking the city; but the 
inhabitants, except thoſe, who through age, or ſickneſs, were 
unable to eſcape; fled out at the gates, before the enemy 
could make themſelves maſters of it: However, they made 
ſlaves of their wives, children, and domeſtics > and carried 
off their effects. As ſoon as the news of this misfortune was 
brought to Rome by thoſe who had eſcaped out of the city, 
the conſuls thought it incumbent on them to aſſiſt the 
fugitives immediately, and to reſtore their city to them: 
But the tribunes oppoſed them, and would not ſuffer any 
forces to be raiſed, till the people had given their votes con- 
cerning the new laws. While the ſenate were expreſſing 
their indignation at this oppoſition, and the levies were 
ſuſpended, other deputies arrived from the Latin nation, 


ho informed them that the city of the Antiates had. openly 


revolted, the Volſci, who were the ancient inhabitants of it, 


and the Roman colony, to whom a ſhare of their lands had 


been SG being, united in this Fanlipifacy.: There arrived,, 
alſo,. 


all together, the ſenate reſolved to uſe no further delay, but 


, ceeding ſtrong, did not ſtand in need of a numerous garriſon. 
It is ſaid by ſome that the men, who were left to guard the 
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alſo, at the ſame time, meſſengers from the Hernici, ac- 
quainting them that a numerous army of the Volſci, and 
the Aequi had marched out of their confines, and were, 
already, in the country of the Hernici. Theſe advices coming 


to march againſt theſe enemies with all their forces, and that 
both the conſuls ſhould take the field; and, if any of the 
Romans, or their allies, ſhould decline the ſervice, to treat 
them like enemies. As the tribunes, alſo, ſubmitted to this 
reſolution, the conſuls, having inliſted all who were of the 
military age, and ſent for the forces of their allies, preſeatly 
marched out; leaving a third part of the national forces to 
guard the city. Fabius marched, in all haſte, againſt the 
Aequi, who were in poſſeſſion of Tuſculum; the greateſt 
part of whom had quitted the city, after they had plundered 
it, and a few ſtaid to defend the citadel, which, being ex- 


citadel, ſeeing the army marching from Rome (for all the 


12 EZwoay. The Latin tranſlators 
have rendered this Romd egredientem; 
and le Jay, enmemi vit fortir les Ro- 
mains; the other French tranſlator has 
prudently avoided this abſurdity. 1 
call it an abſurdity to fuppole that the 
garriſon of the citadel at Tuſculum 
could fee with their naked eyes (and 
it is certain they had no teleſcopes) 
the Roman army marching out of 
Rome. Our author has, juſt now, 


told us that Tufculum was not leſs 
than an hundred ſtadia from Rome: 


_ Jay, was not miſled by any thing in 


One hundred ſtadia make twelve Ro- 
man miles, and a half. This, I ſay, 
is too great a diſtance for ſuch an ob- 
ſervation. The thing, that miſled the 
Latin tranſlators (for le Jay, I dare 


the Greek text) ſeems to be the tenſe, 
and conſequently the force, of the 
participle , which they ought 
to have rendered not egredientem, Foc 
epreſſum (exercitum.) It is plain they 
have taken it in the preſent tenſe; but 
I look upon it to be the ſecond aoriſt ; 

| inter- 
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interjacent country may be eaſily diſcovered from this emi- 
nence) they quitted it of their own accord: And, by others, 
that, being unable to defend themſelves, any longer, againſt 
Fabius, they ſurrendered the place by compoſition, having 
ſtipulated that their lives ſhould be y"m_ and ſubmitted to 
paſs under the yoke. 

XXI. After Fabius had reſtored the city to 1 Tuſculani, 
he decamped that evening, and marched, with all poſſible 
ſpeed, againſt the enemy, upon information that the com- 
bined army of the Volſci, and Aequi lay near Algidum : 
And, having continued his march all night with great expe- 
dition, he appeared before them early the next morning, as 
they lay incamped in a plain, without either a ditch, or paliſades 
to defend them, they being in their own territories, and deſpi- 
ſing the enemy: Then, exhorting his men todo their duty, 
he put himſelf at the head of the horſe, and was the firſt man 
who broke into the enemy's camp; and the foot, ſhouting, 
followed. Some of the enemy were ſlain, while they were 
aſleep, and others juſt as they got up, and were endeavouring 
to defend themſelves ; but the greateſt part eſcaped by flight. 
The camp being taken with great eaſe, Fabius gave his men 


leave to appropriate to themſelves the booty, and the priſoners, 


and, like all participles of the ſecond 


aoriſt, derived from the ſecond aoriſt 
of the indicative mood; which ſecond 
aoriſt of this verb is e£:ov. The reader 
will excuſe this piece of grammatical 
criticiſm, which he has not been often 
troubled with : I own it is a criticiſm 


Vor. IV. 


of the loweſt rank, but ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary; and one of thoſe things, 
that may be too much deſpiſed. 

13. Tlegs wenn AAyidor., Cluver 
ſays that a public inn, now called 
L'Oſteria, ſtands upon the ſpot, where 
the town of Algidum formerly ſtood. 


m Ital. Antiq. B. ii. p. 778. 


2 except 
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except ſuch as were Tuſculani; and, after a ſhort ſtay, 
marched to Ecetra, which was, at that time, the moſt 
conſiderable city of the Volſci, and the moſt ſtrongly ſitu- 
ated : And, having incamped near the city for many days, 

in hopes the enemy would come out to fight, when none 
appeared, he laid waſte their territories, which were full of 
men, and cattle : For the Volſci, ſurpriſed with the ſudden- 
neſs of the irruption, had not time to remove their eftects 
out of the country. This booty, alſo, Fabius gave to his 
ſoldiers ; and, after many days ſpent in deſolating the coun- 
try, he returned home with his army. Cornelius, the other 
conſul, was upon his march againſt thoſe Romans, and Volſci, 
who were at Antium, when he found an army, that was ready 
to receive him before he entered their confines: And, in- 
gaging, he killed many; and, having put the reſt to flight, he 
incamped near the city: But the inhabitants not daring to 
venture another ingagement, he firſt laid waſte the country, 
and then ſurrounded their city with a ditch fortified with 
paliſades. Upon this, the enemy were compelled to come 
out, again, with all their forces, a numerous and diſorderly 
multitude; then, ingaging in battle, and fighting with 
leſs bravery than before, they were ſhut up within their 
walls a ſecond time, after a ſhameful and unmanly flight. 
But the conſul, giving them no reſt, planted ſcaling ladders 
againſt the walls, and forced open the gates with battering 


rams: The beſieged making a laborious and painful re- 
ſiſtance, he without much difficulty took the town by ſtorm. 


14+ Ex. ru Ex ig o. See the fifty ſixth annotation on the fourth book. 
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Such of their effects as conſiſted in gold, filver, and braſs, 
he ordered to be carried to the treaſury; and that the 
quaeſtors ſhould ſell the ſlaves, and the reſt of the ſpoils ; 1 
giving to the ſoldiers the apparel, and proviſions, and every 
thing elſe of that nature: Then, chuſing out the moſt con- 
ſiderable men both of the Roman colony, and of the ancient 
inhabitants of Antium, and thoſe, who had been the authors 
of the revolt, and were many, he ordered them to be whip- 
ped with rods for a long time, and then beheaded. After 
he had done theſe things, he alſo returned home with his 
army. The ſenate met theſe conſuls, as they were coming 
to the city, and decreed a triumph to both: And the Aequi 
ſending embaſſadors to treat of a peace, they concluded a 
treaty with them upon theſe conditions; that the Aequi 


ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of the cities, and territories 


they were poſſeſſed of at the time of the treaty, and become 
ſubjects of the Romans, without paying any tribute; but 
under the obligation of furniſhing as great a number of 

forces, as they ſhould at any time be required, like the reſt. 
of the allies. And thus ended this year. 
XXII. The year following, Caius Nautius for the ſecond 
time, and Lucius Minucius entered upon the -conſulſhip, 

and were, for ſome time, employed in a conteſt at home, 
concerning the civil rights with Virginius, and his collegues, 
who were now in poſſeſſion of the ſame magiſtracy for the 
fourth year : But, a war being brought upon the common- 
wealth by the neighbouring nations, and the Romans fearing 
to be deprived of the ſovereignty, the conſuls willingly 
Z 2 laid 


J. 
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laid hold on the opportunity preſented to them by Fortune; 
and, having raiſed an army, they divided both their own 
forces, and Thoſe of their allies, into three bodies; leaving 
one of them to guard the city, which was commanded by 
Quintus Fabius Vibulanus; and, putting themſelves at the 
head of the other two, they marched out immediately; Nautius 
going againſt the Sabines, and Minueius againſt the Aequi: 

For both theſe nations had revolted from the Romans at 
the ſame time: The Sabines indeed openly, and advanced 
as far as Fidenae, which was in the poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
mans, and is diſtant from Rome forty ſtadia : But the Aequi, 
though obſerving in appearance the terms of the alliance 
they had lately entered into with the Romans, yet acted in 
reality like enemies: For they made war upon the Latines 
their allies, pretending they had entered into no alliance 
with them: Their army was commanded by Gracchus 
Cloelius, an active man, who had been inveſted by them 
with the chief magiſtracy, which he raiſed to little leſs than 
a ſovereignty z and, marching as far as the city of Tuſculum, 
which the Aequi had taken, and plundered the year before, 
and been driven out of it by the Romans, he ſeized a great 
number of men, and all the cattle he found in the country, and 
deſtroyed the corn, which was then fit to cut. And, when the 
embaſſadors, ſent by the Roman ſenate, came to km to know 
what provocation had induced the Aequi to make war upon 
the allies of the Romans, after they had, ſo lately, entered 
into a treaty of peace confirmed by their oaths ; and that no 
cauſe of complaint had fince ariſen between the two nations; 


and, 
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and, alſo, to exhort him to releaſe the priſoners he had taken, 
and to withdraw his forces; and to juſtify himſelf for the 
injuries, and damages he had occaſioned to the Tuſculani ; 
it was a long time before Gracchus would even give audience 
to the embaſſadors, pretending he was not at leiſure; and, 
when he thought fit to have them introduced, and they laid 
before him the orders they had received from the ſenate : 
I wonder, Romans, ſays he, why you, who, from your 
« paſſion for domination, and tyranny, look upon all men 
« as your enemies, even thoſe, from whom you never re- 
« ceived any injury, ſhould not ſuffer the Aequi to take 
« revenge on the Tuſculani, who are their enemies, when 
© no article of the treaty we made with you extends to them. 
« If, therefore, you can ſay that you have been injured, or 
hurt by us in any thing, that relates to your own concerns, 
« we will do you juſtice according to the treaty : But, if 
c you are come to demand ſatisfaction on the behalf of the 
“M Tuſculani, addreſs not this diſcourſe to me, but to that 
« beech tree; pointing to one that ſtood near. 

XXIII. The Romans, thus inſulted by the man, did not 
immediately give way to their reſentment, and march out 
with their forces; but ſent even a ſecond embaſſy to him, 
and alſo the holy men, or feciales, calling the gods, and 
genius's to witneſs that, if they were unable to obtain juſtice, 
they ſhould be obliged to wage a pious war : After which, 
they ordered the conſul to take the field. When Gracchus 
heard the Romans were advancing, he decamped, and re- 


tired to a greater diſtance, the enemy following him cloſe : 
His 
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His deſign was to draw them to ſuch places, as ſhould give 
him a ſuperiority over them; which happened according]y : 
For, taking advantage of a valley ſurrounded with hills, 
as ſoon as the Romans, in purſuing him, had ingaged them- 
{elves in it, he faced about, and incamped in the road, that 
led out of the valley: By this means, the Romans were re- 
duced to pitch upon ſuch a place for their camp, as the 
preſent occaſion offered, not ſuch a one as they would have 
choſen; where it was not eaſy either forthe horſe to get forage, 
the place being ſurrounded with hills, both naked, and of 
difficult acceſs; or for themſelves to bring in proviſions 
out of the enemies country, after Thoſe they had brought 
from home were conſumed ; or to change their ground, 
while the enemy lay before them, and defended the paſſes : 
Reſolving, therefore, to force their way out, they ingaged, 
and were repulſed; and many of their men being wounded, 
they were compelled to return to the ſame camp. Cloelius, 
elated with this ſucceſs, ſurrounded the place with a ditch 
fortified with paliſades, and had great hopes of reducing 
them, by famine, to deliver up their arms. The news of 
this misfortune being brought to Rome, Quintus Fabius, 
who had been left governor of the city, choſe out of his 
own army a body of the braveſt and beſt men, and ſent them 
to the relief of the conſul: Theſe were commanded by 
Titus Quintius, the quaeſtor, a perſon of conſular dignity. 
And, writing to Nautius, the other conſul, who commanded 
the army in the country of the Sabines, he informed him of 
what had happened to Minucius, and defired him to come 


preſently 
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preſently to Rome. Upon this, Nautius committed the 
guard of the camp to the legates, and he himſelf, with a few 
horſe, rode in all haſte to the city: Arriving there at mid- 
night, he conſulted with Fabius, and the reſt of the moſt 
ancient citizens what meaſures they were to take: And all 
being of opinion that the preſent juncture required a dictator, 
he named Lucius Cincinnatus to that magiſtracy; and, 


having diſpatched theſe things, he himſelf returned to the 


camp. 


XXIV. Fabius, the governor of the city, ſent proper 
perſons to Quintius to inveſt him with the magiſtracy. It 
happened that Quintius was, then alſo, employed in ſome 
work of huſbandry; when, ſeeing a great number of 
people advancing, he ſuſpected they were coming to him; 
and, putting on a more becoming apparel, went to meet 
them. When he came near them, they brought to him 
horſes decked with magnificent trappings ; placed before 
him four and twenty axes with the rods, and preſented 
to him the purple robe, and the other enſigns, with 
which the royal dignity had been formerly adorned. 
Quintius, finding that he was appointed dictator, was fo far 
from rejoicing in this honor, that he was even grieved at it, 
ſaying, © This year's crop will, alſo, be loſt through the mul- 
A tiplicity of my buſineſs, and we ſhall all endure great want.” 
After that, he went to Rome; and firſt encouraged the 
citizens by ſpeaking to them in a manner capable of raiſing 
their ſpirits with hopes of ſucceſs ; then, aſſembling all the 
youth both of the city, and the country, and ſending for. the 


forces 
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forces of their allies, he appointed Lucius Tarquitius 
maſter of the horſe, a man neglected by reaſon of his po- 
verty, but brave in the field: All his forces being now 
drawn together, he ſet out; and, in his march, joined Titus 
Quintius the quaeſtor, who expected him; and, taking with 
him his forces alſo, he advanced towards the enemy. After 
he had viewed the nature of the places, in which the camps 
lay, he poſted a part of his army upon the eminences, to 
prevent the Aequi from receiving either ſuccours, or pro- 
viſions; and he himſelf marched forward with the reſt in 
order of battle. Cloelius unmoved with fear (for the 
number of his forces was not ſmall, and he himſelf was 
looked upon as a brave warriour) received his onſet; and a 
ſevere battle inſued; which laſting long, and the Romans, 
by reaſon of their continual wars, enduring the toil, and the 
horſe, always, relieving the foot, whereever they ſuffered, 
Gracchus was beaten, and ſhut up in his camp: After that, 
Quintius, having ſurrounded it with high paliſades, fortified 
with many towers, and heard that Gracchus was in diſtreſs 
for want of proviſions, he, not only, made continual attacks 
upon the camp of the Aequi himſelf, but ordered Minucius 
to march out with his forces on the other fide : So that, the 
Aequi, wanting proviſions, deſpairing of ſuccours, and be- 
ſieged on many ſides, were compelled to ſend deputies to 


15* Tagxvlwoy. All the editions, and ſays upon this paſſage of Livy) by the 
manuſcripts read Tegxvwior: But this Capitoline tables. Neither would Livy 
is certainly a miſtake ; becauſe ® Livy have thought it neceſſary to have ſaid 
calls him L. Tarquitium patriciae gen- that he was of a patrician family, if 
tis; which is confirmed (as Sigonius his name had been Tarquinius. 


v B. ili, c. 27, 
Quintius 
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Quintius with the marks of c ſuppliants to treat of a peace: 
Quintius ſaid, that he would make peace with the Acqui, 


and grant them an impunity for their perſons, provided they 
laid down their arms, and all paſſed under the yoke one 


after another; but, as to Gracchus their general, 2 thoſe, 
who, together with him, had been the authors of this revolt, 
he would treat them as enemies; and ordered them to bring 
theſe men to him in chains. The Aequi ſubmitting to this, 
the laſt thing he inſiſted upon was, that, as they had inflaved 
the inhabitants of Tuſculum, a eity in alliance with the 
Romans, and plundered i it, without having received any injury 
from the Tuſculani, they ſhould yield up to him the city of 
3 Corbio to be treated in the ſame: manner. The deputies 
of the Aequi, having received theſe anſwers, departed; 


and, not long aſter, returned bringing with them Gracchug, 
and his aſſociates in chains; and they themſelves, laying 


down their arms, came out of their own camp, and, purſu- 
ant to the orders of the general, marched through That of 
the Romans under the yoke ; and delivered, up Corbio ac- 
cording to the treaty, defiring only that the inhabitants of 
free condition might have leave to retire out of the city, in 
exchange for whom they releaſed the Tuſculan captives. 
XXV. Quintius, having taken poſſeſſion of Corbio, or- 
dered thoſe ſpoils, that were moſt ornamental, to be carried 
to Rome, and permitted all the reſt to be diſtributed by 
centuries, both to the troops he brought with him, end te to 


16+ butlneice. See the ſeventoe tub an- rictation On the third bank. 
notation on the ſixth book. . Hoa Kegel. See che ſecond 
27* To Cvyor, See the twentieth an · annotation on the ſixth book. 
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Thoſe, which had been ſent before with Quintius the quae- 
tor. As for the forces, which had been ſhut up in their 
camp with Minucius the conſul, he faid that he had, al- 
ready, » beſtowed a great preſent upon them in delivering 
their perſons from death : After that, he obliged Minucius 
to reſign his magiſtracy ; and, returning to Rome, *? tri- 
umphed with greater ſplendor than any other general; having 
within the ſpace of fixteen days in the whole, from That 
on which he "padre the magiſtracy, ſaved a camp of his 
fellow-citizens; defeated a flouriſhing army of the enemy; 
plundered one of their cities, and left a garriſon in it; and 

then led in triumph the general of their army with othix men 
of diſtinction in chains. But no part of his conduct deſerved 
ſo much o be admired as this, that, after he had received 
ſo great a p for fix months, he did not retain it ſo long; 
but, having aſſembled the people, and given them an ac- 
count of his adminiſtration, he abdicated: And, when the 
ſenate deſired him to accept as much of the conquered land, 
as he pleaſed, together with ſlaves, and money out of the 
; ſpoils, and that he would relieve his poverty with innocent 


| 29s MeyoAuv. 4 rd weve doeray, 
Nothing ſure can be more beautiful 
than the words, which * Livy makes 
the dictator ſay to the army of Minu- 
cius : 


he does not feem to have ſuſpected 
that the ides of September in the 
Pompilian year, then in uſe among 
the Romans, which conſiſted only of 


miles, ex es hefte, cui prope. 

200 Kalyyayt net ola] ov dm 
iyauoray SptauCor. The: Cupitoline 
tables place this triumph of Quintius 
on the ides of September. This M. 
*** took a of before me: But 


B. ii. e. 29. 


Carebis, inguit, Pracdae parte, 
dee fabi. 


354 days, could not coincide exactly 


with the ides of September in the 
Julian year, which conifts of 365 
days, and 211 minutes. Concern- 
ing which, ſee the thirty fourth at anno- 
tation on the eighth book. 


riches, 
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riches, which he had gained from the enemy by the moſt 
honourable means, his own toils, he refuſed it: And his 
friends, and relations offering him, at the ſame time, con- 
ſiderable preſents, and placing their greateſt happineſs in 
aſſiſting ſuch a man, he thanked them for their affection,” 
but accepted none of their preſents; returned to his 
little farm, and preferred the laboriaus life he led 2 to 
That of a ſovereign; glorying more in his poverty, than 
others in their riches. Not long after, Nautius alſo, the 
other conſul, returned to Rome with his army, after he had 
overcome the Sabines in a pitched OY and overruna great 
part of their country. 

XXVI. After theſe conſuls, the y firſt Olympiad 
was celebrated, at which Polymnaſtus of Cyrene won the 
prize of the ſtadium, Callias being archon at Athens, and 
Caius Horatius, and Quintus Minucius conſuls at Rome. 
During their conſulſhip, the Sabines made another irruption 
into the territories of the Romans, and laid waſte a great 
part of them; and the country people, flying from thence 
in great numbers, brought an account that all the country 
between ** Cruſtumerium, and Fidenae, was in poſſeſſion 
of the enemy. The Aequi alſo, who had been lately con- 
quered were again in arms; and the moſt reſolute of them, 
marching to the city of Corbio in the night, which they 
had delivered up to the Romans the year before, and, finding 
the garriſon there aſleep, put them to the word, except a 


21* Kou5ojuepics xa Hd. See the book: And the fifty third chapter of 
ſixty ſixth annotation on the ſecond the ſecond book, 
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few, who happened to be abſent: The reſt of the Aequi 
marched in a conſiderable body to Ortona, a city of the 
Latin nation, and took it by ſtorm ; and thoſe miſchiefs 
they were unable to inflit upon the Romans, they, through 
reſentment, inflicted on their allies: For they put to death 
all who were men grown, except thoſe who made their 
eſcape while the city was taking, and inſlaved their wives, 
and children with the old men; then, gathering together, 
in haſte, all the effects they could carry off, they returned 

before the Latines could aſſemble all their forces to relieve 
the city. The news of theſe tranſactions being brought to 
Rome at the ſame. time, both by the Latines, and thoſe of 
the garriſon who had eſcaped, the ſenate reſolved to fend out 
anarmy, and that both the coriſuls ſhould take the field: But 
Virginius) and his collegues, who were continued in the fame 
power for the fifth year, oppoſed this, as they had alſo done 
in the former years, and hindered the conſuls from making 
levies; deſiring that the civil conteſt might firſt be appeaſed, 

by allowing the people to take into conſideration the law 
they were bringing in to eſtabliſh an equal adminiſtration of 
Juſtice. And, upon this occaſion, they laid themſelves out in 
long, and invidious accuſations againſt the ſenate, and were 
countenanced by the people. But a great deal of time being 
ſpent, while neither the conſuls would ſubmit to let the ſenate 
paſs the previous vote, and the lau/ to be laid before the people; 
nor the tribunes allow the levies to be made, and the army 
to take the field: And many ſpeeches being made by both, 


and invectives thrown out againſt one another without 


22+ Ogluva, See the ſixtieth annotation on the eighth book. 


effect, 
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effect, both in the aſſemblies of the people, and in the ſenate, 
another inſtitution was introduced by tlie tribunes againſt 
the ſenate, which, by impoſing upon of 0d did indeed' ap- 
peaſe the preſent commotion, but proved ,the ſource of 
many other great advantages to the people. I ſhall, now, 
give an account of the manner, in which the people added 
this power to Thoſe they had, before, acquired. 

XXVII. While the territories both of the Romans, and 
of their allies were laid waſte and plundered, and the enemy 
marching through them, as pn a deſert, from a con- 
fidence that no army would come out againſt them, by 
reaſon of the ſedition then raging in the city, the conſuls 
aſſembled the ſenate with a deſign to conſult them upon the 
whole of their affairs for the laft time. Many ſpeeches 
having been made, the ' perſon, who was firſt aſked his 
opinion, was Lucius: Quintius, who had been dictator the 
year before, a man, who was not only the greateſt general, 
but alſo the ableſt ſtateſman of his time: He delivered 
ſuch an opinion, as was moſt likely to perſuade both the 
tribunes, and the reſt of the citizens, to defer to a more 
proper ſeaſon the conſideration of the law, which did, 
in no reſpect, require to be entered upon at that juncture; 
and, with all alacrity, to undertake the war, that preſſed 
upon them, and was almoſt at their gates; and not to 
ſuffer the ſovereignty, which they had acquired with ſo 
much labor, to be wreſted from them, by a ſhameful, and 
puſillanimous conduct; but, if the people would not yield 


to theſe remonſtrances, he, then, adviſed the. patricians to 
take 
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take arms, together with their clients, and ſuch of the citi- 
Zens, as were wü to fight for their country upon this 
moſt glorious occaſion, and to march againſt the enemy with 
reſolution, imploring the gods, who protect the city of 
Rome, to be their guides: Which, he ſaid, would be attend- 
ed with one of theſe two henourable, and juſt events, they 
would either obtain a more illuſtrious victory than they, or 
their anceſtors had ever obtained, or die in fighting bravely 
for ſo noble a prize: He added, that he himſelf would not 
decline ſharing in ſo worthy an enterpriſe, but would be 
preſent, and fight with a ſpirit equal to That of the moſt 
robuſt; and that all the aged men, who had any regard 
either for liberty, or glory, would follow his example. 
XXVIII. The reſt of the ſenators approving of this advice, 
and no one contradicting it, the conſuls called an aſſembly 
of the people: And all the inhabitants of Rome flocking 
thither in expectation of hearing ſomething new, Caius 
Horatius, one of the conſuls, preſented himſelf, and endea- 
voured to perſuade the people to ingage in this war, alſo, 
with chearfulneſs: But this being oppoſed by the tribunes, 
and the people hearkening to them, the conſul again roſe up, 
and faid: ** Virginius, you have performed a noble, and a 
ce wonderful exploit, in dividing the people from the ſenate; 


te and, as far as it depends upon you, we have loſt all the 
te advantages we have either inherited from our anceſtors, 


« or acquired by our own labor: However, we ſhall not 
ce eaſily part with them; but are reſolved to take arms 
&« with all thoſe, who deſire the «a of their country, 


« and 
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« and to go on to this ingagement in full confidence of 
« ſucceſs; and, if any god looks down upon battles fought 
ec in a glorious, and juſt cauſe z and, if Fortune, which has 
e been long raiſing this city, hg not yet abandoned it, we 
« ſhall overcome our enemies: But, if any genius ſhould ob- 
cc ſtruct, and oppole the preſervation of the commonwealth, 
« it ſhall not periſh, however, through any want of piety, 
« and zeal in us; but we will chuſe the moſt glorious of 
« all deaths, to die for our country. In the mean time, 
« O generous, and worthy patrons of the commonwealth, 
cc do you ſtay at home with the women, ſince you have aban- 
« doned, or, rather, betrayed us, you, I fay, who can never 
« live with honor, if we conquer, or, if not, with ſafety; 


e unleſs, perhaps, you flatter yourſelves with this frivolous 
ec hope, that, when the patricians are all the 


« enemy will ſpare you in conſideration of this e and 
« fuffer you to enjoy your country, your liberty, your ſove- 
« reignty, and all the other advantages you, now, poſſeſs; 
«© which enemy, when you entertained the beſt ſentiments 
« in favor of the commonwealth, you deprived of a great 
« part of their territories, raſed many of their cities, and 
« inſlaved their inhabitants; and againft whom you erected 
many noble trophies of your victories, and monuments of 
te your enmity, which no time will, ever, be able to aboliſh, 
“Rut, why do I find fault with the people for all this, who 
« never erred willingly, and not rather with you, Virginius, 
« and your collegues, who are the authors of theſe glorious 

e meaſures? We, therefore, whom A forbids to 


« enter 
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cc entertain low thoughts, have taken our reſolution, and 
« nothing ſhall hinder us from fighting in defence of our 
« country : As for you, who have abandoned, and betrayed 
« the commonwealth, the gods will purſue you with no 
« {light revenge; and, if you eſcape the puniſhment of 
« men, That of the gods you will not avoid. Think not 
« T ſay this to terrify you; but be aſſured that thoſe patri- 
&« cians, who will be left here to guard the city, ſhould: the 
« enemy prove victorious, will take ſuch reſolutions, as be- 
ce come them. Have there not been inſtances of Barbarians, 
« who, when they were upon the point of being taken 
ce by the enemy, rather than ſuffer them to become maſters 
&« of their wives, children, and cities, reſolved to burn the 
ce latter, and put the former to death; and ſhall. not the 
« Romans, to whom the command of others was derived 
cc from their anceſtors, entertain the ſame ſentiments with 
ce regard to themſelves? They will never be ſo. degenerate, 
ce but will, firſt, ſhed the blood of you, who are their greateſt 
% enemies, and, afterwards, That of their friends. When 
« you reflect on theſe things, hold your aſſemblies, and bring 
% in new laws. | 4 

XXIX. After he had ſaid this, and many things to the 
ſame purpoſe, he preſented before them the moſt ancient 
patricians in tears. At this ſight, many of the plebeians could 
not even themſelves refrain from weeping: And great com- 
paſſion being raiſed both by the age, and dignity of thoſe 
perſons, the conſul, after a ſhort pauſe, faid : Are you 
e not aſhamed, citizens, and ready to ſink into the earth, 


« when 
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ehen you ſee theſe old men going to take arms in defence 
« of you who are young? And can you bear to abandon 
* theſe leaders, whom you have, always, called fathers ? 
« Unfortunate men] unworthy to be deemed citizens of this 
« country, which was planted by thoſe, who bore their 
« fathers on their ſhoulders, and to whom the gods granted 
« a ſafe paſſage through arms, and through fire! When 
Virginius found the people were affected with this diſcourſe, 
he was afraid leſt, contrary to his deſire, they might conſent 
to join in this war; and advancing, ſaid : We neither aban- 
« don, nor betray you, fathers; neither do we defire to 
« deſert you, as we have, hitherto, never declined ingaging 
« in any war; but reſolve both to live with you, and ſuffer 
« with you whatever Heaven ſhall decree: But, ſince we 
« have, at all times, cheerfully concurred with you, we defire | 
« you to grant us a moderate favor, that, as we ſhare in the 
« fame dangers with you, we may, alſo, ſhare in the fame 
« rights, by inſtituting laws, the guardians of liberty, which 
may, ever after, be common to all: However, if you are 
c averſe to this, and refuſe to grant this favor to your fellow- 
« citizens, looking upon it as a capital crime to ſuffer the 
people to have an equal ſhare with you in the diſtribution 
Hof juſtice, we ſhall, no longer, contend with you; but, 
« inſtead of that, we ſhall deſire another favor of you, which 
if we obtain, we may poſſibly ſtand, no longer, in need of 
« new laws: However, we are afraid we ſhall not obtain 
« even this, which will: prove no prejudice to the ſenate, 
but ſome honor, and indulgence to the people.” 

Vol Sy. WY XXX, 
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XXX. In anſwer to this, the conſul ſaid; that, if the 
tribunes would leave this inſtitution to the determination of 
the ſenate, they would deny them nothing that was reaſon- 
able; and ordered them to explain what they deſired: When 
Virginius, after a ſhort conference with his collegues, ſaid he 
would propoſe it in the ſenate; which being aſſembled by the 
conſuls, he went in; and, after enumerating all the rights of the 


people, he deſired that the magiftracy, appointed to prefide 
over them, might be doubled; and that, inſtead of five 


tribunes, ten might be choſen every year. Moſt of the ſe- 
nators were of opinion that this would bring no fort of 
prejudice to the commonwealth, and adviſed to grant it 
without oppoſition: This opinion was propoſed by Lucius 
Quintius, who, at that time, had the greateſt authority in 
the ſenate. Caius Claudius was the only perſon, who op- 
poſed itz he was the ſon of Appius Claudius, who had, ever, 
objected to the new inſtitutions of the plebeians, when any 
of them were not agreeable to law; and, having inherited 
the principles of his father, he hindered, when he himſelf 
was conſul, the inquiry, concerning the knights who were 
accuſed of being ingaged in the confpiracy, from being com- 
mitted to the tribunes : This man made a long ſpeech, 
telling them that the people, if their magiſtracy was 
doubled, inſtead of being more reaſonable, and obſervant, 
would become more extravagant, and inſolent : For, ſays he, 
the future tribunes will not receive their magiſtracy upon 
certain terms, fo as to adhere to the eſtabliſhed cuftoms ; 
but will, again, propoſe the law concerning the diviſion of 


lands, 
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lands, and alſo. That relating to an * equality of laws; and 
all of them, ſucceſſively, will endeavour, both by their 
words and actions, to encreaſe the power of the people, 
and aboliſh the prerogatives of the ſenate, This ſpeech had a 
great effect upon the majority of that aſſembly. After this, 
Quintius brought them over again, by ſhewing them that it 
was for the intereſt of the ſenate that there ſhould be many 
tribunes, becauſe there would be leſs union among many, 
than among a few; and that the only relief the common- 
wealth could expect, which Appius Claudius, the father of 
* Caius, firſt diſcovered, was That ariſing from the diſſenſion 
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of the tribunes, and their want of unanimity. This opinion 


prevailed; and the ſenate decreed that the people be allowed 
to chuſe ten tribunes annually, provided that no perſon, 
who was then a tribune, ſhould be of that number. Vir- 
ginius, and his collegues received this decree from the ſenate, 
and laid it before the people, who, having confirmed it, 
choſe ten tribunes for the following year. After the ſedition 
was appeaſed, the conſuls raiſed two armies, and drew lots 
for the command : In conſequence of which, Minucius was 
appointed to march againſt the Sabines, and Horatius againſt 
the Aequi: And both of them took the field with all ex- 
pedition. The Sabines garriſoned their cities, and ſuffered 
every thing in the country to be carried off by the enemy. 
But the Aequi ſent an army to oppoſe the Romans: How- 
ever, proving inferior to them in a battle, in which they 
fought with great bravery, they were forced to retire to their 
cities after the loſs of a ſmall town, in defence of which 
they had fought the battle. Horatius, having put the enemy 
to flight, and laid waſte a great part of their country, raſed 
the walls of Corbio, demoliſhed the houſes to their foun- 
dations, and returned home with his army. wet: 
XXXI. The following year, Marcus Valerius, and Spurius 
Virginius being conſuls, no army of the Romans went out 
of their confines, but the civil conteſts were renewed by the 
tribunes againſt the conſuls ; in the event of which, the 
former poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome part of the conſular 
power: For, before this, the power of the tribunes was 


confined to the aſſemblies of the people; but they had no 
authority 
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authority either to aſſemble the ſenate, | or to deliver their 

opinions there, the former being a power belonging to 
the conſuls. The tribunes of this year were the firſt, who 
attempted to aſſemble the ſenate, Icilius, who was at the 
head of their college, an active man, and, for a Roman, 
not uneloquent, introducing this attempt: For this perſon 
was, at that time, bringing in a new law, by which he de- 

ſired that a place, called the Aventine hill, might be divided 
among the plebeians-to build houſes there: This is a hill 
moderately high, not leſs than twelve ſtadia in circuit, and 
ſtands within the city; it was not, then, all inhabited; but 
belonged to the public, and was full of trees. The tribune; 
in order to get this law paſſed, went to the conſuls, and to 
the ſenate, deſiring they would paſs the previous vote in 
favor of this law, and lay it before the people: But the 
conſuls deferring it, and protracting the time, he ſent an 
officer to them, with orders that they ſhould follow him to 
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the college of the tribunes, and aſſemble the ſenate. And, 
when one of the lictors, by the orders of the conſuls, drove 
away the officer, Icilius, and his collegues, reſenting this, 
' ſeized the lictor, and carried him away with a defign to 
throw him down the Tarpeian rock. The conſuls, though 
they looked upon this as a great inſult, were unable to uſe 
violence, or to reſcue the man, who was carrying away; 
but implored the aſſiſtance of the other tribunes : For no 

perſon has a power of putting a ſtop to, or of obſtruſting, 
the actions of that college, but another tribune. And all of 
them had, at firſt, come to theſe reſolutions, that no ſingle 
tribune ſhould either introduce any new law projected by 
himſelf, unleſs they all concurred in it, or oppoſe their de- 
terminations 3 but that every one of them ſhould be bound 
by the refolutions of the majority : And, in order to give a 
fanction to theſe refolutions, they had, as ſoon as they entered 
upon the magiſtracy, confirmed them by ſacrifices, and 
mutual oaths; being perſuaded that - the moſt effectual 
means to render the power of the tribuneſhip indiſſoluble, 
was to baniſh diſſenſion from it. Adhering, therefore, to 
this confederacy, they ordered the lictor to be carried away, 
ſaying this was the unanimous reſolution of their college: 
However, they did not perfiſt in their reſentment, but re- 
leaſed the man at the interceſſion of the moſt ancient ſe- 

nators; being apprehenſive not only of the odium, with 
which ſuch a proceeding would be attended, if they 

ſhould be the firſt to puniſh with death a man for obeying 
the orders of the e but alſo leſt, by this violence, 
the 
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the patricians ſhould be compelled to take deſperate re- 


ſolutions. 


XXXII. After this «ion the . was aſembled, and | 
the conſuls laid themſelves out in many invectives a 


the tribunes : They were anſwered by Icilius, who, to ex- 
cuſe their. reſentment againſt the liftor, alledged the facred 
laws, by which it was enacted, that it ſhall not be lawful 
« either for a magiſtrate, ora private man, to giye any oppoſi- 
tion to a tribune; and, concerning his attempt to aſſemble 
the ſenate, he ſhewed them there was nothing abſurd in it; 
this he proved by many, and various arguments, which he 
had before prepared. After he had anſwered theſe accuſations, 


he came to the law, which he propoſed to introduce, the 
tenor of which was as follows: © That all the ground, which 


e has been, juſtly, acquired by any private perſons, ſhalt 
« continue in the poſſeſſion. of the owners; but that ſuch 
« part of it, as may have been uſurped by force or fraud by 
any perſons, and built upon, ſhall be given to the people; 
© thoſe perſons being repaid the expences of ſuch buildings 
« by the eſtimation of umpires to be appointed for that pur- 
« poſe; and that all the reſt of the ground, belonging to the 
public, be divided among the people, they paying no 

« conſideration for the ſame.” He then ſhewed them, that 
this law would be advantageous to the commonwealth in 
many reſpects, but particularly in this, that it would put an 
end to the diſturbances raiſed by the poor concerning the 
public lands, of which the patricians were in poſſeſſion: 
For he ſaid they would be contented with their ſhare in this 
| part 
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part of the city, ſince they could have none in the lands 
lying in the country, by reaſon of the number, and power 


.of thoſe, who had uſurped them. When he had. ended his 
diſcourſe, Caius Claudius was the only perſon who oppoſed. 
the law, while many ſpoke in favor of it: So that, it was 
decreed that the place ſhould be given to the people. After 
this, the pontifs being preſent, together with the augurs, and 
two ſacrificers, and having offered up their cuſtomary vows, 
and prayers, the conſuls held an aſſembly of the people by 
centuries, in which the law was enacted; and is inſcribed 
on a column of braſs; which column they carried to the 
Aventine hill, and placed it in the temple of Diana. The 
law being paſſed, the plebeians aſſembled ; and, drawing 
lots for the ground, began. to build, every man regulating 
the area of his houſe according to his abilities; and, ſome- 
times, two, three, or more joined together to build one 
houſe; and, drawing lots, ſome had the lower, and others the 
upper ſtories. This year, NE 2a was em employed i in build- 
ing habitations. 
XXXIII. The following year, in which Titus Romilius 
and Caius Veturius were conſuls, and Lucius Icilius, and 
his collegues tribunes for the ſecond time, was not of the 
ſame tenor, but various, and fraught with great events: For 
the civil conteſts, which ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, were 
renewed by theſe tribunes; and ſome foreign wars ſprung up, 
which, without being able to hurt the commonwealth in any 
| degree, did her great ſervice, by baniſhing theſe conteſts: 
For this was become a ſucceſſive, and a cuſtomary thing 


for 
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for the Romans to agree in war, and diſagree in peace; which 


all the chief magiſtrates obſerving, beheld the appearance 
of any foreign war with joy ; and, when their enemies were 
quiet, they themſelves contrived complaints, and pretences for 
wars, well knowing that wars rendered the commonwealth 
great and flouriſhing; and ſeditions, low and weak: Actuated, 
therefore, with this principle, the conſuls of that year re- 
ſolved to take the field with an army, from an apprehenſion 
that idle and poor men might, in a time of peace, begin to 
raiſe ſome diſturbances: In this they judged right, that the 
people ought to be kept employed in foreign wars; but not 
in the ſteps they took to effect it: For the city being di- 
ſtempered, they ought to have made the levies with mode- 
ration; but, inſtead of that, they compelled the diſobedient 
by violence to give in their names, without allowing any 
excuſe, or ſhewing the leaſt indulgence, to any man; but 
executed the puniſhments ordained by law with ſeverity both 
on their perſons, and fortunes. While they were employing 
this rigor, the tribunes took the occaſion to inflame the 
people, again, with their harangues ; - and, aſſembling them, 
they exclaimed againſt the conſuls on many accounts, but, 
particularly, for having ordered ſeveral of the citizens to be 
carried to priſon, who had implored the protection of the 
tribunes; and ſaid, they would diſcharge them from the 
ſervice; as if the ſole power of the laws had been veſted in 
them. When this had no effect, but they ſaw the levies 
carrying on with till greater ſeverity, they reſolved to ob- 
ſtruc them by force; and the conſuls reſiſting with all the 
Vor. IV. Cc power 
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power of their magiſtracy, ſome irritating words paſſed, and 
acts of violence: The conſuls were ſupported by the young 
patricians; and the tribunes by the poor, and idle multitude. 
That day, therefore, the conſuls were by much ſuperior to 
the tribunes : But, the following days, greater numbers 
flocking to the city out of the country, the tribunes thought 
themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong ; and, aſſembling the people 
continually, they produced their officers, who were in a bad 
condition with the blows they had received, and ſaid they 
would E their magiſtracy, if the people did not aſſiſt 
them. 

XXXIV. The plebeians ſharing in their reſentment, they 
ſummoned the conſuls to appear before the people, and give 
an account of their actions: But theſe paying no regard 
to their ſummons, they addreſſed themſelves to the ſenate 
(who happened to be then debating this matter) and deſired 
they would not ſuffer them to be treated in the moſt igno- 
minious manner, or the people to be deprived of their aſ- 
ſiſtance: They enumerated all the injuries they had receiyed 
from the conſuls, and their faction, who had inſulted not 
only their authority, but their perſons; and defired the 
conſuls might do one of theſe two things; either that, if 
they denied they had committed any inſult on the perſons 
of the tribunes, contrary to the tenor of the laws, they 
might go to the aſſembly of the people, and confirm their 
denial upon oath ; or, if they durſt not take ſuch an oath, 
that they might appear before the people, and give an ac- 
count of their conduct: And they would take the votes of 


the 
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the tribes concerning them. On the other ſide, the conſuls 
defended themſelves by ſaying that the tribunes had given 
occaſion to the abuſe by their inſolence, and by daring to 
inſult their perſons, contrary to law ; firſt, in ordering their 
officers, and the aediles to carry magiſtrates to priſon, in 
whom the whole power of the commonwealth is veſted ; 
and, after that, in attacking them outrageouſly themſelves, 
with the moſt daring of the plebeians: They ſhewed how 
great a difference there is between the conſuls, in whom the 
royal power reſides, and the tribunes, who were inſtituted 
for the relief of the oppreſſed, and who were fo far from 
having the power to give the people their votes againſt the 
conſuls, that they could not do it even againſt the meaneſt of 
the patricians without the conſent of the ſenate ; and they 
threatened to arm the patricians, if the tribunes gave the 
people their votes. Theſe conteſts laſting the whole day, 
the ſenate came to no reſolution, being unwilling to leflen 
either the power of the conſuls, or That of the tribunes, 

both which they ſaw would be attended with great dangers. 
XXXV. When the tribunes found they could obtain no 
relief from the ſenate, they went, again, to the aſſembly of 
the people, and conſidered what meaſures they were to take: 
Some, particularly the moſt turbulent, adviſed that the ple- 
beians ſhould take arms, and, again, retire to the holy 
mountain, where they had formerly incamped; and, from 
thence, make war upon the patricians, ſince theſe had vio- 
lated the convention they had made with the people, by 
openly ſubverting the tribunitian power: But the greater 
1 | part 
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part were of opinion that they ought not to leave the city, 
nor to attribute the outrages committed by ſome particular 
perſons againſt the tribunes, to the whole body of patricians, 
provided they could obtain the relief granted by the laws; 
which ordain that thoſe, who inſult the perſons of the 
tribunes, may be put to death with impunity : However, 
the more moderate did not approve either of leaving the 
city, or of putting any perſon to death without a trial, and 
leaſt of all the conſuls, who were the chief magiſtrates ; but 
adviſed to transfer their reſentment to thoſe, who had aſ- 
ſiſted them, and to inflict on their abettors the puniſhment 
ordained by the laws. If, therefore, the tribunes had, that 
day, been led by their paſſion to attempt any thing againſt 
the confuls, or the ſenate, nothing could have hindered 
Rome from being deſtroyed by her own hands: So ready 
were all to run to arms, and ingage in a civil war. But, by 
deferring matters, and giving themſelves time for better 
conſideration, they not only grew more moderate them- 
ſelves, but appeaſed the reſentment of the people. The 
following days, they appointed the third market day for the 
aſſembly of the people, and for laying a fine upon the conſuls, 
and, after that, diſmiſſed the aſſembly. When the time 

drew near, they deſiſted from this attempt alſo, alledging 
that they granted this favor to the interceſſion of perſons of 
the greateſt age, and dignity. After that, they aſſembled 
the people, and told them they pardoned the inſults, 
which they themſelves had received, at the deſire of many 
worthy men, whom they ought not to refuſe: But, as to the 


injuries, 
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injuries, which the people had ſuffered; they would puniſh the 
authors of them, and prevent the like for he 1460 For.they 
would again propoſe, not only, the Agrarian law, the enactin g 
of which had been poſtponed for thirty years, but, alſo, 
That concerning an equality of laws, which their age 
ceſſors had propoſed, but not put to their votes. 
XXXVI. Having made theſe promiſes, and * 
them by their oaths, they appointed a day, on which the 
people were to aſſemble, and give their votes concerning 
theſe laws. The day being come, they, firſt, propoſed the 
Agrarian law; and, after they had dwelt long upon this 
ſubject, they gave leave to all the plebeians, who deſired it, 
to ſpeak in favor of the law: Many preſented themſelves ; 
and, after enumerating the exploits they had performed in 
the wars, they expreſſed their indignation that they, who 
had taken ſo much'land from their enemies, ſhould have 
received no part of it themſelyes, while they ſaw that ſuch, as 
were powerful by their riches, and their forts, had ufurped 
the lands that — to the public, and enjoyed them by 
the moſt violent means; and they deſired that the prof 
might have their ſhare not only in the dangers, that were un- 
dertaken for the good of the public, but alſo in the pleaſures, 
and profits, that reſulted from thoſe dangers. Theſe were 
well heard by the people; but the perſon, who confirmed 
them the moſt in their reſolution to paſs the law, was Siccius, 
ſurnamed Dentatus, Who, by the account he gave them of 
the many great actions he had performed, made them re- 
ſolve not even to hear a word againſt it: This man had a 
wonder- 


— 
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wonderful appearance; was in the ſtrength of his age being 
fifty eight years old, ſufficiently wiſe, and, for a ſoldier, not 
uneloquent: Prefenting himſelf, therefore, to the aſſembly, 
thus he ſpoke : If, citizens, I ſhould enter into a detail 
cc of all my actions, the day would not ſuffice me For 
e which reaſon, 1 ſhall only mention the moſt conſiderable, 
« and in the feweſt words I am able. This is the fortieth 
ce year that I ſerve my country in the wars, and the thirtieth 
e that I have always had ſome military command, ſometimes 
&« of a cohort, and ſometimes of a whole legion, from the 
c conſulſhip of Caius Aquilius, and Titus“ Sicinus, to whom 
te the ſenate committed the conduct of the war againſt the 
« Volſci : 1 was then in my twenty fxth year, and poſted 


25* Lu. So we muſt read, the 
name of this conſul, and' not Siccius, 


as I have ſhewn in the thirty ninth 
annotation on the eighth book. Ir is 
poſlible that the name of Siccius Den- 
tatus, ſo often mentioned in this tranſ- 


action, may have miſled the tranſcri- 
I find by a note in Hudſon 
( which M. * * has appropriated) 


bers. 


that the manuſcript, from which La- 
pus tranſlated, had v o Sl, 


inſtead of re:azo5ev, Which is the read- 


ing of all the editions, and of all the 


this reading, or not, we muſt read 


ixxareooatlys, inſtead of tn)arawmeurartlns,. 


which neither M. *, nor any of the 
other commentators have obſerved; 
becauſe, with' regard to the age of 
Siccius, the two laſt years he did not 
ſerve as an officer muſt be added to 
the 30 years he did ſerve as ſuch, 
which 32 years require 26, not 27, 


other manuſcripts. Whether we follow 


to make 38, which, we find, was his 


age at this time. Notwithſtanding all 
the pains, which M. * has taken 
to ſupport this reading of Lapus, he 


has not perſuaded. me to recede from 
That of the editions; becauſe, his 

whole reaſoning ſeems to be built on 
a wrong. foundation: He ſuppoſes 


that Siccius includes in the time he 


ſerved as an officer, both the year we 


are now in, that is the 299"), and alſo 


the preceding year: But this cannot 


be, becauſe, hitherto, the armies had 


not taken the field this year; and the 


year before the Romans had no war: 
Theſe two years muſt, therefore, be 


| deducted from the time of his having 


ſerved as an officer, and then it will 
be found that, from the conſulſhip of 
C. Aquilius, and T. Sicinus, that is, 
from the year of Rome 267 incluſive- 
ly, he had ſerved in the army as an 
officer juſt thirty years. 


“ under 
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« under the centurions: A ſeyere battle inſuing, and our 
« forces being put to flight, the commander of the cohort 
« killed, and the enſigns taken by the enemy, I alone ex- 
« poſed myſelf in defence of all, and recovered the enſigns 
« of the. cohort ; repulſed the enemy, and evidently. pre- 
*« vented the centurions from being covered with eternal 
« ignominy, which would have rendered the; reſt of their 
« lives more bitter than death, as they themſelyes acknow- 
« ledged by crowning me with a golden crown: And 
« Sicinus, the conſul, gave me the ſame teſtimony, by ap- 
pointing me commander of the cohort. In another battle, 
« it happened that the camp maſter of our legion was 
« thrown to the ground, and the eagle taken by the enemy, 
when I fought, in the ſame manner, in defence of the 


26. Toy ggalſoredgNν This word - lieutenant de notre Kgion. - But, not to: 
well deſerves to be explained, and the miſſpend any more time in ſhewing the 
more becauſe all the tranſlators have reader what this officer was not, I ſhall 
miſtaken the ſenſe of it. Portus calls inform him what he was : The seale- 
this officer, pracfectus legionis, and five xd, was called by the Romans, 
lines after, primipilus z Sylburgius ſays, as the name implies, praefeZFus caſtro- 
tribunus qui legioni et caſtris praterat, rum, and ſo the Latin tranſlators ought 
by which he confounds the two com- to have rendered it. There was one 
mands: However, he has given occa- of theſe officers in every legion: His 
ſion to his follower, M. , to fay, buſineſs was to mark out the ground 
le colonel de notre legion, qui commandoit in the camp for his own legion; and 
auſſi toute arme: This, beſides the all of them marked out That for the 
impropriety of giving to this officer incampment of the whole army. They 
the command of the whole army, alſo directed where, and in what man- 
which belonged to the conſuls alone, ner the intrenchments were to be made 
is ſuch. a jumble of ancient, and mo-, for the ſecurity of the camp. In a 
dern terms, that I am much miſtaken march, they had the care of the bag- 
if his readers are the wiſer for his gage, and of the engines; and many 
tranſlation. Le Jay has fallen into the other things of leſs importance were 
lame inconſiſtency, and calls him, le under their inſpection. i 


r Vell. Pat, B. ii, c. 129, and 120. Tacit. Annal. B. xiv, c. 37. 
e whole 


W. 
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« whole legion; recovered the eagle, and ſaved the camp 
ce maſter; who, in acknowledgement for the aſſiſtance I 
ce then gave him, offered me his command in the legion, 
and the eagle; but I refuſed both, being unwilling” to 
« deprive the man, whoſe life I had ſaved, of the honors 
ehe enjoyed, and of the ſatisfaction reſulting from them. 
« The conſul was pleaſed with my behaviour, and gave me 
te the poſt of camp maſter in the firſt legion, the former 
te having been killed in that action. 
XXXVII. ©. Theſe, citizens, are the brave actions, hat 
« have diſtinguiſhed me, and raiſed me to commands. 
« After I had gained an illuſtrious name, I hazarded my 
ce life in every other ingagement, being aſhamed to ex- 
« tinguiſh the honors, and favors I had received for my 
former actions; and, from that time, I have always ſerved, 
e and undergone the toils of war, without fearing, or even 
« conſidering, any danger: By all which, I have received 
e rewards, ſpoils, crowns, and other honors ffom the con- 
« ſuls: In a word, during the forty. years I have conti- 
ce nually ſerved, I fought about an hundred and twenty 
“ battles, and received forty five wounds, all before, and not 
one behind: Of theſe I happened to receive twelve in one 
&« day, when Herdonius, the Sabine, was in poſſeſſion of the 
« fortreſs, and the capitol. The rewards of valor beſtowed 
« upon me are theſe; fourteen * civic crowns, with which 


« have been crowned by thoſe I had ſaved in battle; one 


27. Tragant woailies. See the eighteenth annotation on the eighth book. 


cc obſidional, 


* 
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ce ®**0b{idional, for having raifed a ſiege; and three mural 
« crowns, for having firſt mounted the enemies walls, and 
« taken poſſeſſion of them; and eight others I have been 
« honoured with by the generals for my behaviour in feveral 
« battles: Add to theſe; eighty. three golden collars, one 
« hundred and ſixty bracelets of gold, eighteen * pike ſtaves, 
« and twenty five rich gorgets, nine of which are the 


28. Eva wenge. So read this 
after Lapus. The 1 corone ohfidionalis, 
the moſt honourable of all others, was 


made of graſs growing in the place 


beſieged, and given by the ſoldiers, 


who had been ſhut up in the ſiege, to 


the general, who raiſed it. 

29: Tees Temes. T he corona murals 
was given by the genera] to the man, 
who firſt mounted the walls of a town 
beſieged, if it was taken : For which 
reaſon, it was adorned with battle- 
ments, * Pinnis adornata ; a ſure proof 
that theſe are not of Gothic inſtitution; 
but borrowed by the Goths, like ma- 
ny other ornaments, from the Roman, 
or rather the Greek, architecture: For, 
in all the old Gothic buildings, we ee 
ſome traces, n diſguiſed, 
of a true taſte, When I ſay that battle- 
ments are not Gothic ornaments, it is 
poſſible that ſome gentlemen in my 
neighbourhood, if they do me the 
honor to read this, may think that 1 
have an eye to the uſe I myſelf have 
made of them : But I can aſſure theſe 
gentlemen, and I know they will be- 
lieve me, that the deſcriptions I had, 
long before, met with of the mural 
crown, taught me to uſe them, before 


4Plin. Nat. Hiſt. B. xxii, e. 4. Gell. B. v. e. 6 


Life of Auguſtus, c. 25. 


Vor. IV. 


u B. vi. p. 483. 


they taught me to juſtify the uſe 1 
have made of them. The * mural 
crown was of gold, though * Sueto- 


_ nius ſeems to inſinuate the contrary , 


but * Polybius' affitms it expreſtly: 
rote de wohtwy xalthaularyuiyys weoluis 
eri T0 re avaCan KPTEOTN Ac. 
S Fehn 

30. Aogala. Theſe were called haſtae 
purae, becauſe without iron. '* Virgil 
gives one of theſe to gilvuus : 


Ile (vides) purd juvenis gui nititar ha/t4. 


Upon which occaſion, Servius fays, 


from Varro, that this reward was given 
to thoſe, who had then fir overcome 
in battle, hoc fuit praemium apud ma- 
jores ej us, qui tunc primum viciſſer in 
proelio: If ſo, no man could receive 
but one of them; and here we find 
that Siccius had obtained eighteen. 
But that Nr is not always to 
be depended on for his quotations any 
more than for his remarks. 
31. Þaaage. I have been obliged to 
tranſlate theſe, gargets, for want of 
another word, though I believe theſe 
bear ſome reſemblance to the orna- 
ments here in queſtion. Haruois, which 
is the word made uſe of by the French 


1Gell. B. v. c. 6. Id. ib. 
w Aeneid, B. vi. 5. 760. 


« rewards 
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« rewards of ſo many ſingle combats, in which I voluntarily 
cc ingaged, and overcame thoſe, who challenged any of our 
„men. | However, fo it is, citizens, that this Siccius, who 
ce has ſerved ſo many years in defence of you; fought ſo 
many battles ; been honoured with ſo many teſtimonies 
« of his valor; who never feared, nor declined any danger; 
< but has been in pitched battles, and aſſaults of towns, 
« among the foot, and among the horſe ; with all, with a 
©« few, and alone; whoſe - body is — with wounds, 
« and who has contributed to the conqueſt his country has 
< made of a large extent of fertil land, which you have 
« taken from the Tyrrhenians, the Sabines, the Aequi, the 
« Volſci, and the Pometini, after you had overcome them, 
and ſtill poſſeſs; has not received even the leaſt portion 

« of this land, nor any one of you, plebeians, who have 
« ſhared in the ſame toils; but the moſt violent, and the 


« moſt ſhameleſs men of this city poſſeſs the moſt fruitful 


tranſlators, fignifics indeed the accou- 


trements of a horſeman; but, in that 
ſenſe,” it is too extenfive; becauſe it 
includes a complete armour : How- 
ever, I fancy they were, like me, re- 
duced to make uſe of the beſt term 
their language could ſupply them with. 
I cannot pretend to deſcribe the par- 
ticular ornaments expreſſed by the 
word phalerae, becauſe authors differ 
ſo much concerning them; but this I 
know, that they were not only given 
to ſoldiers, as the rewards of ſuperior 
valor, but alſo worne by the Roman 
webe e as marks of diſtinction; I 


believe they were ſomething like gor- 


gets made of leather, and inriched 


with large | ne ſtuds, which hung 


down their breaſts: It is, however, 
certain they were worne by thoſe no- 
blemen; fince we find in * Livy that 
the ſenate were ſo much offended at 
the election of Flavius to the office of 
curule aedile, that᷑ moſt of the noble- 
men laid aſide their gold rings, and 
their phalerae; tantum Flavii comitia 
indignitatis habuerunt, ut plerigue nobi- 


lium annulos aureos, et phaleras depo- 
nerent. 


* B. ix. c. 46. 


cc part 
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« part of it, and have enjoyed it theſe; many years without 
« having either received a grant of it from you, or purchaſed 
« jt, or without being able to ſhew any other juſt title to it. 
« If, indeed, they had taken an equal ſhare with us in the 
« toils, by which we acquired this land, and, upon that 
account, claimed a greater part of it (though, even 
« then, it would not have been either juſt, or agreeable to 
« a well ordered commonwealth, that a few ſhould appro- 
« priate to themſelves what belongs to all) however, there 
« would then, at leaſt, be ſome color for the avarice of theſe 
« men: But, when, unable to ſhew; they ave: performed 
« any great, or brave action to intitle them to poſſeſs our 
properties by violence, they act in this ſhameleſs. manner, 
« and, though even convicted of it, ſtill retain the paſkion 
« of theſe lands; Who can bear it? 
XXXVIII. „But, in the name of Jupiter, if have miſ- 
«© repreſented any thing, let any one of theſe. ſolemn men 
« ſtand forth, and ſhew us what illuſtrious, what noble 
actions he relies on, to claim a greater ſhare in them, than 
e myſelf: Has he ſerved more years; fought more battles; 
« received more wounds; or does he exceed me i in crowns, 
« gorgets, ſpoils, or in any other ornaments of victory, by 
* which our enemies have been weakened, and our country 
rendered more illuſtrious and powerful? Rather let him 
*© ſhew the tenth. part of what I have made appear to you: 
« But the generality of them could not even produce the 
<« leaſt part of what I have laid before you; and ſome there 
are, whoſe labors are not to be compared with thoſe of 
" "Wes « the 
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the meaneſt plebeian : For their excellence does not con- 
ce {iſt in arms, but in words; neither is their power exerted 
« againſt their enemies, but againft their friends: They 
&« look upon the city they inhabit, not as common to all, 
e but as their own property; as if they had not been Freed 
„by us, and with us, from tyranny, but had received us, 
« as an inheritance from the tyrants. I ſay nothing of the 
cc other inſults, both great and ſmall, which they continue 
d to heap upon us, as you all know; but they have carried 
« their pride ſo far, that they will not ſuffer any one of us to 
« utter a free word in favor of our country, nor even to 
e open our mouths. Spurius Caſſius, who firſt propoſed 
<« the Agrarian law, was adorned with three confulſhips, 
«and two moſt illuſtrious triumphs, and had ſhewn in 
“many inſtances that he was as great a general, and as able 
« a politician, as any man of that age; yet they accuſed 
him of tyranny, and circumvented him with falſe wit- 
© neſſes, for no other reaſon, than becauſe he was a lover 
e of his country, and of the people; and, caſting him down 
the Tarpeian rock, put him to death. When Caius 
« Genucius, one of our tribunes, reſumed the ſame inſtitu- 
« tion after the expiration of eleven years, and cited'the 
« conſuls of the former year to a trial, for having neglected 
c to carry into execution the decree of the ſenate concern- 
< ing the appointment of the commiſſioners: to divide the 
lands, finding they could not, openly, take him off, they, 
« privately, put him to death the day before the trial: 
* his * the ſucceeding tribunes with terror, and, 


« after 
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« after that, none of them would expoſe themſelves. to the 
« fame danger; and this is the thirtieth year we bear theſe 
« things, as if we had loft our power under a tyranny. 
XXXIX. © Tonnt the reſt: But your preſent magiſtrates, 
though by law their perſons are ſacred and inviolable, 
« when they endeavoured to oppoſe the violence, that was. 
« offered to ſome of the plebeians, what dreadful treatment 
did they not meet with? Were they not driven out of 
« the forum with blows, kicks, and every other outrage ? 
Can you bear theſe things, and not endeavour to revenge 
« yourſelves on the authors of them? Do this by your votes 
« at leaſt, in which alone you can exert your liberty. This 
« is the time, plebeians; aſſume the ſpirit of free men; give 
your ſanction to the Agrarian law, now it is brought in: 
e by your tribunes, and ſuffer not a. word to be ſaid againft 
*© it, As for you, tribunes, you want no exhortation to pro- 
* ceed in this affair: For you began it, and you do your 
« duty in not deferting it: And, if the audacious, and 
* ſhameleſs youth ſhall obſtruct you by overturning the® urns, 
3:* Kaders. We are obliged to the affirmative, and A. antique, for the 
the Vatican. manuſcript for this word, negative. Theſe billets were called, in 
inſtead of ««/adius in the editions, Greek, Jagel; in Latin, abellae, and,, 


which can have no place here. Kadoxor, alſo, puniZa; from whence * Horace 
a diminutive of sade, ſignifies an urn, took this-expreſſion, : 


or ballot box, called by ?Livy, Atella, if 
we are not rather to read ciſtella, becauſe 
Cicero ſays, ciſtas dejicit, for what our 
author ſays, zue xadioxvs avalgere. Into 
theſe the Roman people caſt their 
billets; and on thoſe billets were in- 
ſcribed the letters v. R. «ti rogas, for 


B. xxv. c. 3. Ad Heren. c. 12, De Art. Poet J. 343. b B, viii. ſegm. 16, 


Orme tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulei. 
The account I have given of the word 
xadioxos is confirmed by Julius Pollux, 
and alſa by © Harpocration, who ex- 
plains this word by aſyzoy v, &s & 
D,. 04 duxagas. 
© In Kahexeg. 


© taking 
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ce taking away the billets, or committing any other diſ- 
ce orders, while the people are giving their votes, let them 
« feel the whole weight of the tribunitian power. And, 
« fince you are not allowed to abrogate the dignity of the 
« conſuls, bring to trial the private men, whom they make 
« uſe of as the miniſters of their violence; and take the 
« yotes of the people concerning them, as charged by you 
cc with violating, and ſubverting your magiſtracy, contrary 
ce to the ſacred laws.” 

XL. The people were ſo much pleaſed with his diſcourſe, 
and ſhewed ſo great an indignation againſt their adverſaries, 
that, as I ſaid before, they would not even ſuffer them to 
ſay a word againſt the law. However, Icilius, the tribune, 
riſing up, ſaid that Siccius had ſpoken exceedingly well, and 
gave great commendation to the man; but ſhewed, at the 
ſame time, that it was neither juſt, nor agreeable to a well 
ordered commonwealth, to refuſe liberty of ſpeech to thoſe, 
who deſired to ſpeak in oppoſition to the law, particularly 
ſince the law itſelf, now under their conſideration, was 
calculated to render equity ſuperior to violence ; and that 
this would give occaſion to ſuch, as entertained no ſenti- 
ments of equality, and juſtice with regard to the people, to 
raiſe freſh diſturbances, and cauſea diviſion, when any thing 
advantageous to the commonwealth was propoſed. Having 
ſaid this, and appointed the next day for hearing thoſe, who 
had any thing to object againſt the law, he diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly. On the other ſide, the conſuls held a private 
meeting of thoſe patricians, who were the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


for 
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for their courage, and reputation in the city, and ſhewed 
them that, by all means, they muſt hinder the law from paſ- 
ling, firſt by their words; and, if theſe cannot perſuade the 
people, then by their actions: And they deſired them all 
to come early in the morning to the forum, with all the 
friends, and clients they could, poſſibly, aſſemble; and that 
ſome of them ſhould place themſelves round the tribunal, 

and the comitium, and ſtand there; and others form ſeveral 
bodies, and poſt themſelves in different parts of the forum, 
in order to divide the plebeians, and hinder them from 

uniting in one body. This advice was approved of; and, 
before it was broad day light, the greateſt part of the n 

was taken up by the patricians. 

XLI. After that, the tribunes, and the EY per 
ed; and the cryer made proclamation that any perſon, 
who deſired it, might object to the law: And many worthy 
men offering to ſpeak, none of them could be heard, by 
reaſon of the tumult, and diſorderly behaviour of the aſ- 
ſembly: For ſome encouraged, and animated the ſpeakers, 
and others exploded, and hooted them: But, neither the 
applauſe of the favourers, nor the clamors of the oppoſers 
prevailed. The conſuls being incenſed at this, and pro- 
teſting that the people began the violence, in refuſing to 
hear what the others had to offer, the tribunes excuſed them 
by ſaying that, having already heard the ſame arguments 
for five years together, it was not to be wondered at, if they 
would not ſubmit to hear theſe ſtale, and trite objections. 
The nn part of the day being ſpent in theſe conteſts, 


and 
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and the people inſiſting upon giving their votes, the young 
patricians, unable to bear theſe proceedings any longer, hin- 
dered the people from dividing themſelves into their tribes; 
took the urns from thoſe who were appointed to keep them ; 
and, beating ſuch of the officers, as would not part with them, 
they puſhed them out of the forum. Upon this, the tribunes 
cried out; and, ruſhing into the midft of them, the others 
indeed made way for thee. and ſuffered them to go, quietly, 
-whitherſoever they pleaſed ; but the reſt of the people, who 
either actually followed them, or were endeavouring to fol- 
low them from different parts of the forum during this tu- 
mult, and confufion, were not allowed to paſs : So that, the 
people were deprived of the aſſiſtance of their tribunes. 
At laſt, the patricians prevailed, and would not ſuffer. the 
lay to be enacted. Thoſe, who were thought to have 
aſſiſted the conſuls with the greateſt zeal upon this occaſion, 
were of theſe three families, the Poſtumii, the Sempronii, 
and the Cloelii, all men illuſtrious by the dignity of their 
birth, powerful by the number of their friends, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their riches, their reputation, and their military 
exploits : Theſe were allowed to have been the chief inſtru- 
ments in preventing the law from being paſſed. + 
XLII. The next day, the tribunes confulted with the - 
moſt conſiderable plebeians what meaſures they were to take, 
laying this down for a rule univerſally acknowledged, not 
to bring the conſuls to a trial, but the private men, who had 
been their inſtruments ; whoſe puniſhment would be leſs 


den by the generality of the citizens, as Siccius had 
ſüuggeſted. 


\ 
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ſuggeſted. - However, they conſidered with great attention 
how many they ſhould accuſe, what name: they ſhould give 
to their offence, and, particularly, how great a fine they 
ſhould ſet upon them. Thoſe who were of a ſevere diſpo- 
ſition, adviſed to carry all theſe things to a great, and dread- 
ful height. On the other ſide, the milder fort were for a more 
moderate, and humane proceeding. The perſon, who was 
the author of this advice, and prevailed with the reſt to come 
into it, was Siccius, who had made the ſpeech-to'the people 
in favor of the Agrarian law. "They 'refdlrod, therefore, to 
let the reſt of the patricians alone, and to bring the Cloelii, 
the Poſtumii, and the Serngleoll before the people to give 
an account of their actions: And that their charge ſhould 
be that, whereas the ſacred laws, which both the "PR and 
the people had enacted concerning the tribunes of the 
people forbid any perſon to compel the tribunes to ſubmit 
to any thing againſt their will like the reſt of the citizens, 
they, by violence, had hindered them from carrying through 


This l 1 


33* Ka. Tender N 
of ſubſtituting 


patrickahs were fo far from detaining 
have taken the li 


the tribunes, that our author tells us 


in the room of XaT& oiſis, which is the | 


reading of all the editions, and manu- 
ſcripts. The former is a word often 


ticularly in the ſixty fifth chapter of 
the ſixth book, where he ſays the 
ariſtocratical party deſired the conſuls 
to remain neuter between the two par- 
ties, and to offer violence to neither; 
un KATIEXTEIN und ile av r 5&CEwv : 

And the latter. muſt ſignify here de- 
taining, or ſomething of that kind; 
which was not the caſe: For the young 


Vol. IV. 


they made an opening for them, and 
ſuffered them to go where they pleaſed: 


On the other ſide; they — | x made 
uſed by our author in this ſenſe ; par- 


uſe of violence to hinder them from 
getting the law paſſed. I do upon this 
occaſion. what I have always done 
whenever I have made any alteration in 


the text; I give the word I ex 


againſt, with That which I have in- 
ſerted : By this means, I may indeed 


_ expoſe my own ignorance, but cannot - 


do any injury to the text, if I am 
miſtaken' in my ltd The 


EE I the 
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the deliberation concerning the Agrarian law. And they, 
alſo, reſolved that the judgement conſequent to their con- 
viction ſhould be neither death, baniſhment, nor any other 
invidious puniſhment, leſt this ſhould fave them, but that 
their fortunes ſhould be conſecrated to Ceres; which was 
the mildeſt puniſhment_ ordained by that law. Theſe re- 
folutions were purſued, and the time came when the men 
were to be tried. In the mean while, the conſuls, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the patricians held a conſultation, in 
which it was reſolved to let the tribunes go on with the 
trials, leſt, if they were hindered, they might do ſome 
greater miſchief; and to ſuffer the inraged plebeians to fpend 
their fury upon the fortunes of theſe men, to the end they 
might be tamer for the future, after they had taken ſome 
kind of revenge at leaſt upon their enemies; particularly, 
fince it was eaſy to make the fufferers amends for a calamity 
arifing from a pecuntary puniſhment: Which 'happened 
accordingly : For the men being condemned by default, the 
fury of the people ceaſed, and ſome reaſonable ſatisfaction 
ſeemed to be made to the tribunes ; and the patricians bought 
the delinquents eſtates of the purchaſers, with the public 
money, at the fame price they had given for them, and re- 
ſtored them to the owners. Thus, by the conduct of the 
patricians at this juncture, the ſtorm that hung over their 
heads was * diſpelled. _ 5 

law here alluded to, upon which tze 34. Arann. Livy Siren 3 
tribunes deſigned to ground their very ſlight account this con- 
charge againſt theſe young patricians, tentious ſcene between the conſuls, 


is fet forth at length in the eighty and the tribunes of this year: Of all 
ninth chapter of the ſixth book. which he ſays no more than this; 


XIIIII. 
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XLII. Not long after, when the tribunes began again to 
mention the Agrarian law, news was ſuddenly brought that 
the enemy had made an irruption into the territories of the 
Tuſculani ; which was ſufficient. to put a ſtop to their de- 
ſign: For the Tuſculani, coming to Rome in great numbers, 
ſaid that the Aequi were, already, in their country with a 
numerous army laying it waſte, and that, unleſs ſome ſuc- 
cours were ſpeedily ſent, they would be maſters of their 
city within a few days. Upon which, the ſenate ordered 
that both the conſuls ſhould go to their relief. The con- 
ſuls, having given notice of their intention to raiſe forces, 
called all the citizens to arms. This, alſo, produced ſome- 
thing like a ſedition, the tribunes oppoſing the levies, and 


' Hli (tribuni) ſequenti anno, T. Nin . chat trouble, he ſeems to 


C. Veturio conſulibus, legem omnibus 
concionibus ſuis celebrant : pudere ſe nu- 
meri ſui nequicquam aucti, ſi ea res aeque 
ſuo biennio jaceret, at toto 
Jacuiſſet. This is ſure the moſt com- 
pendious account, that ever was given 
of the many intereſting particulars, 
that fill this important ſcene; and the 
omiſſion is the more to be lamented 


in Livy, becauſe no hiſtorian, in my 


opinion, ever related with greater ele- 
gance, and perſpicuity, or enlivened 


his relation with greater ſpirit : But 


the misfortune is (and a misfortune, 
which all his readers feel) that he was 
either too indolent to conſult all the 
hiſtorians, records, and monuments, 


that were neceſſary to ſupply him with 


a large ſtock of materials; or had too 
much vivacity to confine himſelf to ſo 
laborious a taſk : However, if he did 


4B, iii. c. 31. 


ore luſtro 


ave done it with no other view than 
to ſelect ſuch facts, as were moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of ornament, and of thoſe 
glowing colors, which his maſterly 
pencil was very capable of throwing 
on them. Burt this choice, however 
happily improved, is rather the pro- 
vince of a who is maſter of his 
ſubject, than of an hiſtorian, who ought 
to be a ſlave to it, The former may 


indeed do what Horace ſays that 


Homer did, | 
ont Pe oe, OL. DR? 
Deſperat tracrata niteſcerepoſſe,relinquit. 
But the hiſtorian 1s tied down, not 
only, by the facts, but, even, by the 
order, in which they happened; and 


has no other choice than in the man- 


ner of relating them, 


De Art. Poet. y. 149. 
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not ſuffering the puniſhments, ordained by law, to be in- 
flicted on the diſobedient; but without effect: For the 
ſenate aſſembling ordered that the patricians ſhould take the 
field with their clients, and ſuch of the citizens, as were 
willing to join them in an expedition undertaken for the 
preſervation of their country, with an aſſurance that the 
gods would be propitious to thoſe who ſhould join the con- 
ſuls upon this occaſion, and offended with thok. who ſhould 
deſert them. When the decree of the ſenate was read in 
the aſſembly of the people, many even of theſe voluntarily 
ingaged in the ſervice: The worthieſt men, through the 
ſhame they felt in not relieving a nation in alliance with 
them, which, by reaſon of their attachment to the Romans, 
was always receiving ſome damage from their enemies: Even 
Siccius, who, in the aſſembly of the people, had inveighed 
againſt the uſurpers of the public lands, was one of theſe; and 
brought with him a body of eight hundred men, who were 
paſt the military age as well as himſelf, and not ſubject to the 
compulſion of the laws; but, as they honoured the man, in 
conſideration of the many conſiderable favors they had re- 

ceived from him, they reſolved not to leave kim,” when he 
Was going upon this ſervice. This body of men, by their 
experience in war, and their reſolution i in dangers, was far 
ſuperior to the reſt of the army. Great numbers were 
induced to ſerve by the exhortations of the moſt ancient 
citizens, and the affection they bore to them: Others 
were ready to expoſe themſelves to any danger for the fake 
of the _ they W to e in this expedition: 


80 
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So that, in a ſhort time, an army took the field, ſufficiently 
numerous, and magnificently. provided. The enemy, who 
had intelligence beforchand that the Romans deſigned to 
march out againſt them, prepared to return home with their 
forces: But the conſuls, making a forced march, came up 
with them, while they lay incamped on a high, and ſteep 
hill near the city of Antium, and poſted themſelves not far 
from them. For ſome time, both armies continued in their 
camps: After which, the Aequi, defpiſing the Romans for 
not having, farſt, attacked them, and judging their army not 
to be ſufficiently numerous, they detached parties to cut off 
their proviſions; forced back with their horſe the Romans, 
when ſent out to bring in corn, or forage; fell ſuddenly 

upon thoſe who went for water, and challenged them, often, 
to come to an ingagement. 

XLIV. The conſuls, ſeeing this, Send to: ods 5 
war no longer. It happened that, during theſe days, Ro- 
milius had the conduct of it ; and it belonged to him to give 
the word, to draw up the army, and to watch the opportu- 
nity both of beginning, and ending, the battle: Who, 
having ordered the ſignal to be given, and led his army out 
of the camp, poſted the horſe and foot, according to their 
diviſions, each in their proper plaeeg: Then, calling Siccius 
to him, he ſaid: We propoſe, Siccius, to ingage the enemy 
« in this place; but, before we begin, and while both 
« armiesare preparing for the battle, do you march, by that 
<« winding road, to the top of the hill, where the enemy 
© have placed their camp, and attack the men bet t to. _ 


« it, 
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« jt, to the end that thoſe,” who will be ingaged with us, 
e either fearing for their camp, and deſiring to relieve it, 
© may turn their backs, and, by that means, be eafily 
ce defeated, as I expect, while they are making a haſty 
« retreat, and all preſſing through one road; or, by ſay- | 
« ing here, loſe their camp: For the forces, that are left 
« to guard it, are not ſtrong enough for that purpoſe, as 
© may be conjectured, ſince they place all their ſecurity in the 
ce — of its ſituation; and your body of eight hundred 
© men, exerciſed in many wars, will be of force fufficient 
«to defeat, by a bold attack, thoſe guards of their camp, 
ce when aſtoniſhed by your unexpected onſet.” To whom 
Siccius replied: © For my part, I am ready to obey 
cc you in every thing ; but the enterpriſe is not ſo eaſy as 
eit ſeems to you: For the rock, on which the camp is 
4c ſituated, is. high and ſteep ; ; and I ſee but one road that 
ec leads to it, by which the enemy will come down upon us; 
ce and probably, a ſufficient guard is placed there; which, 

« though very ſmall and weak, will be able to maintain 
« their ground againſt a much greater force than mine; 
« and the place itſelf will ſecure the guard from being 
te forced: By all means, therefore, reconſider your defign: 

ce For the attempt is extremely hazardous. But, if. you are 
cc reſolved, at all events, to fight two battles at the ſame time, 
ce order a ſufficient number of choſen men to follow me and 
«the veterans: For, in that caſe, we ſhall not march u b the 
4 hill to take the place by 5 farpeiſe; but by open force.” 


35* Ov tyap eilte ro xwerey, This rallying Cheiriſophus, the Lacedae- 
is an expreſſion of Xenophon, who, in monian general, upon the cuſtom of 


XLV. 
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XLV. While he was going on in this manner, the conſul 
interrupted him, and ſaid: There is no need of many 
« words : If you dare to obey my orders, march this minute, 
« and do not play the general; but, if you decline it, and 
« ſtart at the danger, I ſhall give the command to others: 
« As for you, who have fought an hundred and twenty 
« battles, and ſerved forty years, and whoſe body is covered 
« with wounds; ſince you came voluntarily, depart, without 
either encountering the enemy, or ſeeing them; and, in- 


ce ſtead of your arms, ſharpen your tongue once more againft 
« the patricians. Where, now, are thoſe many rewards of 


« yalor, thoſe collars, bracelets, ſpears,” gorgets, thoſe crowns 
ce the gifts of conſuls, and the ſpoils gained in fingle combats, 
« with all your tedious boaſts, which we, then, ſuffered you 
« to diſplay? For, when you are tried in this one action, where 
« the danger is real, you are found to be the man you are, 
and found to be a boaſter ; and that you practiſe fortitude 
* in appearance, not in reality.” Siccius, ſtung with theſe 
e reproaches, anfwered; © I am ſenfible, Romilius, that 
« you propoſe to yourſelf one of theſe two things, either to 
* deſtroy me living, and, to vilify me by fring the moft 


ſtealing, which was encouraged in * roiſec Ty 3 de un Wohaag mAnyas Aa- 


boys at Sparta, advifes him to take Cwper: The old Englift tranſlator of 
care, leſt, in ſtealing a march to the the een of Cyrus, John Bing- 
mountain they propoſed to poſſeſs ham, has rendered this, to feal ſome 
themſelves of, they were not diſcover- part, or other, of the bill. This un- 
ed, and treated like the Spartan boys, fortunate verſion is taken notice of by 
that is, ſeverely whipped: * Nuy#yuwans me in the preface to my ores from of 
001 xaup0s tg erde. Fu a Ty waideay, the Anabaſis. 
* DvAarlioF as jarvies pay Au wpers - 


f. B. iv. p. 325. Edit. of Hotchinſon; 


ec ſhameful * 
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ce ſhameful mark of cowardiſe on me, or to expoſe me to a 
<« miſerable, and obſcure death by the hands of the enemy, 
« becauſe you look upon me to be one of thoſe, who enter 
« tain ſentiments of liberty: For you. ſend me not to a 
ce doubtful, but to a determined death. However, I will 
ce undertake even this action, and endeavour, by ſhewing 
« that I am no coward, either to gain the camp, or, if I fail, 

ce bravely to die: And I deſire you, fellow-ſoldiers, if you 
« hear of my death, to bear witneſs for me to the reſt of 
« the citizens, that I fell a ſacrifice to virtue, and to the 
« great liberty, with which I expreſſed my thoughts.” 
Having made this anſwer to the conſul, and wept, he em- 
braced all his acquaintance, and ſet out at the head of the 
eight .hundred men, who were caſt down, and ſhed tears, 


as if they had been going to certain death: And the reſt 


of the army were moved at the fight, expecting to ſee them 
no more. 
. XLVI. However, Siccius took a different road from 


That propoſed by Romilius, and marched by the fide of 
the hill; then, leading his men into a thick wood that lay 
near, he halted, and ſpoke to them in this manner: . We 
« are ſent, as you ſee, by the general to deſtruction: For 
« he expected we ſhould have taken the winding road, 

e which it was impoſſible we could aſcend without being 
* diſcovered by the enemy; but I will lead you by a way, 
“ where they ſhall not diſcover us, and have great hopes of 
6 gaining ſome paths, that will -bring us over the top of 
the hill to their camp: Be no therefore, caſt down.” 


Having 
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Having ſaid this, he continued his march through the wood; 
and, 2 he was far advanced, he happened to meet a man, 
who was travelling that way, whom TIT ordered to be ſeized 


by the youngeſt of his company, and took him for his. 
guide: This man, after leading them round; the hill for a 


conſiderable time, brought them to the top; of it, that 
5 commanded the camp, to which they had now a ſhort, 

and eaſy deſcent. During their march, the armies of the 
| Romans, and Aequi ingaged, and fought, hand to hand 
with equal numbers, equal arms, and. equal ardor; the 
battle was long and doubtful ; the horſe and foot, ſometi mes, 
gaining ground upon one another, and, ſometimes, giving 
way; and many perſons of diſtinction fell on both ſides : 
At laſt, the fate of the battle was decided: For Siccius, and 
his men, when they came near che camp of the Acqui, 
found that part of it unguarded (becauſe all the forces, which 
had,been appointed to defend it,. were gone to the other 
fide that lay next the field of battle, to ſee the action) and, 
entering the camp with great eaſe, ſaw themſelves upon 
a much higher ground than the guard: Then, ſhouting, 
ran to attack them: The Aequi, terrified with this unex- 
pected danger, and judging them to be more numerous than 
they were, and that the other conſul was there. with, his 
army, threw themſelves out of the camp 3 many leaving, 
even, their arms behind them. Siccius and his men flew 


36+ Emixepevoy, The editions, and pans the hos Was eres, Or evexi- 
manuſcripts have wagex«jevor, Which Qogos, AS the Vatican oye has 
does not ſeem to me near ſo proper as it, which im 1 * a declivity, and ſeems 


the other; particularly as our author to ſuggeſt word I have made uſe 
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all they could come up with; and, having poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of their camp, marched againſt thoſe, who were in 
the plain. The Aequi, being informed by the flight and 


| outcries of their men, that the camp was taken, and, not 


long after, ſecing the enemy falling upon their rear, fought 
no longer with the fame ſpirit; but broke their ranks, 25 
endeavoured to fave themſelves ſome” one way, and ſome _ 
another. And here was the greateſt ſlaughter : For the 
Romans did not give over the purſuit till night, putting all 
to the ſword they could overtake. But no man flew ſo many 
of them, nor performed ſo great actions, as Siccius ; who, 
when he ſaw the affair was over, it being now dark, returned 
with his men to the cam they had taken, full of joy, and 
exultation. And all his men fafe and unhurt, not only 
without having ſuffered any of the miſchiefs they expected, 
but alſo crowned with the greateſt glory, called him their 
father, their preſerver, and their god; and, giving him every 
honourable appellation, could not ſatisſy theme ves with em- 
bracing the man, and ſhewing every other inſtance of their 
gratitude. In the mean time, the reſt of the Roman army, 
with the conſuls, returned from the Purſuit to their own 
camp. by, 

XLVII. It was now / midnight, when Siccius, full of re- 
ſentment againſt the conſuls for having ſent him to deſtruc- 


tion, reſolved to take from them the glory of the victory; 


and, having communicated his deſign to his companions, 
and they approving it, and every one of them admiring the 


ſagacity, and ſpirit of the man, he took his arms; and, 


ordering 
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ordering the reſt to do the ſame, firſt put to death all the 
Acqui, whom he found in the camp, and ſtabbed, al: the 
horſes, and other beaſts of burden; then ſet fire to the tents, 
which were full of arms, apparel, warlike ſtores, and of the 
booty they had taken from the Tuſculani, which was ex- 
ceeding great; after every thing was conſurned by the fire, 
he left the camp about break of day, carrying with him 
nothing but his arms, and, after a quick march, came to 
Rome: As ſoon as armed men appeared, celebrating their 
victory, marching haftily, and coveted with blood, the people 
flocked to them, earneſtly deſiting both to ſee them, and to 
hear their exploits. | But they went directly to the forum, 
and gave an account to the tribunes of what had paſſed; 
and theſe, calling the people together, ordered them to repeat 
it before them all. There being a great concourſe, Siccius 
preſented himſelf, and related to them both the victory, and 
the circumſtances of the action, and that, by his own 
valor, and the valor of his eight hundred veterans, whom 
the conſuls had ſent to be ſlain, the camp of the Aequi 
had been taken, and the army, which was ingaged 
with the conſuls, put to flight: He deſired they would 
impute the victory to no other perſons, and ended with 
adding this : © We have ſaved our lives, and our arms, and 
“have brought with us no other marks of our victory.” 
The people, hearing this, expreſſed their compaſſion, and 
wept: The age of the men affected them, their valor moved 
them; and they were filled with reſentment, and indig- 
nation againſt thoſe, who hs attempted to deprive the 
Ff 2 com- 


For they 


of that time. 
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commonwealth of ſuch warriours. 
had foreſeen) drew upon the conſuls the hatred of all the 
citizens; even the ſenate was exaſperated beyond meaſure : 

granted them neither a triumph, nor any other 
diſtinction, the uſual conſequences of victory. The people, 
at their next election, created Siccius one of their tribunes, 
rewarding him with an honor, of which they themſelves had 
the dif] poſal. "Theſe were e the moſt remarkable tranſaQtions 


Book X. 
This relation (as Siccius 


XLVIIL the coful for the following year were Sulu 
Tarpeius, ard Aulus ” Aterius: Theſe favoured the people 
in every thing during their magiſtracy, and particularly in 


procuring the previous vote of the ſenate for laying before 


them * the propoſal of the tribunes: Since they faw that 
the patricians reaped no advantage from their oppoſition; 
but, on the contrary, that the moſt zealous aſſertors of their 
cauſe drew upon themſelves « envy; and hatred, private loſſes, 
and calamities: But they were, chiefly, terrified with the 
recent misfortune of the laſt conſuls, who had been ſeverely 


37 · ee Sigonius, in his note 
upon the conſuls of this year in 8 Livy, 

fers this name upon the authority 
of Diodorus Siculus. In the Faſt 
conſulares of Petavius, the conſuls of 
this year ſtand thus, Spurius Tarpeius 
Montaia, Aulus Aeternius vel Aterius 
Fontinalis. 


38. To ren dyparxau ae 


that ws was not in his mabuſcript; 
neither does the ſenſe admit that pre- 


poſition. The as auh Rx, here 


It ap- 
pears by the tranſlation of Lapus, 


E B. Mi. e. 31. 


alluded to, relates, in my opinion, to 
their reſolution to ſolicit the previ- 
ous vote of the ſenate, which our 
author will explain in the fifty ſe- 


cond chapter of this book, and which 


had been ſo often preſſed by the tri- 
bunes, and paſſed, at laſt, in this con- 


ſulſhip, I mean That for laying before 
the people the pr 


opoſal of the  tri- 
bunes for compi ing a body of laws, 
by which the patricians, as well as the 
plebeians, the magiſtrates as well as - 
private men, ſhould be bound. _ 


treated 
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treated by the people, and found no protection from the ht 
For Siccius, who had taken the camp of the Aequi, and 
defeated their army, being now one ef the tribunes, as 1 
ſaid, the very firſt day he took poſſeſſion of his magiſtracy, 
after he had offered up the uſual ſacrifices for the preſerva- 
tion of the commonwealth, and before he entered upon any 
other public affair, had cited Titus Romilius to appear 
before the tribunal of the people, and make his defence to 
a charge brought againſt him, for having injured the public; 
and appointed a day for his trial: And Lucius Icilius, who 
was then aedile, and had been tribune the year before, had 


ſummoned Caius Veturius, the other conſul of the former 


year, to take his trial, alſo, for the like offence. During the 
interval between the citation, and the trial, both ſides em- 
ployed many intrigues, and ſolicitations; the perſons accuſed 
relying on the ſenate; and, encouraged by the aſſurances 
both of the old and young ſenators, that they would not 
ſuffer the trial to proceed, made light of the danger: On 
the other ſide, the tribunes, who had long provided againſt 
all attempts, and conſidered neither intreaties, threats, nor 
any danger, when the day was come, aſſembled the people. 
Before this, great numbers of handicraft s men, and labourers 
were come out of the country; and, having joined the 
citizens, filled not _ the forum, but all the Arects that 
led to it. 

XLIX. Romilius was tried firſt : When Siecius ow 
himſelf; and, after charging him with all the acts of violence 
he had committed againſt the tribunes, while he was conſul, 


he 
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he came, at laſt, to the inſidious deſign, which the other 
had formed both againſt him, and the cohort, that was under 
his command: And, to ſupport this charge, he produced, 
as witneſſes, the moſt conſiderable men, then, in the army, 
not plebeians, but patricians; among whom there was a 
youth, diſtinguiſhed by his birth, his own virtue, and his 
remarkable bravery, by name Spurius Virginius, who ſaid 
ce that, being deſirous to get Marcus Icilius, who was ſon to 
ce one of the men commanded by Siccius, and of his own 
ce age, and his friend, exempted from that ſervice, in which 
ce he expected that both he, and his father would periſh, he 
ce had prevailed upon Aulus Virginius, his own uncle, then 
« a legate in the army, to go to the conſuls, and aſk this 
C favor of them; which they refuſing, he himſelf wept, and 
e lamented the misfortune of his friend; that the young 
© man, for whom he had interceded, being informed of this, 
« ent to the conſuls; and, deſiring leave to ſpeak, ſaid 
ce that he thought himſelf much obliged to thoſe, who had 
« interceded for him, but could not accept a favor, that 

39+ EA. This is rendered by the 
Latin tranſlators ſimply veniſſe, as it is 
in Greek, without ſaying to whom he - 
went, which is explained by the ſub- 
ſequent words, Aoyov ail no jutvoy : Theſe 
can relate only to the conſuls; ſince it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the youth 


would uſe ſo much ceremony with a 
man of his own age, and his friend. 


not with any propriety be addreſſed to 
the latter. Theſe reaſons, I ſuppoſe, 
did not occur to M. *, becauſe 
he has made the youth go to Virgi- 
nius, not to the conſuls, gue le jeune 
lcilius Petoit venu trouver: But then 
he ſeems embarraſſed with theſe cere- 
monious words, Aoyov ailyoaprroy, and 
leaves them out. I always commend 


Again, he ſays that Tos $$0puerois monayv 
ode xg, Which interceſſors were the 
legate, and Virginius ; conſequently 
thoſe words, Aoyov ailyreptvey, Could 


le Jay with pleaſure, when I can com- 
mend him with juſtice ; he has tranſ- 
lated this extremely well. | 


« would 
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cc would deprive him of the opportunity. of ſhewing his 
« piety to a parent, whom he was the more reſolved not to 
«© abandon, becauſe he was going to his death, of which 

« every one was convinced; but that he would go with 
« him, defend him to the ü of his power, and ſhare 
« the ſame fortune with them all.” After the young man 
had given this evidence, there was not a ſingle perſon, who 
did not feel ſome emotion at the fate of thoſe men. But, 
when leilius the father, and his ſon were called upon as 
witneſſes, and gave an account of what related to them- 
ſelves, the greateſt part of the plebeians could, no longer, 
refrain from tears. Romilius, then, made his defence; and, 
in his ſpeech, neither courted the people, nor uſed a ſtyle 
adapted to his ſituation; but expreſſed himſelf in haughty 
terms, exalting the power of the magiſtracy he had been 
inveſted with, as ſubject to no account: By which, he in- 
flamed the reſentment of the citizens: So that, when they 
came to give their votes, every one of the tribes condemned 
him: His puniſhment was a fine, which amounted. to 
© ten thouſand aſſes. And Siccius ſeems to me not to have 
done this without ſome defign, but with this view that the 
patricians might be the leſs ſolicitous to fave the man, 
and commit no outrages at the time of voting, when 
they reflected that the condemned, perſon would be 
only fined; and, alſo, that the plebeians might be the 


40. Aroagi hug. I have, before, money : So that, 10,000 aſſes will 
ſhewn that a Roman as amounted to amount to 32 J. 5s. 10 d. 
three farthings and one tenth of our 


See the ſeventeenth annotation on the ninth book. 
Thr more 
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more eager for the puniſhment, when it was not to extend 
either to the death, or baniſhment of a conſular perſon. A 
few days after the condemnation of Romilius, Veturius 
was likewiſe condemned; his puniſhment was alſo pecu- 
niary, and amounted to one half more than the other. 

L. The preſent conſuls were terrified with the conſide- 
ration of theſe puniſhments, and attentive to prevent the like 
from being inflicted on themſelves after the expiration} of 
their conſulſhip: So that, they no longer concealed their 
reſolutions, but, openly, directed all their meaſures to the 
intereſt of the people. And, firſt, they paſſed a law in an 
aſſembly of the people by centuries, . by which all magiſtrates 
e are impowered to fine ſuch, as are guilty of any diſorderly, 
c or illegal attempts againſt their authority: For, till then, 
none but the conſuls had this power. However, they did 
not leave the fine arbitrary in thoſe, who ſhould impoſe it, 
but confined the greateſt to“ two oxen, and thirty ſheep. | 


41' Huter J alto. That is, 15,000 
aſſes, or 48 1. 8 5. 9d. of our money, 
I find that M. *, in his note upon 
. this paſſage, and alſo le Jay, in his 
note, make 10,000 aſſes to amount to 
no more than 300 French livres, which 
do not make 25/1. of our money. This 
is much below Arbuthnot's computa- 
tion, and, in my opinion, a great de 
leſs than it ought to be. Is ſeems ve 
odd that our author, and 'Livy ſhould 
make the fine of Veturius to have 
amounted to ſo much more than That 
of Romilius, who was certainly the 
moſt guilty; fince it was he, who ſent 


B. iii. c. 31. EIn Select. ex Jur. antigq.B.i,c.g. IB. xi. c. 1. 


Siccius, and his veterans to deſtruction. 
This induced Sylburgius to read ypuurv, 
inſtead of ywuaorv. By this correction, 
the fine of Veturius will come to no 
more than 5000 aſſes : But, as both 
Livy, and our author make it amount 


to 15,000, and, as all the manuſcripts, 


and editions concur in this ſum, the 


correction of Sylburgius appears too 


violent. . 


4. Ave Boas xai Teiaxora MY ee | 


I find, by a note of Sylburgius, that 
* Briſſonius thinks we ought to read 
doe weoCala xai Traxoiz Boas: His 
reaſon is, becauſe Gellius ſays that the 


And 
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And this law continued long in force among the Romans, 
In the next place, they referred to the conſideration of the 
ſenate the laws, which the tribunes preſſed to have enacted, 
that ſhould bind all the Romans, and be obſerved for ever. 
Upon this occaſion, many ſpeeches were made by the beſt 
men; ſome tending to perſuade the ſenate to grant the 
requeſt of the tribunes, and ſome to reject it: However, the 
opinion of Titus Romilius, who, contrary to the expectation 
both of the patricians, and plebeians, ſupported the intereſt 
of the people againſt the oligarchy, carried it: For they 
concluded that a man, who had, lately, been condemned 
by the people, would both think, and ſay every thing that 
might oppoſe the deſires of the plebeians. But he, riſing 
up, when called upon to deliver his opinion in his turn (for 


, greateſt fine, multa ſuprema, amounted recited by our author. But, if there 


to two ſheep, and thirty oxen, from 
the conſideration of the plenty of oxen 
in Italy, and the ſcarcity of ſheep. 
But, if this was the only reaſon Briſ- 
ſonius had for altering the text, it is 
not a very ſtrong one; becauſe Gel- 
lius contradicts himſelf three lines 
after: For he there ſays that, by the 
Aterian law, which is the very law 
Dionyſius is now treating of, and was 
ſo called from Aulus Aterius, one of 
the conſuls of the preſent year, the 
perſon fined was to pay ten afſes for 
every ſheep, and one hundred for 
every ox; tdcirco paſtea lege Aterid 
conſtituti ſunt in oves ſingulas aeris deni, 
in boves aeris centeni. Feſtus, I know, 
ſays the ſame thing under the word 
Peculium. Notwithſtanding their au- 
thority, we find not a tittle of this 
commutation in the Aterian law, as 


Vol. IV. 


was ſuch an article in that law, which 
Dionyſius has omitted (a ſuppoſition, 
by the way, not at all probable) till 
this will not reconcile the contradiction 
in Gellius, and Feſtus; becauſe the 
latter ſays that the law, which fixed 
the multa ſuprema to two ſheep, and 
thirty oxen, was paſſed inthe conſulſhip 
of Menenius Lanatus, and Ceſtius 
Capitolinus, which coincides with the 
year of Rome 302, that is, two years 
after the Aterian law was enacted, by 
which, as they ſay, the condemned 
perſon was to pay ten times more for 
an ox, than for a ſheep: So that, ac- 
cording to Gellius, and Feſtus, the 
greateſt fine amounted to two ſheep, 
and thirty oxen, at the ſame period of 
time, when an ox was ten times as 
dear as a ſheep. 


Gg 


| he 
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he was of the middle rank both for dignity, and age) {poke 


as follows : 

LI. “I ſhould be Gerdes to you, fathers, if I related 
ce what I have ſuffered from the people, not for any crime, 
but for my attachment to you, when you yourſelves are 
« ſo well acquainted with it : However, I find myſelf under 
« a neceſſity of mentioning it, to the end you may be aſſured 
« that the opinion I ſhall deliver, which I think will prove 
ce advantageous-to the commonwealth, does not flow from 
« a deſire of flattering the people, whom I look upon as 
« my enemy, but from the greateſt ſincerity: And let no 
© one wonder, if I, who have been of a different opinion 
ce upon many occaſions, both before, and when I was conſul, 
ce am now changed on a ſudden; and let not any of you 
*« imagine either that my ſentiments were, then, ill grounded, 
or that I have, now, altered them without reaſon: For, 
« while I thought your party ſtrong, fathers, I ſupported 
ce the ariſtocracy as it was my duty, and deſpiſed the ple- 
ce beians; but, grown wiſer, ſince, by my own misfortunes; 
e and finding by a dear bought experience that your power 
e is leſs than your will; and that, yielding to neceſſity, you 
ce have, already, ſulfered many who defended your cauſe, 
©« to be dragged to deſtruction by the people; I no longer 
< entertain the ſame ſentiments. I wiſh, indeed, that thoſe 
„ misfortunes, which you all commiſerate, had never hap- 
< pened either to myſelf, or to my collegue: But, fince our 
< affair is over, and you have it in your power to correct 
« theſe things for the future, I adviſe you to confider in 


„ time 
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« time by what means the ſame misfortunes may not happen 
« to others; and that all of you in general, and every one. 
« in particular, will act with prudence in the preſent junc- 
« ture: For that nation is beſt governed, which changes her 
« conduct, as circumſtances change; and that man is the beſt 
« counſellor, whoſe advice is influenced not by his private 
« enmity, or favor, but by the advantage of the community 
« and they judge beſt of future events, who make the exam- 
« ples of the paſt, the rules of their judgement. It has hap- 
« pened, fathers, that, in all the diſputes, and conteſts we have 
had with the people, the diſadvantage has been on our fide; 
« and we have been chaſtiſed with the death, the ignominy, 
« and the baniſhment of illuſtrious men. And what greater 
e misfortune can happen to a commonwealth, than to loſe 
« her greateſt men by degrees? Theſe, therefore, I, who 
« 43 plead your cauſe, adviſe you to ſpare, and not to expoſe 
either the preſent conſuls to manifeſt danger, and, then, 
« deſert them in the article of it, or any others from whom 
« the commonwealth may reap the leaſt advantage. Upon 
« the whole, my advice is that you chuſe embaſſadors, and 
« ſend ſome of them to the Greek cities in Italy, and others 
« to Athens, to deſire the Greeks will communicate to them 
« their beſt laws, and ſuch as are moſt adapted to our 
« cuſtoms; and that the embaſſadors bring theſe laws hither ; 
43: Tilos u cmd vu. This paſ- trouble the reader with their correc- 
ſage is certainly corrupted in all the tions. Mine has this merit at leaſt, 
editions, and manuſcripts; which the that it diſturbs the text leſs than any, 
Latin tranſlators have been ſo ſenſible and ſeems connected with the preced- 


of, that great pains have been taken ing ſentence. 
by them to correct it. I ſhall not 


Gg 2 e and, 
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« and, when they return, that the conſuls propoſe to the 


« conſideration of the ſenate whom to ele& as legiſlators, 
ce with what power, and for how long a time; and to de- 
« termine every thing elſe in ſuch a manner, as they ſhall 
« think proper: But that you contend, no longer, with the 
ce plebeians; nor accumulate calamities upon yourſelves ; 
ce particularly, ſince you will ſtruggle about laws, which, if 
ce nothing elſe, give, at leaſt, a ſpecious color to their “ re- 
« queſt.” | 

Ll. After Romilius had ſpoken in this manner, the two 
conſuls ſupported his opinion by long, and elaborate ſpeeches; 
and alſo many other ſenators : So that, it was carried by a ma- 
jority. When the previous decree was going to be drawn up, 
Siccius, a tribune who had cited Romilius to be tried by the 
people, riſing up, made a long ſpeech in his commendation ; 
and praiſed him for changing his opinion, and for not prefer- 
ring his private reſentment to the public utility, but deliver- 
ing with fincerity an advice, that was advantageous to the 
commonwealth : © In conſideration of which, ſays he, I make 
« him this acknowledgement; I remit the fine, and am re- 
&« conciled to him from this time: For he has overcome us 
ce by his probity.” This was confirmed by the reſt of the 
tribunes. However, Romilius would not ſubmit to receive 
this favor; but, having returned thanks to the tribunes for 


44* AZworws. This word has been a lations of this paſſage abſolutely un- 
ſtumbling block to all the tranſlators: intelligible. I have rendered it, Re- 
They have agreed to give to a&weis gueſt, which is the common acceptation 
the ſenſe of am, and rendered it in of the word; too common indeed to 


their reſpective languages, Majeſty. ſtand in need of any authorities to 
This miſtake has made all their tranſ- ſupport it. 


their 
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their deſire to oblige him, he ſaid he would pay the fine, 
becauſe it was, already, conſecrated to the gods; and that he 
ſhould act contrary both to juſtice, and religion, if he deprived 
the gods of what the law had given them. And he paid it 
accordingly. The previous order of the ſenate being drawn 
up, and afterwards confirmed by the people, the perſons 
who were appointed embaſſadors to receive the laws from 
the Greeks, were Spurius Poſtumius, Servius Sulpicius, and 
Aulus Manlius, who were furniſhed with gallies having three 
tire of oars, at the public expence, and fuch an equipage, as 
was ſufficient to diſplay the dignity of the Roman empire. 
And thus the year ended. 

LIII. In the eighty ſecond Olympiad, at which Lycus of 
Lariſſa in Theſſaly won the prize of the ſtadium, Chaere- 
phanes being archon at Athens, when three hundred years 
were completed ſince the foundation of Rome, and during 
the conſulſhip of Publius Horatius, and Sextus Quintilius, 
Rome was afflicted with a peſtilential diftemper, the ſevereſt 
that had ever been known before; by which, almoſt all the 
ſervants were carried off, and near one half of the citizens, 


the phyſicians being unable, any longer, to aſſiſt the ſick, or 


s their domeſtics, and friends to ſupply them with neceffaries : 


For thoſe, who were willing to relieve the calamities of 
others, by touching the bodies of the diſeaſed, and continu- 
ing with them, contracted the ſame diſtemper: So that, 
many houſes became deſolate for want of people to attend the 
| tick: One of the greateſt grievances, and the reaſon why the 
contagion did not quickly ceaſe, aroſe from their manner of 

throwing 
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throwing out the dead: For, at firſt, both from ſhame, and 
the plenty they had of every thing that was neceſſary for 
burials, they burned the dead bodies, and laid them in the 
ground; but, at laſt, ſome, through a neglect of decency, 
and others, from a want of neceſſaries, threw them into the 
common ſhores, and many more caſt them into the river, 
which occaſioned the greateſt miſchief: For the dead bodies, 
being thrown up by the waves upon the *rocks, and ſhores, 
a grievous and horrible ſtench was diſperſed by the wind; 
and, being received by ſuch as were yet in health, produced 


a quick change in their bodies. 


For the ſame reaſon, the 


water brought from the river was, no longer, fit to be drunk, 
partly by its uncommon ſmell, and partly by its cauſing a 
bad * digeſtion. Theſe calamities were not confined to the 


Ws TTgos rc oxl as xa ras niouns, Our 
author makes here a difference be- 
tween alas and yiovas ; the firſt ſigni- 
fying a high, and the other a low, 
ſhore : This diſtinction in the Greek 
language, though not conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, is as old as * Homer, who 
2 to au the epithet of 1&7 3 

rom the roaring of the ſea at the foot 
of it, 

AAAot 67 &x1awy 66987 wy pG%xgev aura. 


Any other voice but that of Minerva, 
I imagine, would have been ſilenced 
by the noiſe of the waves. As for gi, 
Homer gives that name to the ſpace 
between two promontories z 
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ron. I am ſorry that I cannot purſue 
the panegyrical ſtrain in ſpeaking of 
le Jay: But he has tranſlated this 
age in ſo burleſk a manner that 
his verſion is below cenſure : He has 
ſaid, ni propres d bien cuire les viandes 
qu'on mettoit boiiillir, The reader may 
poſſibly be ſurpriſed at this ridiculous 
miſtake, but I can explain it. He 
found in Portus (for the Greek word 
e&va&docas could not poſſibly lead him 
into it) malam cibi concoctionem faciebat; 
and his misfortune aroſe from taking 
this concoction, not for the concoction 
performed by the ſtomach, but for 
That performed in a kettle. Aradocie 
oily is a medicinal term of no very 
difficult comprehenſion, and ſignifics 
the digeſtion, and diſtribution of nouriſp- 
ment through the whole body. p 
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city only, but extended themſelves to the country alſo; 
where the huſbandmen felt the ſeverity of the diſtemper in 
no leſs a degree; the infection being communicated to them 
by the ſheep, and the other cattle they were always tending, 
While the people had any hopes in the aſſiſtance of Heaven, 
they all had recourſe to facrifices, and expiations: And, 
upon this occaſion, many innovations, and practices unknown 
to the Romans, and indecent in themſelves, were introduced 
into the worſhip of the gods; but, when they found theſe 
ſhewed no regard, or compaſſion: to their ſufferings, they 
abandoned, even, the obſervance of religious rites. During 
this calamity, Sextus Quintilius, one of the conſuls, died, as 
alſo Spurius Furius, who had been appointed in his room; 
and four of the tribunes; together with many worthy ſe- 
nators. While the city was afflicted with this diſtemper, 
the Aequi prepared to make war upon 'the Romans, and 
ſent embaſſadors to the other nations, who were their ene- 
mies, to ingage them to enter into the war; but they had 
not time to draw the forces out of their cities : For, while 
they were making preparations, they were attacked with the 
lame diſtemper; which ſpread itſelf, not only, over the 
country of the Aequi, but, alſo, over Thoſe of the Volſci, 
and the Sabines, and carried off great numbers of their 
people; by which means, it happened that, as the lands 
were not cultivated, the plague was followed by a famine. 
By reaſon, therefore, of this diſtemper, no action, either 
military or civil, worth relating, was F by the 
Romans under theſe conſuls. * 
LIV. 
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LIV. The following year,“ Caius Menenius, and Publius 
Ceſtius were choſen conſuls, when the diſtemper, intirely, 
ceaſed. After which, public ſacrifices of thankſgiving were 
performed to the gods, and magnificent games celebrated at 
a great expence ; the people paſſing their time, as may well 
be ſuppoſed, in. rejoicings, and feſtivals: And thus was the 
winter employed. In the beginning of the ſpring, a large 
quantity of corn was brought to Rome from many places; 
the greateſt part of which was purchaſed with the public 
money, and ſome imported by private merchants : For the 
people laboured under a great want of proviſions, the lands 
having lain uncultivated by reaſon of the diſtemper, and the 
death of the huſbandmen. At the ſame time, the embaſ- 
ſadors arrived from Athens, and the Greek cities in Italy, 
with the laws. After which, the tribunes went to the con- 
ſuls, and deſired them to appoint the legiſlators purſuant to 
thedecree of the ſenate: Theſe knew not how to elude their 
ſolicitations, and importunities; but, as they diſliked the 
thing, and were unwilling the ariftocracy ſhould be ſubverted 
during their conſulſhip, they had recourſe to a ſpecious pre- 
tence, by telling them that the election of magiſtrates being 
at hand, they'were under an obligation, firſt, to appoint the 
conſuls; which they would ſoon do; and, after theſe were 
appointed, they ſaid, they would, in conjunction with them, 

47* Tas Mereviec. * Livy, and the called by ? Livy. In the Faſti conſulares 
Faſti conſulares call this conſul, Caius: of Petavius, he is called Ceſtius, as he 
Theſe I have followed inſtead of the is alſo by Feſtus in the paſſage I quot- 


editions, which call him, Lucius. ed from him in the forty ſecond. anno- 
43+ Legies. SO this conſul is alſo tation on this book. 


„B. iii,c, 32. 7 Id. ib. 
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refer to the ſenate the conſideration, relating to the legiſla- 
tors. The tribunes conſenting to this, they gave notice of 
the election much ſooner than onal: and appointed Appius 
Claudius, and Titus Genucius, conſuls. After which, lay- 
ing aſide all attention to the affairs of the public, as if 8 
care was now devolved upon others, they paid, no longer, 
any regard to the tribunes; but determined to withdraw 
themſelves, under this color, from their importunities, during 
the remainder of their conſulſhip. And it happened that 
one of them, namely Menenius, was ſeized with ſome illneſs 
of long continuance. Some gave out that grief, and dejec- 
tion of mind had brought on him a conſumption hard to be 
removed. Ceſtius laid hold on this occaſion, pretending he 
could do nothing alone; and eluded the ſolicitations of the 
tribunes by ſending them to the new conſuls. The tribunes, 
deſtitute of all other relief, were forced to have recourſe to 
Appius, and his collegue, who had not yet entered upon 
their magiſtracy, and ſolicited them ſometimes in the pre- 
ſence of the people, and ſometimes alone. At laſt, they 
overcame them, by diſplaying great hopes of honor, and 
power, if they would eſpouſe the intereſt of the people: 
For Appius was defirous of a new magiſtracy, in order to 
_ conſtitute ſuch laws for his country, as ſhould produce 
unanimity and peace; and to teach all his fellow-citizens, 
by his own example, to look upon the commonwealth as 
one body. However, when he was, actually, inveſted with 
this great magiſtracy, he did not preſerve his probity; but, 
corrupted with the greatneſs of his power, was, at laſt, 
Vol. IV. H h carried 
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carried away with an ambition to perpetuate it; and was 


very near running into tyranny : All which I ſhall relate in 
its place. 

LV. At that time, he took thoſe reſolutions with the 
the greateſt ſincerity; and, having prevailed upon his col- 
legue to enter into the ſame, and the tribunes, often, calling 
upon Appius to be preſent at the aſſemblies of the people, 
he appeared there, and made many ſpeeches to them full of 
benevolence; the ſum of which was, that both he, and his 
collegue were intirely of opinion that legiſlators ought to 
be appointed, and an end put to the conteſts of the citizens, 
Concerning the eſtabliſhment of equal rights; and theſe they 
declared to be their ſentiments: However, as they had not, 
| yet, entered upon the magiſtracy, they ſaid, they had no 

| power to appoint the legiſlators, but would be ſo far from 

1 oppoſing Menenius, and his collegue in their execution of 
the orders of the ſenate, that they would not only aſſiſt 
them, but return them great thanks for it: And, if they 
declined it, pretending that, new magiſtrates being appointed, 
it was not lawful for them to create others with conſular 
| power, after the former had, already, been elected to it, they 
ſaid that, as far as this related to themſelves, they would 
give them no oppoſition: For they were willing to reſign 

the conſulſhip to ſuch magiſtrates, as ſhould be appointed 
in their room, provided the ſenate ſhould approve of it. 
The people applauded them for theſe ſentiments ; and, 
running in a body to the ſenate houſe, Ceſtius was forced 
to aſſemble the ſenate alone (Menenius being unable to attend 


by 
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by reaſon of his ſickneſs) and propoſed to them the conſi- 
3 of the laws. Many ſpeeches were made upon this 
occaſion alſo, both by thoſe, who contended that the com- 
monwealth ought to be governed by laws, and by thoſe, 
who adviſed to adhere to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. 
However, the opinion of the conſuls ele& carried it; which 
opinion was delivered by Appius Claudius, who was firſt 
called upon, that ten perſons be choſen out of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſenators; that theſe govern during one year 
from the day of their election; and be inveſted with the 
whole power of the commonwealth, in as ample a manner 
as the conſuls, and, before them, the kings, enjoyed it; and 
that all the other magiſtracies be abrogated during the go- 
vernment of theſe decemvirs; that theſe ſelect, as well out 
of the Roman cuſtoms, as out of the Greek laws brought 
by the embaſſadors, the beſt inſtitutions, and ſuch as are 
advantageous to the Roman commonwealth, and form 
them into a body of laws; that theſe laws, after they have 
been approved of by the ſenate, and confirmed by the people, 
be eſtabliſned for a perpetuity ; and that all future magi- 
ſtrates ſhall determine private conteſts, and adminiſter 
the affairs of the public, according to theſe laws. 

LVI. The tribunes, having received this decree from the 
ſenate, went to the aſſembly of the people; and, having 
read it, gave great commendations both to the ſenate, and 
to Appius, who had propoſed it: And, when the time 
came for the election of magiſtrates, the tribunes aſſembled 
the people, and deſired the conſuls elect to come, and per- 
H h 2 form 
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form the promiſes they had made to them ; and they ap- 
pearing, abdicated their magiſtracy; upon which, the people 
commended, and admired them; and, when they were to 
chuſe legiſlators, named them firſt; and the perſons ap- 
pointed in an aſſembly by centuries were Appius Claudius, 
and Titus Genucius, who had been choſen conſuls for the 
following year ; Publius Ceſtius, then conſul ; Spurius Po- 
ſtumius, Servius Sulpicius, and Aulus Wants who had 
brought the laws from the Greeks; and Titus Romilius, 
who having, a few years before, been conſul, was con- 
demned by the people upon a charge brought againſt him 
by Siccius, and was now choſen in conſideration of the 
popular advice, of which he ſeemed the author; and 
with theſe, Caius Julius, Titus Veturius, and Publius 
Horatius, all conſular ſenators. At the ſame time, the 
authority of the tribunes, aediles, quaeſtors, and of all 
the other magiſtracies inſtituted by their anceſtors, was 
abrogated. 

LVII. The following year, the legiſlators took upon 
themſelves the adminiſtration of affairs, and eſtabliſhed this 
form of government: One of them had the rods, and the 
other enſigns of the conſular power; aſſembled the ſenate ; 
declared their reſolutions; and performed all the other 
functions belonging to the head of the commonwealth : 
While the reſt, contracting their invidious power within a 
more popular compaſs, differed in their appearance but 
little from the other citizens: After that, another ſucceed- 
ed to the exerciſe of this power. And thus they governed 


ſuc- 
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® ſucceſſively, during the ® number of days they had agreed 
upon, till the year expired. But all of them fate in the tri- 
bunal early in the morning, and took cognizance of all cauſes, 
both private and public, and alſo of the complaints, that were 
brought againſt the ſubjects, and allies of the Romans, and 
againſt thoſe, who gave reaſon to doubt of their obedience 
to them; every one of which they examined with great 
moderation, and juſtice. And the Roman commonwealth 
ſeemed, that year, to be exceedingly well governed by the 
decemvirs. But, above all, they were commended for their 
care of the plebeians, and for oppoſing every kind of violence, 
that was offered to the weaker ſort : And the generality of 
the people ſaid that the commonwealth ſtood, no longer, in 
need of tribunes, or of any other magiſtracies, while all 
affairs were managed with prudence by this ſingle regency ; 
of which Appius was looked upon as the chief ; and the 
people gave to him the praiſe flowing from the conduct of 
the whole decemvirate: For he gained the reputation of 
probity, not only, by thoſe things, which he did in concert 
with his collegues from the beſt motives, but much more 

49 Ex me&eavounr. I know nothing 1 Livy ſays that each of the decemvirs 
of this word; neither have I ever met (whom he calls upon that occaſion, 
with it before; though it ſtands in all praefectum juris) governed one day; 
the editions, and manuſcripts, except during which, he was attended with 
the Vatican, which has « @ewouys. the twelve faſces, and each of the other 
This expreſſion, though very uncom- nine with an officer, called by the 
mon, yet, when joined to magannat, Romans, Accenſus; Decimo die jus 
may ſignify a cuſtomary ſucceſſion. The populo ſinguli reddebant. eo die penes 
ſenſe ſeems to require e diadoyysz Praefectum juris faſces duodecim erant : 


but g ſupplies that. collegis novem ſinguli accenſi appare- 
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by thoſe, that were owing to his perſonal behaviour, with 
regard to his ſalutations, his obliging affability, and the other 
favors he conferred upon the poorer ſort. The decemvirs, 
having formed a body of laws, both from Thoſe of the 
Greeks, and their own unwritten cuſtoms, propoſed them 
to the conſideration of the public in ten tables ; and, by 
receiving every amendment ſuggeſted by private perſons, 
endeavoured to correct them in ſuch a manner, as to give 
a general ſatisfaction. They conſulted long in public with 
the beſt men concerning theſe laws, and examined them 
with the greateſt attention; and, when they were ſatisfied 
with them, they, firſt, aſſembled the ſenate, and no new 
objections being made to the laws, they procured a previous 
vote of that aſſembly in approbation of them: After which, 
they convened the people by centuries, and the pontifs, the 
augurs, and the reſt of the prieſts being preſent, and having 
directed the performance of the cuſtomary rites, they gave 
the centuries their votes. And theſe laws being, alſo, con- 
firmed by the people, they cauſed them to be ingraved on 
brazen pillars, and placed them in order in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous part of the forum. Then, as the time of their 
magiſtracy was near expiring, they aſſembled the ſenate, 
and propoſed to their conſideration what kind of magiſtrates 
ſhould be choſen at the next election. 

LVIII. After a long debate, it was carried that a decem- 
virate ſhould, again, be inveſted with the ſupreme power: 
For this collection of laws ſeemed to be imperfect, by reaſon 
of the ſhortneſs of the time, in which they had been compiled, 


and 
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and ſome magiſtracy, abſolute in power, ſeemed neceſſary 
to compel the unwilling to obſerve thoſe laws, that were 
already enacted. But the chief motive, that induced the 
ſenate to give the preference to the decemvirate, was the 
ſuppreſſion of the tribunitian power, which they deſired 
above all things. This was the reſult of their public conſul - 
tations 3 but, in private, the leading men of the ſenate de- 
termined to make intereſt for this magiſtracy, from an ap- 
prehenſion that the turbulent, if inveſted with ſuch a power, 
might occaſion ſome great miſchief. The people having, 
cheerfully, received the reſolutions of the ſenate, and con- 
firmed them with the greateſt alacrity, the decemvirs them- 
ſelves appointed a day for the election; and thoſe among 
the patricians, who were the moſt diſtinguiſhed both for 
their dignity, and age, ſtood candidates for this magiſtracy. _ 
Upon this occaſion, Appius, who was the chief of that 

decemvirate, received great praiſe from the whole aſſembly, 
and all the plebeians defired to continue him in the magi- 
ſtracy, ſince no man had governed better than himſelf: 
But he pretended, at firſt, to refuſe it, and deſired they 
would diſcharge him from a ſervice, that was both trouble- 
ſome and invidious. But, at laſt, when they all preſſed him, 
he, not only, ſubmitted to ſue for it himſelf, but, accuſing 
the moſt worthy of thoſe, who ſtood candidates with him, 
of being ill diſpoſed to him through envy, he openly ſolicited 
in favor of his friends: So that, he was, again, choſen legiſ- 
lator by the centuries ; and with him Quintus Fabius, fur- 
named Vibulanus, who had been thrice conſul, a man 


irre- 
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irreprehenſible till that time, and adorned with every virtue: 
Theſe patricians, whom he favoured, werealſo choſen, Marcus 
Cornelius, Marcus Sergius, Lucius Minucius, Titus Antonius, 
and Manius Rabulejus, men of no great note ; and, of the 
plebeians, - Quintus Poetilius, Caeſo Duillius, and Spurius 
Oppius ; for theſe alſo were taken in by Appius, in order to 
flatter the plebeians: His pretence was that, as only one 
magiſtracy was appointed to govern all the citizens, it was 
juſt that the people ſhould likewiſe have ſome ſhare in it. 
Thus Appius, whoſe reputation was raiſed by all theſe things, 
and who was looked upon as ſuperior both to their kings, 
and conſuls, received, again, this magiſtracy for the follow- 
ing year: Theſe were the tranſactions of the Romans under 
that decemvirate, nothing elſe having happened worth re- 
lating. 

LIX. The year after, Appius, and his collegues having 
received the conſular power on the ides of May (for the 
Romans computed their months according to the courſe of 
the moon, and the full moon coincided with the ides) the 
firſt ſtep they took was to enter into ah agreement, without 
the privity of the people, which they confirmed by their 
oaths, not to oppoſe one another in any thing; that, what- 
ever was propoſed of by any one of them, all the reſt ſhould 
ſupport it; that they ſhould hold their magiſtracy during 
their lives, and admit noother perſon into the adminiſtration; 


51. Eidoig Maiais. This was the day Maiae ſolennes ineundis magiſtratibns 
then appointed for the magiſtrates to erat. | 


enter upon their office. Idus tum 
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that all ſhould enjoy the ſame honors, and the ſame power; 
and that they would ſeldom make uſe of the votes either of 
the ſenate, or people, and only in thoſe things, that were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; but tranſact the greateſt part of affairs by 
their own authority. When the day was come, on which 
they were to enter upon their magiſtracy, after they had 
offered up the uſual ſacrifices to the gods (for the Romans 
look upon this day as holy, and particularly make it a point 
of religion neither to hear, nor ſee any thing diſagreeable 
on that day) they appeared in public early in the morning, 
each of them being attended with all the enſigns of royalty. 
When the people ſaw they, no longer, preſerved the ſame 
popular, and modeſt appearance in the uſe of their power, 
nor took the enſigns of royalty, as before, by turns, they 
were greatly afflicted, and caſt down: They were terrified 
with the axes. fixed to the rods, which were borne by the 
lictors, twelve of whom preceded each of the decemvirs, 
and with blows forced the people to make way, as had been 
formerly practiſed under the kings; but this cuſtom was 
aboliſhed preſently after their expulſion by Publius Valerius, 
a popular man,” who ſucceeded to their power; and all the 
conſuls after him, following the good example he had ſet 
them, would never, from that time, ſuffer the axes to be 
fixed to the rods, unleſs they went out of the city either to 
command the armies, or upon any other occaſion ; but, 
when they were in the field, or went to inſpect the affairs 
of thoſe, who were ſubject to the Romans, the axes were 


added to the rods, to the end that this fight might terrify 
Vol. IV. Ii their 
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their enemies, or ſubjects, but never give offence to the 
citizens. 

LX. When, therefore, they all ſaw this, which was con- 
ſidered as a mark of the kingly power, they were, as I ſaid, 
greatly terrified, and concluded they had loſt their liberty, 
and choſen ten kings inſtead of one. The decemvirs having, 
by this means, ſtruck terror into the multitude, and reſolved | 
to make that terror the ſupport of their future government, 


each of them formed a faction conſiſting of the moſt 


daring among the youth, and of thoſe, * were moſt 
attached to their perſons. That moſt men of. deſperate 


fortunes, and low condition ſhould ſhew themſelves the 
flatterers of a tyrannical power, and prefer their private 
advantages to the public good, is neither extraordinary, nor 


ſurpriſing; but that there ſhould be found many, even 


among the patricians, qualified both by their fortune, and 


birth to entertain ſentiments of ſome elevation, who could 
ſubmit to join with the decemvirs in ſubverting the liberty 
of their country, This every one muſt wonder at, who con- 
ſiders that theſe decemvirs governed the commonwealth 
with great licentiouſneſs, indulging every paſſion, that ſub- 
dues mankind, and diſregarding both the ſenate, and people; 
aſſuming to themſelves to be not only the legiſlators, but 
the judges, of all laws; putting many of the citizens to 
death, and depriving many others of their fortunes, contrary 
to juſtice: However, to give a color to their illegal, and 
cruel proceedings, they appointed tribunals to try every caule; 
but the acculers, who \ were choſen from among the inſtru- 


ments 
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ments of their tyranny, were ſuborned by the decemvirs 
themſelves, and the tribunals filled with men of their own 
faction, who gratified one another by turns in the deciſion 
of thoſe cauſes; and many, not of the leaſt conſequence, the 
decemvirs themſelves heard : So that, thoſe ſuitors, who had 
the leaſt right, were under a neceſſity of entering into theſe 
factions, ſince they could not, otherwiſe, be ſecure of ſucceſs : 
And, in time, the corrupted, and infected became more 
numerous than the incorrupt: For thoſe, who were diſ- 
ſatisfied with the conduct of the decemvirs, would not ſo 
much as ſtay in the city ; but retired to the country, in order 
to wait for the election of magiſtrates, from an expectation 
that the decemvirs would reſign their power after the year 
was expired, and appoint other magiſtrates. But Appius, 
and his collegues, having cauſed the remaining laws to be 
inſcribed on two tables, added them to Thoſe they had, 
before, publiſhed : Among the former there was this law, 
That“ it ſhould not be lawful for the patricians to contract 
© marriages with the plebeians; which law they inſerted 
for no other reaſon, in my opinion, than to prevent the two 
orders from uniting, and mixing together by reciprocal 

marriages, and a communication of affinity: Even when 
the time for the election of magiſtrates was come, they bid 
adieu both to the ancient cuſtoms, and to the new laws; 


52. My 7 Toig Taleo, etc, I pages, ſince our author ſays he there 
ſhall defer ſpeaking of the laws of the gave an account of theſe laws, and 


twelve tables till I come to that un- compared them with Thoſe of the 
fortunate hiatus in the next book, Greeks. 


which muſt have conſiſted of many _ | 
| . 8 and, 
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and, without the appointment either of the ſenate, or of the 
people, they continued in the ſame magiſtracy. 

LXI. After the expiration of this year, the eighty third 
Olympiad was celebrated; at which Criſo of Himera won 
the prize of the ſtadium, Philiſcus being archon at Athens, 
while, at Rome, Appius Claudius, who was at the head of 
the decemvirate for the third year ſucceſſively, retained the 
conſular power; and the other decemvirs, who had governed 
jointly with him the year before, continued in the ſame ma- 
giſtracy for the ſecond time. | 


The ad of the Tenth book. 
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THE ELEVENTH BOOK, 


N the eighty third Olympiad, at which Criſo of Himera 
1 won the prize of the ſtadium, Philiſcus being archon at 

Athens, the Romans aboliſhed the decemvirate, after it 
had governed the commonwealth three years. I ſhall now 
endeavour to relate from the beginning in what manner 
they attempted to extirpate a domination, by this time, 
deeply rooted ; who the leaders were in the cauſe of liberty ; 
and what reaſons,' and motives induced them to undertake 
it. I look upon it that knowledge of this kind is neceſſary, 
and does honor indeed to all men, but particularly to thoſe, 
who are employed either in philoſophical ſpeculations, or 
the adminiſtration of civil affairs: For the generality of 


mankind are not fatisfied with learning this alone from 
hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, that, in * the Perſian war (for example) the Athe- 
nians, in conjunction with the Lacedaemonians, overcame 
the Barbarian, whoſe forces amounted to three millions, in 
two battles at ſea, and in one at land, when the army of the 
former, with their allies, did not exceed one hundred and 
ten thouſand: But they require, alſo, to be informed of the 
places, where thoſe battles were fought; of the cauſes, that 
enabled them to perform ſuch wonderful, and aſtoniſhing 
exploits; who were the commanders of the Greek, and 
Barbarian armies, and to be unacquainted with no one cir- 


cumſtance, as I may fay, that happened in thoſe in 


gage- 


ments: For the minds of all men are pleaſed with being 
conducted by narrations to facts, and not only with hearing 


what is related, but, alſo, with ſeeing what is acted. 


In 


the ſame manner, when they read an account of civil tranſ- 


actions, they are not ſatisfied with knowing onhy the prin- 


ANNOTATIONS on the Eleventh Book. 


1. Toy Hegeuey wohne. See the 
twenty fourth annotation on the fixth 
book. The reader, by this time, may 
not be ſurpriſed to find that the two 
French tranſlators did not know how 


many Tg4xc:a wgades amounted to; 


but he may be ſurpriſed to find they 


have rendered, fricies centena millia, in 
the Latin tranſlators, trois cents mille 
hommes. Teaxociar pveindes, Or ten 
thouſand, multiplied by three hundred, 
make three millions; and tricies cen- 
« tena millia, or one hundred thouſand, 
 muktiplied by thirty, make the fame 


conſiſted, from the Epi 


ſum. They had both the ill tuck to 
tranſlate #ricies, three times, not thirty 
times, as they ought to have rendered 
it. Our author ſeems to have taken 
the number of which the Perſian army 
» Which 
* Herodotus ſays was inſcribed on the 
monument of the four thouſand Pelo- 
ponneſians, who loſt their lives ſo 
glorioufly at Thermopylae in defend- 
ing that paſs againſt the Perfians : 


MTrIAZN sole Tyde TPIHKOZIALS 4050000 
Ex Il:Aerowacs X\Niades rilogis. 


In Polym, c. 228. 


cipal 


. 
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cipal points, and the events of thoſe tranſactions, as, for 
inſtance, that the Athenians ſuffered the Lacedaemonians 


* Ort ovveyuwpyoay AG Aaxtdai- 
woviae, etc. After Lyſander had de- 
ſtroyed the Athenian fleet at Aegos 
potamos, he ſailed to the port of Pi- 
raceus, and blocked up Athens by ſea, 
with one hundred and fifty ſhips, 
while the Þ Lacedaemonians, with all 
the forces of Peloponneſus except 
Thoſe of the Argivi, inveſted the city 
by land, incamping in the gymnaſium 
of the academy. This blocade laſting 
a conſiderable time, the Athenians, 
being oppreſſed with famine, of which 
many had died, ſent to Agis, one of 
the Lacedaemonian kings, who com- 
manded a body of forces at Decelia, 
to treat of a peace : The terms they 
offered, were to enter into an alliance 
with the Lacedaemoniahs, and to pre- 
ſerve the port of Piraceus, and the 
walls that lead to that port from the 
city of Athens, called by them, waxes 

re. But Agis alledged that he had 
no power to treat with their embaſſa- 
dors, and ſent them to Sparta. While 
they were on their way thither, and 
before they entered the territories of 
the Lacedaemonians, the ephori, hear- 
ing they had brought no other propo- 
ſals than Thoſe they had offered to 
Agis, ordered them to depart; and, if 
they deſired peace, to conſider better, 
and return. Upon this, the Athenians 
ſent Theramenes to Lyſander to ſound 
his intentions concerning their fate. 
Theramenes ſtaid above three months 
with Lyſander in expectation that the 
Athenians, when all their proviſions 


b Xenoph. EM. B. ii. p. 458. Edit. of Leunclav. 


4 Petav. part. prim. B. iii, 


were ſpent, would hear reaſon. In the 
fourth month he returned, and told 
the Athenians that Lyſander had de- 
tained him ſo long, and ordered him 
to go to Sparta, ſince the Ephori, not 
he, had the power to grant what was 
deſired. The Athenians then ſent him, 
and nine others to Sparta, with full 
power to conclude a peace. The 
Ephori, being informed of their ar- 
rival with theſe powers, called an aſ- 
ſembly of the Lacedaemonians, and 
their allies : Of theſe the Corinthians, 
and Thebans, with ſeveral others, 
preſſed, with great vehemence, thar 
Athens might be totally deſtroyed ; 
but the Lacedaemonians generouſly 
ſaid they would not inſlave a people, 
who had done ſo great ſervice to 
Greece in the greateſt dangers. They 
made peace, therefore, with the Athe- 
nians upon theſe terms; that the latter 
ſhould demoliſh the long walls, toge- 
ther with the port of Piraceus ; de- 
liver up all their ſhips except twelve; 
reſtore their exiles; have the ſame 
friends, and enemies with the Lace- 
daemonians, and follow them by ſea, 
and land, whitherſoever they ſhould 
lead them. Theſe are the dreadful 
conditions our author alludes to ; and 
this is the peace, which put an end to 
the Peloponneſtan war. In conſe- 
quence of this peace, the Athenians 
delivered up to ©Lyſander all their 
ſhips except twelve, and the long walls, 

on the ſixteenth of the month 9 Muny- 

chion, about the eighteenth of April, 


« Plutarch, Life of Lyſand. 
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to demoliſh the walls of their city; to deſtroy their ſhips; 
to garriſon their citadel, and, inſtead of a democracy, which 
was their eſtabliſhed form of government, to veſt the admi- 
niſtration in an oligarchy, without ſo much as fighting a 
battle with them: But they will, preſently, want to be in- 
formed of the neceſſity, that reduced them to ſubmit to 
ſuch dreadful, and miſerable calamities ; what the reaſons 
were, that perſuaded them to it; and by whom thoſe reaſons 
were urged; and of every circumſtance; with which thoſe 
tranſactions were attended. Men, who are ingaged in the 
management of civil affairs, among whom ] place even thoſe 
philoſophers, who look upon philoſophy to conſiſt in the 
exerciſe of fine actions, rather than in That of fine diſcourſes, 
have this in common with the reſt of mankind, that they 


The year, in which this peace was 
made, is ſurely aſcertained, becauſe 
e Xenophon ſays that the Olympiad 
was celebrated the year after, in which 
year Pythodorus was archon at Athens, 
though not named by the Athenians, 
becauſe he was choſen during the oli- 
garchy, they calling that year an an- 
archy: In that year alſo, he ſays, there 
happened an eclipſe of the ſun. All 
theſe characters coincide with the firſt 
year of the ninety fourth Olympiad, 
when Pythodorus, as appears by the 
ſucceſſion of the Athenian archons, 
was archon at Athens; and the eclipſe 
of the f ſun he mentions fell out, that 
year, on the third day of September in 
the morning. In the ſame year, the 
Athenians, at the deſire, or rather by 
the command, of the Lacedaemonians, 


e Xenophon Exam. B. ii. p. 451. 


changed their form of government in 
the manner related by our author, 
that is, they transformed their conſti- 
tution from a democracy to an oli- 
garchy, conſiſting of thirty tyrants, as 
they ſoon appeared. Xenophon, by 
ſetting down all their names, has con- 
demned them to perpetual infamy. 
Not long after, theſe tyrarits deſired 
the Lacedaemonians to ſend them 


troops to garriſon their citadel, which 


troops they ingaged to pay. It may 
be eaſily ſuppoſed they found no ſort 
of difficulty in obtaining this requeſt. 
Theſe troops arrived ; and they were, 
as our author ſays, introduced into the 
citadel, and made ule of by the oli- 
garchy to ſecure every man, who had 
virtue, and ſpirit enough to oppoſe 
their unwarrantable proceedings, 


fUſher, p. 123, | 
arc 
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are pleaſed with the intire view of all the particulars, that 
accompany every action: But, beſides that pleaſure, they 
have this advantage, that the experience they have acquired 
by ſuch means, enables them to do great ſervice to their 
countries in times of difficulty, and to lead them to 
their intereſts through choice, by the power of their elo- 
quence: For all men are eaſieſt convinced both of their 
advantages, and diſadvantages, when they diſcover them 
through the medium of many examples ; and thoſe, who 
adviſe them to make uſe of theſe, are applauded by them 
for their prudence, and great wiſdom. For theſe reaſons, 
therefore, I have determined to enter into an accurate detail 
of all the circumſtances worthy of notice, that attended the 
ſubverſion of the oligarchy. I ſhall not begin this relation 
from the laſt incident, which many people look upon as the ſole 
cauſe of the reeſtabliſhment of liberty, I mean, the exceſs 
committed by Appius in regard to the virgin he was in love 
with: For this was an acceſſion, and ſerved to fill up the 
meaſure of the people's reſentment, which a thouſand other 
indignities had provoked : But I ſhall begin with an account 
of the firſt inſults offered by the decemvirate to the Romans, 
and relate, ſucceſſively, all the enormities committed under 
that adminiſtration. - | 

IT. The firſt cauſe of the hatred conceived againſt the 
oligarchy ſeems to have been this, that the members of it 
had connected their ſecond magiſtracy with the firſt, in 
contempt both of the ſenate, and people. Another was, 
that, by falſe and heinous accuſations, they baniſhed ſome 

Vol. IV. KK of 


| ſtripped the legal poſſeſſors of their effects, but even raviſhed 
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of the worthieſt men, who were diſſatisfied with their pro- 
ceedings, and put others to death: And, to effect this, they 
ſuborned ſome of their own faction to accuſe them, and 
they themſelves tried theſe cauſes. But nothing drew upon 
them ſo much hatred, as the licence they gave to the moſt 
audacious of the young men, with whom each of them was 
always attended, to plunder and pillage the fortunes of all, 

who oppoſed their adminiſtration. "Theſe men, as if he 
city of Rome had been taken by force of arms, not only 


their wives, when inflamed by their beauty ; abuſed ſuch of 
their daughters, as were marriageable; and, when the others 
reſented their brutality, they beat them like ſlaves. And, 
by this uſage, they forced thoſe, who were unable to bear it, 
to leave their country with their wives, and children, and 
take refuge in the neighbouring cities, where. they were 
received by the Latines, on account of their affinity, and by 
the Hernici, in acknowledgement for the conceſſion lately 
made to them by the Romans of the rights of citizens. So = 
that, at laſt, as might be expected, there were none left at 
Rome but the friends to tyranny, and ſuch, as had no concern 
for the public good: For neither the patricians, who were 
equally incapable of flattering the decemvirs, and of oppoſing 
their proceedings, continued there; nor the ſenators, whoſe 
preſence was neceſſary to the magiſtrates ; but the greateſt 
part alſo of theſe had removed with their whole families; 
and, leaving their houſes empty, lived in the country. The 
oligarchical faction were pleaſed with the flight of the moſt 


Con- 
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conſiderable men for many reaſons, but particularly, becauſe 
it encreaſed the .arrogance of the licentious youth not to 
have before their eyes thoſe perſons whoſe preſence would 
have made them bluſh at their enormities. 

III. Rome being, thus, deſerted by her beſt citizens, and 
abſolutely deprived of her liberty, the nations, who had 
been conquered by her, looked upon this as the moſt favour- 
able opportunity both to revenge the inſults they had re- 
ceived, and to repair the loſſes they had ſuſtained, while the 
commonwealth was weakened by the government of the 
oligarchy, and unable, from henceforth, to aſſemble its forces, 
to unite, . or reſume the adminiſtration of affairs: And, to 
this end, they prepared every thing, that was neceſſary for 
the war, and marched towards Rome with numerous armies : 
The Sabines, at the ſame time, making an irruption into 
that part of the Roman territories, that lay next to them, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of a large booty; and, having killed 
great numbers of the huſbandmen, incamped at 3 Eretum, 
a City ſituated near the river Tiber, at the diſtance of one 
hundred and ſeven ſtadia from Rome. On the other fide, 


3* Heeylw. So muſt we read the 
name of this town, notwithſtanding 
the authority of Stephens, and even 
of the Vatican manuſcript, both which 
have en Pry, as Hudſon has obſerved: 
For 5 Livy ſays, in ſpeaking of this 
incurſion of the Sabines, recepto ad 
Eretum quod paſſim vagatum erat, ag- 
wane, caſtra locant. But here is a dif- 
ficulty: Dionyſius told us in the third 
book, chapter 32, that Eretum was 


B. ii. c. 38. „Ital. Antiq. B. ii. p. 668. 


only 107 ſtadia from Rome, and here 
he ſays it is 140. „ Cluver, I find, 


thinks the laſt number is corrupted, 


becauſe Eretum, now i Monte Ritondo, 
is 13 Roman miles from Rome, or 
107 ſtadia, which make only 375 
paces more than 13 miles. Upon the 
authority, therefore, of Cluver, I have 
made this paſſage correſpond with the 
other, 


i See the twenty ſeventh annot, on the third book. 
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the Aequi made an inroad into that part of the territories 
of the Tuſculani, that was contiguous to their confines; 
and, having laid waſte a large tra& of it, placed their 
camp near the city of Algidum. When the decemvirs were 
informed of this irruption of their enemies, they were con- 
founded; and, aſſembling the men of their on faction, 
conſulted with them what meaſures they were to take : 
Theſe were all of opinion that they ought to ſend an 
army into the 'enemies country, and not ſtay till their forces 
advanced to Rome itſelf : But they were in great doubt, 
firſt, whether they ſhould arm all. the Romans, even thoſe, 
who were diſſatisfied with their adminiſtration ; and, ſe- 
condly, whether they ſhould make the levies in an overbear- 
ing, and rigorous manner, according; to the practice both. of 
the kings, and conſuls, or with indulgence, and moderation: 
They were of opinion, alſo, that no ſmall conſideration was 
neceſſary to determine this point, who ſhould authorize the 
war, and the levies; whether the ſenate, or the people ; or 
neither, ſince they ſuſpected both; but the decemvirs them- 
ſelves: At laſt, after a long conſultation, they concluded ta 
aſſemble the ſenate, and prevail with them to vote for 
the war, and to allow them to make the levies: For, if both 
theſe were decreed by the ſenate, they imagined, firſt, 
that all would obey them, particularly ſince the tribunitian 
power was ſuppreſſed, which alone could legally oppoſe 
the orders of the magiſtrates; and, in the 'next place, 
that, if they obeyed the directions of the ſenate in any one 
point, and carried their orders into execution, they ſhould 


appear 
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appear to have received a legal commiſſion to enter upon 
the war. 2s wi 
IV. After they had taken this reſolution, and prepared 
their friends, and relations to deliver ſuch opinions in the 
ſenate, as were calculated to promote their views, and to 
oppoſe thoſe, who ſhould not eſpouſe the ſame ſentiments, 
they went to. the forum, and ordered the cryer to call over 
the names. of the ſenators :. But no man of worth anſwered. 
The cryer often repeating this, and none appearing but the 
flatterers of the oligarchy, and theſe the moſt profligate of 
their faction, every one who happened to be then in the forum, 
rejoiced that the decemvirs, who had never aſſembled the 
ſenate upon any account, found, the firſt time they attempted 
it, that there was *ſtill at Rome an aſſembly even of worthy 
men, who deſerved to be conſulted in all things relating to 
the public. The decemvirs, obſerving that the ſenators did 
not anſwer to their names, reſolved to ſend to their houſes, 
and ſummon them to attend ; but, hearing the greateſt part 
of theſe were left empty, they deferred the matter till the 
next day: In the mean time, they ſent into the country, 
and called them from thence. The ſenate being full, Ap- 
pius, the chief of the decemvirate, roſe up, and informed 
them that Rome was attacked on two fides, by the Aequiz 
and the Sabines; the conſequences of which he ſet forth in 


a very elaborate ſpeech ; and ended with preſſing them to 


+ Ex. Fhe reader will obferve by viz. that the greateſt part of the fena- 
my tranſlation that I read iii, inſtead tors, diſguſted at the government of 
of 743 in which I think myſelf juſtified the decemvirs, had retired into the 
by what our author before told us, country. 


order 
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order levies to be made, and the armies to take the field 
immediately, ſince the juncture admitted of no delay. While 
he was ſpeaking, Lucius Valerius, ſurnamed Potitus, roſe up; 
a man, whoſe anceſtors inſpired him with exalted ſentiments 
For his father was that Valerius, who retook the capitol, 
when it was poſſeſſed by Herdonius the Sabine, and - reco- 
vered the fortreſs, and he himſelf loſt his life in the action; 
and his grandfather by the father's ſide was Poplicola, who 


expelled the kings, and eſtabliſhed the ariſtocracy. Appius,” 


obſerving that he was going to ſpeak, and expecting he 
would ſay ſomething againſt him, This is not your rank, 
Valerius, ſays he; neither does it become you, now, to 
« ſpeak: But, when theſe ſenators, who are older and more 
« dignified than yourſelf, have delivered their opinions, then 
4 you alſo will be called upon, and may ſay what you think 
« proper: In the mean time, be filent, and fit down.” 
“Neither did I riſe up, ſays Valerius, to ſpeak to theſe 
“points; but to others of greater moment, and far more 
e neceſſary, which, I think, the ſenate ought firſt to hear; 
e and, from what they will hear, they will be able to judge 
ce whether the ſubject, for which you have aſſembled us, is 


« more neceſſary to the commonwealth, than That, which 
« T ſhall lay before them. Conſider that I am a ſenator, 


<« and that my name is Valerius; hinder me not, therefore, 


« from ſpeaking, when the object of it is the preſervation of 
« my country: But, if you perſiſt in your uſual arrogance 


5* Harro de wees walgos Tomnixohas, 6 rug Rach, exCaaw, See the firſt 
annotation on the ſeventh book. | 
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&« to all men, what tribunes ſhall I call upon to aſſiſt 
« me? For you have aboliſhed this relief of the citizens 
« againſt oppreſſion; and what greater oppreſſion can there 
« be than this, that Valerius Potitus, like a man of the loweſt 
« rank, cannot enjoy a right common to all, but ſtands in 
« need of the tribunitian power? However, ſince we are de- 
« prived of this magiſtracy, I implore the aſſiſtance of you 
« all, who, with this man, are inveſted with the power of 
« that magiſtracy, and exerciſe a domination over the com- 
« monwealth : I am not ignorant that I do this in vain ; 
« but my deſign is to lay open your conſpiracy ; to ſhew 
« that you have thrown every thing into confuſion, and that 
you have all. the ſame intentions: But I chuſe rather to 
call upon you alone, Quintus Fabius Vibulanus, you, who 
have been honoured with three conſulſhips, if you ſtill 
« preſerve the ſame ſentiments: Riſe up, therefore, and 
* relieve the oppreſſed: For che ſenate fix their eyes upon 
cc ou.” 

V. After Valerius had ſaid this Fabius fate ſtill through 
ſhame, and made him no anſwer. But Appius, and all 
the reſt of the decemvirs, leaping from their ſeats, hin- 
dered Valerius from going on. Upon this, there was a 
great tumult in the ſenate, the.greateſt part of the ſena- 
tors expreſſing their reſentment at the behaviour of the 
decemvirs, and thoſe of their faction juſtifying them; when 
Marcus Horatius, ſurnamed Barbatus, * the grandſon 27 that 


6 Ar N Ts ouvvTelwoxyos was alſo Marcus Horatius, who, upon 
lenue Ovaxe IloTAmaaz., The the death of Sp. Lucretius Tricipitt- 
grandfather o this Marcus Horatius, nus, was the collegue of P. Valerius 


Horatius, 
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Horatius, who was conſul with Publius Valerius Poplicola, 
after the expulſion of the kings, roſe up ; he was a man of 
great perſonal bravery, and not uneloquent, and had been 
long a friend of Valerius; who, unable to contain his re- 
ſentment, ſaid: “ You will the ſooner force me, Appius, 
e to break through all reſtraint by your want of moderation, 
ce and by acting the part of Tarquin, in not ſuffering thoſe 
© to ſpeak, who are led to it by a deſire to fave their coun- 
ce try. Have you forgotten that there are deſcendants ſtill left 
ce of that Valerius, who expelled tyranny, and ſucceſſors of 
c thoſe Horatii, in whom it is hereditary to oppoſe, both 
e with others, and alone, all, who would inſlave their 
e country? Or do you imagine that both we, and the reſt 
of the Romans, have ſo mean a ſpirit, as to be contented 
ce if we are ſuffered to enjoy life on any terms, and neither to 
ce ſpeak, nor act in favor of liberty, and freedom of ſpeech? 
<« Or are you intoxicated with the greatneſs of your power? 


Poplicola in the year 245, the year 
after the expulſion of the kings : They 
were alſo collegues in the year 247. 
Here we ſee the two worthy deſcen- 
dants of theſe conſuls oppoſing the 
tyranny of the decemvirs with a ſpirit, 
which ſpeaks that deſcent. We ſhall 
preſently find them the great inſtru- 
ments in effecting that glorious revo- 
lution, by which the decemvirate was 
aboliſhed, the tyrants puniſhed, and 
the liberty of their country reſtored. 
7* Kai pile T , Ka v. 

look upon the firſt words of this ſen- 
tence to relate to Marcus Horatius, 


the ſurviving champion of the three, 
who fought 5 the ſovereignty of their 
country againſt the Curatii, from 
whom, as * our author ſays, Horatius 


Cocles was deſcended, who was alſo 


nephew to Marcus Horatius, one of 
the conſuls at the time, when he de- 
fended the bridge alone: And this, in 
my opinion, is the circumſtance, to 
which the laſt word in this paſſage al- 
ludes. Theſe conſiderations ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to characterize the ſpeech of 
Horatius, and to ſhew that theſe words 
could be ſpoken by none but himſelf. 


KB, v. c. 23. 
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« Who are you, or what legal magiſtracy are you inveſted 
« with, that you dare to deprive Valerius, or any other ſe- 
ce nator of the liberty of ſpeaking? Were you not appointed 
« to govern the commonwealth for a year? Is not the term 


« of your magiſtracy expired? Are you not become private 
« men by that law? Think of laying theſe things before 


« the people: For, what ſhould hinder any of us from aſ- 
« ſembling them, and from charging you with exerciſing a 
« power unwarranted by the laws? Take their votes upon 
« this point, whether your decemvirate ſhall ſubſiſt, or, the 
« uſual magiſtracies be reeſtabliſhed ; and, if the people are 
« ſo mad, as to ſubmit to the former, reaſſume your ad- 
e miniſtration; and, then, hinder any man from faying 
« what he pleaſes in defence of his country: For, if the 
« people give their ſanction to theſe things, we ſhall deſerve 
« to ſuffer this, and a worſe treatment, by living ſubject to 
« you, and by ſullying both our own virtues, and Thoſe of 
« our anceſtors.” 


VI. While he was yet ſpeaking, the decemvirs ſurrounded 
him, crying out; urging the tribunitian power, and threate- 
ning to throw him down the Tarpeian rock, if he was not 
ſilent. Upon which, all called out that their liberty was 
taken away : And the ſenate was full of indignation, and 
confuſion. When the decemvirs ſaw the ſenators were exaſpe- 
rated at their behaviour, they preſently repented both of the 
obſtruction they had given to the freedom of ſpeech, and of 
their threats: Then Appius, riſing up, deſired thoſe, who 
were raiſing diſturbances, to have patience a moment; and, 

Vale: "Hi L1 | having 
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having appeaſed the diſorder, he ſaid: We hinder none of | 
« you, fathers, from ſpeaking, provided you ſpeak at a proper 
« time : But we hinder thoſe, who are too forward, and riſe 
« up before they are called upon. Be not, therefore, of- 
« fended: For we ſhall give leave to Horatius, and Valerius, 
ce and to every other ſenator, to deliver his opinion in his own 
ce rank, according to the ancient cuſtom and order, provided 
« they ſpeak to thoſe points, that are the ſubject of your 
« deliberation, and to no others; but, if they endeavour to 
« ſeduce you by popular harangues, and to divide the com- 
« monwealth, without ſpeaking to the ſubje& in debate, 
ce you ſhall then find, Marcus Horatius, that we are in poſ- 
ce ſeſſion of a power to reſtrain the diſorderly, which we 
« received from the people, when they inveſted us with the 
« magiſtracy both of the conſuls, and tribunes; and that 
the term of it is not yet expired, as you may think: For 
ce we were not appointed for a year, or for any other limited 
« time; but till we had inſtituted the whole body of laws: 
« When, therefore, we have completed what we propoſe, 
« and eſtabliſhed the remaining laws, we ſhall then reſign 
ce our magiſtracy, and give an account of our actions to any 
« of you who deſire it: In the mean time, we ſhall ſuffer no 
« part either of the conſular, or the tribunitian power to be 
« infringed. As to the war, I deſire you will deliver your 
« opinions in what manner we may repulſe our enemies with 
ce the greateſt celerity, and ſucceſs; and that, in doing this, 
« the oldeſt ſenators, according to cuſtom and decency, may 
« ſpeak firſt; after them, thoſe of a middle age; and, laſt 
« of all, the youngeſt.” | VII, 
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VII. Having ſaid this, he firſt called upon his uncle, 
Caius Claudius, who, riſing up, ſpoke in the following 
manner: © Since Appius, fathers, by a deference due to 
our affinity, deſires me to deliver my opinion firſt, and 

« that I am under an obligation to ſay what I think con- 

« cerning the war with the Aequi, and Sabines, before I 

« acquaint you with my own ſentiments, I would deſire you 

« to inquire what hopes have induced the Aequi, and Sa- 

« bines to dare to make war upon us, and to lay waſte our 

country; they who, till now, thought themſelves happy, 

and under great obligations to Heaven in being ſuffered 
« quietly to enjoy their own : For, if you once know what 
{© thoſe hopes are, you will alſo know what meaſures will 
c be the moſt effectual to deliver you-from this war. Thoſe 
people then being informed that our conſtitution has, long 
« ſince, been ſhaken, and diſordered, and that neither the 
« plebeians, nor the patricians are well affected to thoſe, who 
« are at the head of the commonwealth (and, in this, their 
information was not groundleſs, but really true, the cauſes 
« of which I need not explain to you, who are acquainted 
with them) they concluded that, if any foreign war ſhould 
be brought upon us, while we are oppreſſed with theſe 
« domeſtic evils, and the magiſtrates ſhould determine to 
march out with an army in defence of the country, all 
the citizens would not preſent themſelves chearfully, as 
before, to take the military oath, by reaſon of their diſ- 
« affection to the magiſtrates; neither would theſe inflict the 
** puniſhments ordained by law upon thoſe, who did not 
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ce yreſent themſelves, left they ſhould occaſion ſome greater 
ce miſchief; and that thoſe, who did obey, and take arms, 
ce would either deſert their enſigns, or, if they ſtaid, volun- 
&« tarily miſbehave themſelves in every action. None of 
ce theſe hopes were ill grounded: For, when an united people 
ce enter upon a war, and both the governors, and the go- 
« yerned look upon their intereſts to be the ſame, they 
ce encounter terrors with alacrity, and decline no toil, nor 
« danger : But, when diſunited among themſelves, they 
ce march againſt a foreign enemy, before they have compoſed 
ce their domeſtic troubles, and the army comes to conſider 
ce that they are labouring not for their own advantages, but 
« to ſecure the domination of others over them; and the 
ce generals reflect that their own forces are not leſs animated 
ce againſt them than the enemy, every thing is diſtempered, 
ce and any force ſufficient to defeat, and deſtroy ſuch armies. 
VIII. “ Theſe are the thoughts, fathers, both of the 
« Sabines, and Aequi; in confidence of which they have 
made an irruption into our territories. And, if we, in 
« reſentment for their inſolence, and contempt of us, ſuffer 
ce ourſelves to be ſo far tranſported with our paſſion, as to re- 
cc ſolve to march out againſt them, Tam afraid leſt thoſe things 
ce they have foreſeen ſhould happen to us; or rather I know 
ce they will happen. Whereas, if we eſtabliſh thoſe re- 
ce gulations, that are the firſt, and the moſt neceſſary (I 
«© mean the good order of the people, and that all may 
« look upon their intereſts to be the ſame) by baniſhing 
ce the pride, and ambition that are now grown familiar 
« to us, and by reſtoring the conſtitution to its ancient 


form, 
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« form, theſe enemies, who are now ſo confident, will 
« tremble; and, throwing down their arms, will ſoon 
« come to us to indemnity us for our loſſes, and to treat of 
« a peace; and we ſhall have it in our power, which all 
men of ſenſe would wiſh, to put an end to this war with- 
« out employing our arms. I am, therefore, of opinion 
« that, for theſe reaſons, we ought for the preſent to defer 
« the conſideration of the war, {ſince our domeſtic affairs 
« are in great diſorder; and, inſtead of that, give leave to 
« every one, who deſires it, to propoſe the means of re- 
« ſtoring concord, and good order in the commonwealth : 
« For, till this war broke out, we were never called upon 
e by theſe magiſtrates to take the affairs of the common- 
« wealth into conſideration, nor had liberty to debate whe- 
« ther any of them were ill conducted. That man, there- 
fore, would deſerve great cenſure, who ſhould let ſlip this 
opportunity, and employ it in ſpeaking of other things: 
« Neither can any one athrm with certainty, that, if we 
« negle& this occaſion as improper, we ſhall ever be able to 
« find one that is more proper: For, if one may judge 
cc of the future by the paſt, it will be a long time before 
« we ſhall meet again to conſider of any one thing relating 
to the public. 

IX. I deſire this of you, Appius, and of your collegues, 
©« who are at the head of the commonwealth, and under 
an obligation of conſulting the advantage of the public, 
* rather than your own intereſt, that, if I ſpeak the truth 
* with freedom, and do not flatter you, you will not for 


that reaſon be offended, when you conſider that I 
„ ſhall 
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« ſhall not ſpeak with a deſign to abuſe, and inſult your 
« magiſtracy, but to ſhew in how great a ſtorm the com- 
« monwealth is toſſed, and to point out the road that leads 
« to ſafety, and a redreſs of theſe. grievances. It is, per- 
« haps, incumbent upon all, who have any concern for 
« their country, to plead for the advantages of it, particu- 
« larly upon me: Firſt, by reaſon of. the honor I have re- 
ce ceived in being the firſt perſon, whoſe opinion is aſked; 
« and it would be a great ſhame, and folly for the man, 
« who firſt riſes up, not to mention thoſe things, that require 
« firſt to be reformed : In the next place, as I am, by the 
« father's fide, uncle to Appius, who is at the head of the 
« decemvirate, I have more reaſon than any one both to be 
« pleaſed, when the commonwealth is governed by them in 
ce the beſt manner, and to be grieved, when it is not fo, 
<« Beſides theſe motives, I have inherited ſuch political prin- 
<« ciples from my anceſtors, as teach me to prefer the good 
ce of the public to my own private advantage, and to conſider 
« no perſonal danger; which principles I would not will- 
ce ingly betray : This is the rule of life they delivered down 
© to me, and I will endeavour not to diſhonour the virtues 
ec of theſe men. As to the preſent form of government, 
ce there can be no ſtronger proof to convince you that it is 


ce bad, and that almoſt all ranks of men are diſſatisfied with 


8. Oulas ds wegtoxevaray Tavly ava: ments: The learned reader will jud 
por Tv B meoargerr. Sylburgius, and whether the two words I have added 
Portus have attempted to reſtore this do not render the ſenſe complete. 1 
paſſage, which is plainly defective in need not inform him that ««ywy in the 


all the editions, and manuſcripts. next ſentence does not always ſuppoſe 
Hudſon has given us their amend- a diſtant reference. 
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« it, than this; all the former magiſtrates (which you alone 
«© cannot be ignorant of) abandon their paternal houſes, 
« and fly out of the city every day; the moſt conſiderable 


« of the plebeians do the ſame, ſome removing, with their 


« wives and children, to the neighbouring cities, and others 
« to that part of the country, which is fartheſt from Rome; 
« few even of the patricians live now in the city as they 
« uſed to do, the greateſt part of theſe alſo being retired to 
« the country: But why ſhould I ſay any thing of the others, 
« when only a few even of the ſenators, and thoſe ſuch as 
« are attached to you either by affinity, or friendſhip, remain 
« within the walls? The reſt look upon ſolitude to be more 
« defirable than their country. This you were ſenſible of, 
« when you thought it neceſſary to aſſemble the ſenate ; 
« they were then called up from their country ſeats one 


« by one; they, with whom it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 


« to watch over the ſafety of their country in conjunction 
« with the magiſtrates, and toabſent themſelves from nothing 
« that concerned the public. And do you think that men 
leave their country to fly from happineſs, or miſery ? 
« From miſery I think. And what greater miſery can there 
« be to a commonwealth, particularly to That of the Ro- 


{© mans, which ſtands in need of a great number of national 


forces to preſerve the ſovereignty ſhe exerciſes over her 
* neighbours, than to be abandoned by the plebeians, and 
e deſerted by the patricians, without being oppreſſed with 
war, peſtilence, or any other calamity inflicted by the 


hand of Heaven? 
X. « Would 


! 
| 
' 
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X. Would you be informed of the reaſoris* that have £11 


« compelled theſe men to abandon the temples, and ſe- 
ce pulchres of their anceſtors, to deſert the houſes, and poſ- 
ſeſſions of their fathers, and to look upon every country 
« 1s dearer to them than their own? For theſe things 
te happen not without reaſon; this I ſhall inform you of 

ce without concealing any thing: Many cenſures are paſſed 
ce upon your government, Appius, by many people: Whe- 
ce ther they are true, or falſe, I need not at preſent inquire; 
ec but ſuch cenſures are paſſed: In a word, none but your 
ce own faction are friends to your adminiſtration. For the 
«© men of worth, deſcended from men of worth, who ought 
ce to enjoy the prieſthood, the magiſtracies, and the other 
ce honors, which were enjoyed by their fathers, cannot bear 
ce to be deprived of theſe by you, and to loſe the dignities 
ce of their anceſtors: The men of middle rank, who have 
c nothing in view but an undiſturbed tranquillity, accuſe 
c you of rapine; and lament the inſults you offer to their 
&« wives, and your drunken licentiouſneſs to ſuch of their 


«© daughters, as are marriageable; and many other grievous 


<« abuſes: And the poorer ſort of the people, who have no 
ce longer the power either of chuſing magiſtrates, or of 
ce giving their votes upon any occaſion; who are never 
ce called to hold their aſſemblies, or partake of any other 
ce inſtance of humanity, to which citizens are intitled, hate 


you upon all theſe accounts, and call your government a 
9 ** 


XI. How 
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XI. How then ſhall you reform theſe things, and 
« filence the accuſations of your 'fellow-citizens? For this 
<« remains to be ſpoken to. The way to effect this, is for 
« you to procure an order from the ſenate, by virtue of 
« which you will reſtore to the people the power of deli- 
« berating whether conſuls, tribunes, and the uſual magi- 

« ſtrates ſhall be reeſtabliſhed, or the ſame form of govern- 


« ment continued: For, if all the Romans are content to 


« be governed by an oligarchy, and vote that you ſhall retain 


« the ſame power, your magiſtracy will be founded on law, 
« and not on violence: But, if they defire that conſuls, 


and all the former magiſtrates ſhould again be choſen, 


ec you will reſign your power in a legal manner, and avoid 


« the imputation of governing your equals without their 
« conſent ; for this is tyrannical; but to receive power from 
« the conſent of the governed, ariſtocratical. This is a 
e meaſure, of which, in my opinion, you ought to be the 
author, and put an end to an oligarchy inſtituted by your- 
« ſelf, Appius, which was, once, an advantage to us, but is, 


now, a grievance. Hear then what you will gain by 


« following my advice, and by reſigning this invidious 
power: If all your collegues are actuated with the ſame 
« ſentiments, every one will think they owetheir virtue toyou, 
« who ſet the example; but, if they delight in the enjoyment 
« of their illegal power, every one will think themſelves 
e obliged to you for being the only perſon, who deſired to 
« act with juſtice; and will force the power out of the 
hands of thoſe who refuſe to reſign it, with ignominy, and 

Vol. IV. | M m  & a ſevere 
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« a ſevere chaſtiſement: But, if you have entered into any 
« contracts, and given private aſſurances to one another 
« by calling the gods to atteſt them (for it is poſſible you 
« may have done ſomething of this kind) look upon theſe 
contracts, ſince they are formed againſt your fellow- 
« citizens, and your country, to be impious, if obſerved, 
ce and pious, if tranſgreſſed: For the gods defire not to be 
ce called upon to ſecure the performance of ſhameful, and 
cc unjuſt contracts, but of Thoſe, that are honourable, and juſt. 
XII. „However, if you are afraid to reſign your magi- 
« ſtracy, leſt your enemies ſhould form ſome dangerous de- 
« ſigns againſt you, and you be compelled to give an acconnt 
cc of your actions, your fear is vain: For the Roman people 
« will be neither ſo mean ſpirited, nor ſo ungrateful, as to re- 
« member your faults, and forget your ſervices ; but will 
ce ballance your preſent merits, with your paſt errors, and look 
e upon theſe as worthy of forgiveneſs, and thoſe of praiſe. 
« You will, alſo, have the advantage of putting the people in 
ce mind of the many great actions you performed before the 
« eſtabliſhment of the oligarchy, of claiming the acknow. 
<« ledgement due to them, as a means to aſſiſt, and fave you, 
ce and of defending yourſelf by various methods againſt theſe 
te accuſations; as, that you yourſelf were not in fault, but 
ce one of the others without your knowledge; that, as the 

. perſon, who committed the crime, was of equal authority 
« with yourſelf, you had no power to reſtrain him; and 
that you were forced to ſubmit to ſome things againſt 
« your will for the ſake of others, which you thought uſeful, 


« | ſhould 
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e ſhould fay a great deal, if I endeavoured to enumerate 
« every thing you may alledge in your defence: Even thoſe, 
« who can make no defence, that is either juſt, or plauſible, 
« by acknowledging their crime, and begging pardon, ſoften 
« the reſentment of the injured ; ſome, by laying the fault 
on the folly of youth; and others, on the converſation of 
« wicked men; theſe, on the greatneſs of their power ; and 
« thoſe, on fortune, that miſleads all human conſiderations. 
« If you reſign your magiſtracy, I myſelf will undertake that 
« all your faults ſhall be buried in oblivion, and that the 
« people ſhall be reconciled to you upon ſuch terms, as, in 
« your unfortunate ſituation, will be honourable. 

XIII. © But I am afraid that the danger is not the real 
motive of your unwillingneſsto reſign your power (for many 
emen have reſigned their tyrannies without being puniſhed 
« in any manner by their fellow-citizens) but that a vain 
ambition, which purſues the ſhadow of an honeſt glory, 
« and a fondneſs for thoſe pernicious pleaſures, that accom- 
% pany the lives of tyrants, are the true cauſes of this un- 
« willingneſs: However, if, inſtead of purſuing the fantoms, 
« and ſhadows of honor, and glory, you deſire to enjoy real 
« honors, reſtore the ariſtocracy to your country, receive 
“ honors from your equals, and gain the admiration: of 
« poſterity ; and, in exchange for a mortal life, leave an 
immortal glory to your deſcendants: For theſe honors 
« are laſting and real; they can never be taken from you, 
and afford pleaſure without repentance : Transform 
“your mind; take ſatisfaction in the advantages of your 
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ec country, of which you will be looked upon as the chief 


i cauſe, by delivering her from an inſupportable domination; 
e imitate the example of your anceſtors upon this occaſion, 
ce and conſider that not one of thoſe men aimed at deſpotic 
« power, or ſuffered himſelf to be a ſlave to the infamous 
ec pleaſures of the body: For which reaſons, they were not 
cc only honoured while they lived, but, after their death, 
e applauded by poſterity ; and all acknowledge that they 
cc were the firmeft guardians of that ariſtocracy, which Rome 
« eſtabliſhed after the expulſion of the kings. Neither 
cc ought you to forget the. great glory both of the ſenti- 
« ments you diſplayed, and of the actions you performed: 
« For your views, when you firſt entered upon the admini- 
« ſtration, deſerved applauſe, and gave us great hopes of your 
cc virtue; and we deſire that the reſt of your actions may 
© correſpond with thoſe views. Return to your own diſ- 
ce poſition, Appius, my child; and, inſtead of the cauſe 
ce of tyranny, eſpouſe That of the ariſtocracy ; fly from 
ce thoſe flatterers, by whom you have been prevailed upon 
« to deviate from your virtuous principles, and to wander 
ce from the right way: For it is not to be expected that a 
“ man can be reftored to his virtue by the fame perſons, 
« who firſt robbed him of it. 

XIV. © Theſe things I have often deſired to remonſtrate 
* to you in private; to inſtru you when you erred, and to 
ce reform you when you tranſgreſſed; and, with this intention, 
e] have been more than once at your houſe ; but your? ſer- 
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« yants ſent me away, ſaying you were buſy, and employed 
« in things more neceſſary; as if any thing could be more 
« neceſſary than piety to your family: It may be they ſhut 
« your doors againſt me of their own accord, and not by 
« your orders; and I with it may be ſo : This has laid me 
« under a neceſſity of declaring my ſentiments to you in the 
« ſenate, ſince I had no opportunity of doing it in private; 
« and whatever is honourable, and advantageous, Appius, 
© may be always mentioned ſeaſonably in public, rather than 
«© no where. Having now performed the duty I owe to 
« our family, I call the gods to witneſs, whoſe temples, and 
« altars we, who are the deſcendants of Appius, honour 
« with common ſacrifices; and the genius's of our anceſtors, 
« to whom we pay a ſecondary worſhip, and acknowledge- 
ee ment in common, and above all theſe, this land, that con- 
ce tains your father, and my brother, that I have employed 
both my mind, and my voice to give you the beſt advice; 
and, now, deſiring to reform your errors to the utmoſt of my 
e power, I beg of you not to attempt the cure of evils. by 
«evils; not to loſe even what you poſſeſs by aiming at more; 
„nor, by affecting to give law to your equals, and your 

10% My Tolg Katxois ic TH Karat. A ſimilar paſſage of Thucydides, ſays 
This is a kind of proverbial expreſſion that this proverb took its riſe from 
among the Greek writers. The firſt Oreſtes, the ſon of Agamemnon, who 
author, in whom I remember to have cured the murder of his father by 
met with it, though probably not the That of his mother: Tyv agua wa- 
firſt, who made ule of it, is | Herodo- goin ef Opegy rv Ayapturores H ne 
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« ſuperiors, to expoſe yourſelf to receive it from thoſe, who 
<« are inferior to you both in dignity, and virtue. I could 
ce willingly ſay more to you upon this ſubject, and many 
ce others, but ſhall decline it: For, if the gods lead you to 
<« better reſolutions, I have ſaid more than was neceſſary; 
ce but, if to worſe, what I have ſtill to ſay, will be faid in 
ce yain. You have now my opinion, fathers, and you, who 
tc are at the head of the commonwealth, concerning the 
« means to put an end both to the war, and to the civil 
« diſorders. If any one ſhall offer a better opinion, let the 
ee beſt carry it. | 
XV. After Claudius had ſpoken thus, and given the ſenate 
great reaſon to hope that the decemvirs would refign their 
power, Appius did not think fit to make him any anſwer ; 
but Marcus Cornelius, one of the other members of the 
oligarchy, advancing, ſaid : © We, Claudius, ſhall deliberate 
concerning our own intereſts, without ſtanding in need of 
ce your advice: For we are of an age the beſt qualified for 
ce prudence, ſo as to be ignorant of nothing that concerns 
ce us; and want no friends to adviſe us, if neceſſary: 
ce Ceaſe then, old man, to do an unſeaſonable thing, in 
„giving advice to thoſe, who do not want it; and, if you 
ce defire to adviſe, or abuſe Appius (which is the truer) when 
« you are out of the ſenate, abuſe him. Now, give us your 
thoughts concerning the war with the Aequi, and Sabines, 
« in regard to which you have been called upon to deliver 
ce your opinion, and ceaſe to talk idly of things, that have 
0 no relation to it.” After him, Claudius roſe up again, 
with 
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with grief in his looks, and tears in his eyes, and faid : 
Appius does not even think me, who am his uncle, worthy 
« of an anſwer, fathers, in your preſence; but, as he ſhut 
« his own houſe againſt me, ſo he does every thing in his 
power to render the ſenate inacceſſible to me; and, if.I 
« muſt ſpeak the truth, I am even expelled the city : 
« For I can, no longer, bear the ſight of a man, who is 
« unworthy. of his anceſtors, and emulates tyrants in his 

« exceſs. I ſhall, therefore, retire with my family, and 
e effects, to the Sabines, and live at Regillum, from whence 
« we derived our original, as long as theſe men continue in 
« the poſſeſſion of this worthy magiſtracy; and, when the 
« fate I foreſee ſhall have overtaken the decemvirate, which 
will ſoon happen, I ſhall then return. So much con- 
* cerning myſelf, As to the war, I give you this advice, 
« fathers, to come to no reſolution concerning any thing 
{© whatever, till the uſual magiſtrates are appointed.” After 
he had faid this, and received great applauſe from the ſenate 
for the generous ſpirit, and love of liberty, with which he 
had given his opinion, he ſate down. After him, Lucius 
Quintius, ſurnamed Cincinnatus, Titus Quintius Capitolinus, 
Lucius Lucretius, and all the leading men of the ſenate 
roſe up one after another, and ſupported the opinion of 

Claudius, 


XVI. Appius, and his collegues, being ruffled at this, 
reſolved, no longer, to aſk the advice of the ſenators according 


to their age, or their dignity in the ſenate, but according to 
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their friendſhip, and attachment to the decemvirs: And, with 
this view, Marcus Cornelius, advancing, called upon Lucius 
Cornelius his brother, who had been collegue to Quintus 
Fabius Vibulanus in his third conſulſhip, a man of activity, 
and not uneloquent in political debates ; this perſon, riſing 
up, ſpoke as follows; © Even this is wonderful, fathers, that 
© men of ſuch an age as thoſe are, who delivered their opi- 
ce nions before me, and wha pretend to be the principal 
ce perſons in the ſenate, retain an implacable enmity, derived 
ce from political diſputes, againſt the leading men of the 
* commonwealth, whom it is their duty to defend with all 
ce their power, and to exhort the young men to ingage with 
ce the beſt intentions in conteſts, of which glory is the prize; 
ce and to look upon thoſe, who oppoſe them in order to pro- 
ce cure advantages to the public, not as enemies, but as friends: 
« However, it is ſtill more wonderful that they ſhould transfer 
« their private animoſities to the public affairs, and chuſe 
ce rather to periſh with their enemies, than to be preſerved 
« with all their friends. This is an exceſs of folly, and not 
ce far from a Heaven-ſent madneſs, which the leading men 
ce of our ſenate have been guilty of: For theſe, being 
diſpleaſed that others, who appeared more worthy at the 
ce election, were preferred to them, when they ſtood can- 
« didates for the. decemvirate, which they themſelves now 
« inveigh againſt, declare an eternal, and irreconcileable 
ce war againſt them, and are arrived to this pitch of folly, 
&« or rather madneſs, that, in order to accuſe theſe to 
e you, they reſolve to ſubvert their whole country; who, 


« when 
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« when they ſee our territories laid waſte by the enemies, and 
« that they are upon the point of coming even tp our gates, 
ce as they are at no great diſtance from us, inſtead of ex- 
« horting, and exciting the youth to fight for their cquntry, 
« and going themſelves to her relief with all the alacrity, 
« and earneſtneſs, which, their age, and ftrength will admit, 
« they deſire you will, at this juncture, conſider of a form 
« of government, create new magiſtrates, and do every thing 
« rather than annoy the enemy; and even this they cannot 
« ſee, that their opinions, or rather cheir wiſhes, are im- 
e practicable. 

XVII. „For, conſider the thing in this light; there muſt 
« be a previous vote of the ſenate for the election of magi- 
« ſtrates ; after that, the decemvirs muſt lay this reſolution 
« before the people, and appoint the third market day for 
« the conſideration of it: For how can any thing, that is 
« voted by the people become really valid, if it is not tranſ- 
« acted according to the laws? Then, after the tribes have 
« oiven their votes, the new magiſtrates muſt take upon 
« themſelves the government of the commonwealth, and 
« propoſe to you to conſider of the war: In this interval 
« between the appointment of the election, and the holdin 9 
« it, which will take up ſo much time, if our enemies march 
« to the city, and approach the walls, what ſhall. we do, 
« Claudius? Shall we "really ſay to them ; Stay till we have 
« appointed other magiſtrates? For Claudius adviſed us nei- 
ther to make a previous order of the ſenate upon any other 
account, nor to lay any thing before the people, nor to raiſe 
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« forces, till we had ſettled every thing, that relates to the 
ce election of magiſtrates. according to our deſire: Return, 
« therefore, and when you ſhall hear that the conſuls, and 
ce the other magiſtrates are appointed, and that we have 
ce made all the neceſſary preparations to give you battle, 
« then come, and ſue for peace, ſince you firſt injured us 
ce without any provocation; and let an eſtimate be made of 
ce all the damages you have cauſed to us in your ſeveral irrup- 
« tions, and pay us punctually the ſum, that ſhall appear by 
e that means to be due to us: As to the murder of the 
« huſbandmen, the inſults, and abuſes offered by your 
« foldiers to women of free condition, or any other irrepa- 
ce rable miſchief, we ſhall charge you nothing for them. 
« And they, no doubt, upon our offering them ſuch con- 
« ditions, will uſe moderation; and, after they have ſuffered 
« us to chuſe new magiſtrates, and to make preparations 
ce for the war, will then come with olive branches in their 
ce hands, inſtead of arms, and deliver up themſelves to us ? 
XVIII. „O the great folly of thoſe men, who can en- 
« tertain ſuch idle imaginations! And as great muſt be our 
ce inſenſibility, if, while they are uttering ſuch things, we 
ce ſhew no diſpleaſure, but ſubmit to hear them, as if we 
te were conſulting how to ſave our enemies, and not how 
te to ſave ourſelves, and our country. Shall we not get rid 
« of theſe triflers? Not vote a ſpeedy relief to the country, 
« that is laying waſte? Not arm all the youth of Rome? 
« Not march ourſelves againſt the cities of our enemies? 
&« Or ſhall we ſtay at home, and employ our time in abuſing 
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« the decemvirs; in eſtabliſhing new magiſtracies; in con- 
« {idering a form of government, as if we were in peace; 
e Jet every thing in the country become a prey to the enemy; 
« and, at laſt, run the hazard of being inſlaved ourſelves, 
« and of ſeeing our city laid in ruins, by ſuffering the war 
« to approach our walls? Such counſels, fathers, cannot be 
« given by men in their ſenſes, nor dictated by ſound policy, 
ce which always prefers the public good to private animo- 
« fities; but by an unſeaſonable contentiouſneſs, a thought- 
« Jeſs enmity, and an unfortunate envy, which will not Cer 
« thoſe it has taken poſſeſſion of, to judge rightly. However, 
ce Jet us take leave of theſe men, and of their animoſities, 
« I ſhall, now, endeavour to lay before you thoſe reſolutions, 
which, if you congur in them, will prove ſalutary to the 
« commonwealth, becoming yourſelves, and formidable to 
« our enemies. Reſolve, immediately, upon a war againſt 
« the Aequi, and Sabines, and raiſe forces with the greateſt 
« alacrity, and expedition, to be employed againſt both: 
“And, after the war ſhall be terminated in the happieſt 
manner, a peace concluded, and our forces return- 
« ed, then conſider of the form of your government; 

ce call, the decemvirs to an account for all their actions, 
during the time of their adminiſtration; create new 
« magiſtrates; appoint judges, and honour with both theſe 
c offices thoſe, who are worthy of them, when both, are in 
« your power; and be aſſured that opportunities are not 
« ſubſervient to affairs, but affairs to opportunities. Cor- 
nelius having delivered this opinion, thoſe, who role up after 
Nn 2 him, 
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him, except a few, declared in favor of it: Some looking 
upon theſe things as neceſſary, and ſuited to the preſent 
juncture; and others yielding to the times, and making 
their court to the decemvirs from a dread of their magi- 
ſtracy: For the greateſt part of the ſenate ſtood in awe of 
their power. 

XIX. After moſt of the ſenators had delivered their 
opinions, and thoſe, who declared for the war, appeared to 
be much more numerous than the others, the decemvirs 
called upon Lucius Valerius among the laſt: He, as J ſaid, 
had offered to ſpeak in the beginning of the debate, but had 
been hindered by them: And now riſing up, he ſpoke as 
follows: © You ſee, fathers, the treachery of the decemvirs, 

ce who would not ſuffer me at firſt to ſay thoſe things to 
you I had propoſed, and now give me leave to ſpeak 
e among the laſt, with this view, as may be eafily judged, 
ce that, if I adhere to the opinion of Claudius, I ſhall do no 
<« ſervice to the commonwealth, becauſe few have eſpouſed 
« it; and, if I deliver an opinion different from thoſe they 
„have propoſed, how advantageous ſoever it may be, my 
„ reaſons will appear an unavailing rhapſody: For thoſe, 
<« who are to riſe up after me, are not many; and, if they 
© ſhould all agree with me, what good ſhall I do, when their 
numbers will be vaſtly inferior to thoſe, who vote with 
“Cornelius? However, with all theſe things to fear, I ſhall 
<< not decline giving you my opinion: For, when you have 
* heard all, you will have it in your power to chuſe the beſt. 
ce Concerning, therefore, the decemvirate, and the manner 


ce in 
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« jn which they govern the commonwealth, I deſire you will 


« think that every thing Claudius, the beſt of men, has ſaid, 
« to have been ſaid by me alſo, and that you ought to create 
« new magiſtrates, before you come to any reſolution in 
« reſpe& to the war: For, all he ſaid upon that ſubject was 
« founded on the greateſt reaſon. But, ſince Cornelius has 
« endeavoured to ſhew that his opinion is impracticable, and 
« that much time would be ſpent in this civil oeconomy, 
« while the war is preſſing; and attempted to ridicule 
« things, that do not deſerve to be ridiculed, and by that 
« means ſeduced many of you to concur with him; I ſhall 
« ſhew you that the opinion of Claudius is not impracticable 
« (for, that it is unprofitable, none even of thoſe who derided 
it, have dared to alledge) and let you ſee by what means 
« the country may be ſecured; thoſe, who havedared tolay it 
« waſte, puniſhed, and we recover our ancient ariſtocracy ; 
ce and how theſe things may be brought to paſs with the con- 
« currence of all the citizens, and without the leaſt oppo- 
« fition: In doing this, I ſhall not pretend to diſplay any 
© fort of wiſdom, but produce your own actions, as examples 
« for you to follow: For, when experience ſuggeſts what is 
« uſeful, why ſhould we have recourſe to conjectures? 
XX. 4 You remember that numerous forces, ſent from 
ce the ſame nations, made an inroad into our territories, 
«and into thoſe of our allies at the ſame time, and in the 
« ſame manner, when Caius Nautius, and Lucius Minucius 
N 1 conſuls, about nine or ten years ago; and that, upon 


* our ſending a numerous, and brave youth againſt both 
« theſe 
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« theſe nations, one of the conſuls being obliged to incamp 
ein a ſtreight, and diſadvantageous poſt, could perform 
ce nothing, but was beſieged in his camp, and in danger of 
« being taken for want of proviſions: While Nautius, 
te being preſſed by the Sabines, and under a neceſlity of 
ce ingaging-with them continually, was not in a condition 
ce to relieve his collegue: Thus it was manifeſt that, if 
« our army which was oppoſed to the Aequi, ſhould be 
« defeated, the other, that was carrying on the war - againſt 
„ the Sabines, would not be able to maintain its ground, 
« when both the armies of our enemies ſhould be united. 
« While the commonwealth was ſurrounded with ſuch 
* dangers, and even the city itſelf not free from diſſenſion, 
« what relief had you recourſe to? You aſſembled in the 
« ſenate about midnight, and came to a reſolution, which 
« all acknowledge to have been of great advantage to your 


cc affairs, and to have preſerved the commonwealth from 
< imminent ruin; you created a ſingle magiſtracy with 


e abſolute authority both in war and peace, and abrogated 
ce all the others; and, before it was day, Lucius Quintius, 
« that moſt worthy man, was appointed dictator, who was 


ce then in the country. You are acquainted with the actions, 


ce whichthis man performed ſoon after; that he raiſed a num- 
ce her of forces ſufficient to anſwer his deſign ; that he deli- 
4c yered the camp, which was in danger; that he chaſtiſed 
the enemy, and took their general priſoner; and, having 
ce effected all theſe things within the compaſs of fourteen 
60 days only, and reformed every diſorder of the common- 


„wealth, 
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« qyealth, he laid down the rods: And nothing hindered you 


then from creating a new magiſtracy in one day, when 
e you thought proper to do it. This example, therefore, 
« I think you ought to imitate, ſince there is nothing elſe 
« we can do, and chuſe a dictator before you go out of this 
« place: For, if we loſe this opportunity, the decemvirs 
« will never aſſemble us again, to deliberate upon any thing: 
« And, in order to render the appointment of a dictator 
« regular, create an interrex, and chuſe the perſon you ſhall 
« think the moſt proper to execute that office. This is no 
e unuſual thing, when you have neither kings, conſuls, nor 
« any other legal magiſtrates ; which is the caſe at preſent - ; 
E Since the term, for which theſe men received their magi- 
« ſtracy, is expired, and the law has taken their rods from 
„them. This is the advice I give you, fathers, which is 
both advantageous, and practicable: Whereas That of 
Cornelius tends manifeſtly to the ſubverſion of your ariſto- 
e cracy : Since, if the decemvirs are once truſted with arms 
e under the pretence of this war, I am afraid they will 
make uſe of them againſt ourſelves: For will thoſe, 
© who refuſe to lay down their rods, lay down their arms? 
Conſider, therefore, what I have ſaid; beware. of theſe 
emen, and foreſee all the effects of their treachery : For 
« foreſight is better than repentance; and it ſhews more 
4 ran not to. truſt wicked men, than to accuſe them 
« after they have betrayed yall.) it! 4 

XXI. This opinion of Valerius pleaſed the majority af 


the ſenators, as it was caly to conclude both from * 
| Accla— 
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acclamations, and the concurrence of thoſe, who ſpoke after 
him (for there were ſtill ſome of the young ſenators left) and, 
except a few, declared their approbation of it. After 
they had all delivered their ſentiments, and the debate was 
near a concluſion, Valerius defired the decemvirs might 
propoſe to the ſenate to reſume the debate, and again call 
upon all the ſenators in their order: This was approved of by 
many of them, who deſired to retract their former opinions: 

But Cornelius, who had adviſed the ſenate to give the com- 
mand of the war to the decemvirs, ſtrongly oppoſed this, 
ſaying that the affair was already decided, and legally de- 
termined, ſince every man had given his vote; and he inſiſted 
on counting the votes, and that no innovation ſhould be 
admitted. Theſe things being urged by both with great 
heat, and exclamations, and the ſenate dividing in favor of 
each, ſuch as were deſirous to reform the diſorders of the 
government, adhered to Valerius, while thoſe, who eſpouſed 
the worſt cauſe, and all, who ſuſpected ſome danger from a 
change, ſupported Cornelius: The decemvirs took advantage 
of this diſturbance to carry their point, and adopted the 
opinion of Cornelius; and Appius, one of their number, 
advancing, ſaid: We aſſembled you, fathers, to conſider 
ce of the war with the Aequi, and the Sabines, and have 
ce given all of you leave to ſpeak, from the oldeſt to the 
* youngeſt, in your reſpective ranks; and there having been 
ce three different opinions delivered by Claudius, Cornelius, 
ce and, laſt of all, by Valerius, the reſt of you have conſider- 
ed them, and every one has declared, in the hearing of 


ce the 
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« whole ſenate, to which of the three he gave his aſſent: 
« Every thing, therefore, having been tranſacted according 
« to the laws, and That of Cornelius having been approved 
« of by the majority, we pronounce that his opinion carries 
« it, and accordingly we ſhall order it to be drawn up, and 
« publiſhed. Let Valerius, and his partiſans, when they 
« ſhall obtain the conſular power, rehear, if they think fit, 
« cauſes already determined, and annul reſolutions paſſed 
« by you all.” Having faid this, and ordered the clerk to 
read the decree, by which the power of raiſing forces, and 
the command of the war was given to the decemvirs, he 
diſmiſſed the ſenate, 
XXII. After this, thoſe of the oligarchical faction, ap- 
peared every where with pride, and infolence, as if they had 
gained a victory over their adverſaries, and prevented a diſ- 
ſolution of their power by having the ſword put into their 
hands: While the men of the beſt affections to the com- 
monwealth were under great affliction, and conſternation, 
looking upon themſelves as deprived for ever of any ſhare 
in the government: Theſe ſplit into many parties; thoſe of 
the leaſt reſolute diſpoſitions, thinking themſelves obliged to 
abandon every thing to the conquerors, and join the oligar- 
chical faction: And ſuch, as were leſs timorous, deſerting 
the care of the public in exchange for a quiet life: But thoſe, 
whoſe minds were warmed with a generous ſpirit, employed 
themſelves in collecting a number of their friends, and united 
in the deſign of defending one another, and of changing 
the form of government, The heads of this party were 
Vol. IV. Oo Lucius 
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Lucius Valerius, and Marcus Horatius, who had the reſo- 
lution firſt to propoſe in the ſenate the abolition of the de- 
cemvirate: Theſe ſecured both their houſes with arms, and 
their perſons with a ſtrong guard of their ſervants, and clients, 
in ſuch a manner as to have nothing to fear either from 
force, or fraud. On the other ſide, thoſe perſons, who 
were unwilling to court the power of the conquerors, and 
thought it unbecoming in them either to abandon all care 
of the public, or to lead an inactive life, and looked upon 
it as no eaſy matter openly to attack ſo great a power, the 
ſubverſion of which they thought it a folly to expect, quitted 
the city. At the head of theſe was the illuſtrious Caius 
Claudius, uncle to the chief of the decemvirate, who by 
this ſtep performed the promiſes he had made to his nephew 
in the ſenate, when he attempted in vain to prevail upon 
him to reſign his power: He was followed by a great number 
of his friends, and clients. After his example, many other 
citizens alſo, not privately as before, or in ſmall numbers, 
but openly, and in a body, abandoned their country, taking 
with them their wives, and children. Appius, and his col- 
legues, being inraged at this, endeavoured at firſt to ſtop 
them, by cauſing the gates to be ſhut, and ſome perſons to 
be ſeized. Afterwards, being afraid leſt thoſe they attempted 
to ſtop, ſhould have recourſe to violence, and judging it | 
rightly to be more for their intereſt that their enemies ſhould 
be out of the way, than that they ſhould ſtay to create 
_ diſturbances, they opened the gates, and ſuffered all, who 
were willing, to depart. However, they treated them as 


deſerters, 
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deſerters, and confiſcated, in appearance, their houſes, and 
eſtates, and every thing elſe they could not carry away with 
them ; but, in reality, they beſtowed thoſe confiſcations on 
their friends, pretending they had purchaſed them of the 
public. Theſe grievances, added to the former, greatly 
inflamed the animoſity both of the patricians, and plebeians 
againſt the decemvirs. However, it is my opinion that, if 
they had not gone on in multiplying their crimes, they 
might have preſerved their power a conſiderable time: For 
the ſedition, which maintained that power, ſtill continued 
in the city, and had been encreaſed by many cauſes, and by a 
great length of time. To this it was owing that each of the 
two parties rejoiced in the other's miſeries: The plebeians in 
ſceing the ſpirit of the patricians humbled, and the ſenate 
deprived of every branch of their authority ; and the patri- 
cians, in ſeeing the people ſtripped of their liberty, and 
without the leaſt ſtrength, ſince the decemvirs had taken 
from them the tribunitian power : But thoſe men, by treat- 
ing both parties with great arrogance, and by uſing neither 
moderation in the army, nor modeſty in the city, forced 
them both to unite, and to aboliſh their magiſtracy as ſoon 
as the war put arms into their hands. The laſt crimes they 
were guilty of, and for which their power was ſubverted by 
the people, whom they had chictly inraged by their abuſes, 
were theſe : 

XXIII. After they had procured a decree of the ſenate 
for the war, they preſently raiſed forces; and, dividing them 
into three bodies, left one of theſe, which conſiſted of two 


/Oo2 legions, 


— — —' — — — 
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legions, to guard the city: This body was commanded by 
Appius Claudius, the chief of the oligarchy, and by Spurius 
Oppius. Quintus Fabius, Quintus Poetilius, and Manius 
Rabuleius marched with the ſecond; in which there were 
three legions, againſt the Sabines. And Marcus Cornelius, 
Lucius Minucius, Marcus Sergius, Titus Antonius, and Caeſo 
Duillius led the third body, which was compoſed of the 
five remaining legions, againſt the Aequi. The auxiliary 
troops both of the Latines, and their other allies joined them, 
being not fewer than Thoſe of the Romans. But the de- 
cemvirs ſucceeded in nothing they undertook, notwithſtanding 
thearmies they commanded conſiſted of ſuch numbers both 
of national, and auxiliary forces : For the enemies, de- 
ſpiſing their troops as compoſed of new raiſed men, incamped 
oppolite to them; and, placing ambuſcades in the roads, 
cut off their proviſions, and attacked them when they went 
out for forage ; and, whenever they came to an ingagement, 
in which both the horſe, and foot charged one another, they 
were always ſuperior to the Romans, many of whom volun- 
tarily miſbehaved themſelves in every action; diſobeyed their 
officers, and refufed to charge: That part of the army, 
therefore, that was oppoſed to the Sabines, grown wiſe by 
leſſer evils, reſolved to leave their camp of their own accord; 

and, decamping about midnight, withdrew from the enemy's 
territories to their own, making a retreat not unlike a flight, 


till they came to Cruſtumerium, a city not far from Rome. 


But the other, that lay incamped on mount Algidus in the 
country of the Aequi, having ſuffered alſo very much from 
the 
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the enemy, and ſtill reſolving to ſtand their ground in the 
midſt of theſe dangers, in hopes of repairing the diſadvantages 
they had ſuſtained, were moſt miſerably treated: For the 
enemy, having attacked their camp, and cleared the in- 
trenchments of thoſe, who defended them, forced their way 
into it; and, poſſeſſing themſelves of their camp, killed 
a few who reſiſted, but ſlew many more in the purſuit: 
Thoſe, who eſcaped from this rout, being moſt of them 
wounded, and having almoſt all loſt their arms, went to the 
city of Tuſculum; but the enemy took their tents, beaſts 
of burden, money, ſlaves, and the reſt of their military pro- 
viſions: When the news of this defeat was brought to Rome, 
the enemies of the oligarchy, and thoſe who before had con- 
cealed their hatred, diſcovered themſelves now by rejoicing 
at the misfortunes of the generals; and both Horatius, and 
Valerius, who, as I ſaid, were the leaders of the ariſtocratical 
party, had already a ſtrong body of men at their command. 
XXIV. In the mean time, Appius, and Spurius ſupplied 
their collegues, who were in the field, with arms, money, 
corn, and every thing elſe they ſtood in need of, taking all 
theſe with a high hand whether they belonged to the public, 
or to private perſons; and, liſting all the men in every tribe, 
who were able to bear arms, in order to replace thoſe, who 
had been killed, they ſent them to the army: So that, the 
centuries were all completed: They were alſo very careful 
in providing for the ſecurity of the city, by placing guards 
in the moſt advantageous poſts, leſt thoſe, who had joined 
Valerius, ſhould privately foment ſome diſorders: After that, 
they 
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they gave ſecret inſtructions to their collegues in the army 
to put to death all, who oppoſed their meaſures; the men of 
diſtinction privately ; and thoſe of leſs conſideration openly ; 
uſing always ſome pretences to make them appear criminal, 
Theſe inſtructions were purſued : For ſome of the former 
being ſent for forage, others to convoy proviſions, and others 


upon different military ſervices, when once out of the camp, 


were never ſeen after: As to the common men, they were 
accuſed of having been the firſt, who. turned their backs 
upon the enemy; of giving them ſecret intelligence, or of 
quitting their ranks; and put to death publicly, in order 
to ſtrike terror into the reſt. Two cauſes, therefore, con- 
tributed to the deſtruction of the ſoldiers; the friends of the 
oligarchy were ſlain by the enemy in different actions, and 
Thoſe of the ariſtocracy, by the generals. 
XXV. Many cruelties of this nature were alſo committed 
in the city by Appius, and his collegue. However, the 
generality of the people were leſs affected with the loſs of 
others, though many were taken off : But the cruel, and 
wicked aſſaſſination of one man, who was the moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhed of all the plebeians, and had performed 


the greateſt exploits in war, executed in one of the camps, 


where the three generals commanded, diſpoſed every 


one there to a revolt. The perſon aſſaſſinated was Siccius, 


who had fought the hundred and twenty battles, and been 
rewarded for his bravery in all; and who, as I faid, when 
he was exempt from ſervice by reaſon of his age, voluntarily 
ingaged in the war againſt the Aequi, at the head of a band 

of 
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of eight hundred men, who had alſo completed their term 
of wei ordained by the laws, and followed him from their 
affection to his perſon; with whom being ſent by one of the 
conſuls to attack the enemy's camp, or rather to manifeſt 
deſtruction, as every one thought, he not only made himſelf 
maſter of their camp, but gave occafion to the conſuls to ob- 
tain a complete victory: This man, who had made many 
ſpeeches in the city againſt the conduct of the generals, who 
were then in the field, and accuſed them of the want both of 
courage, and experience, Appius, and his collegue reſolved to 
deſtroy; and, to that end, invited him to friendly converſa- 
tions, and to conſult with them concerning the operations of 
the war, deſiring him to give them his opinion by what means 
the errors of the generals might be corrected; and, at laſt, 
prevailed upon him to go to the camp at Cruſtumerium in 
quality of legate. This dignity is of all others the moſt 
honourable, and the moſt ſacred among the Romans, and to 
it is annexed the power, and authority of a general, and the 
inviolable, and holy character of a prieſt. When he came 
to the camp, the generals received him with great marks of 
friendſhip; ; and, defiring him to ſtay there, and command 
in conjunction with them, and making him ſome preſents, 
and promiſing others, this military man, indued with fim- 
plicity of manners, was deceived by theſe wicked diſſemblers, 
and fo far deluded by the magic of their profeſſions, as not 
to ſee the ſnare, that was laid for him; and, among other 
counſels, which he thought advantageous to them, he farſt 
ol all adviſed them to remove their camp from their own 
territories 
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territories to Thoſe of the enemy, and laid before them both 
the inconveniences they then ſuſtained, and the advantages 
they would gain, by removing their camp. 

XXVI. The generals pretending to receive his advice 
with great ſatisfaction, . Why then, ſaid they, do you not 
ce take upon yourſelf the command of the army, when they 
e decamp, and go before hand to view the ground, and chuſe 
ce an advantageous poſt? You are ſufficiently acquainted 
ce with the country by the many campaigns you have made 
ce there, and we will give you a century of choſen youth armed 
for expedition; you ſhall have a horſe by reaſon of your 
cc age, and armour becoming your dignity.” Siccius having 
accepted the commiſſion, and deſired an hundred choſen light 
armed men to attend him, they without delay ſent him out 
while it was night, and with him the hundred men, whom 
they had picked out as the moſt daring of their faction, with 
orders to kill the man, promiſing them great rewards for the 
murder : Theſe, when, at a great diſtance from the camp, they 
came to a mountainous place, where the road was narrow, 
and difficult for a horſe to go any other pace than a walk, by 
reaſon of the unevenneſs of the ground, gave the ſignal to one 
another, and aſſembled with a deſign to return upon him in 
a body : But a ſervant of Siccius, who was his ſhield bearer, 
and a brave man, gueſſed at their deſign, and gave his maſter 
notice of it: Siccius, ſeeing himſelf confined in a narrow 
paſs, where it was not poſſible for him to drive his horſe full 
ſpeed, alighted ; and, ſtanding againſt the hill to avoid be- 
ing ſurrounded by his affailants, he, without any other 

aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance than that of his ſhield bearer, determined to receive 
their attack : They falling upon him all at once, he pre- 
ſently killed about fifteen of them, and wounded twice as 
many; and would have ſlain all the reſt, if they had come to 
cloſe fight with him; but they, convinced that he was a 
man not to be overcome, and that they could never van- 
quiſh him by ingaging hand to hand, gave over this way 
of fighting ; and, retiring farther off, threw javelins, ſtones, 
and ſticks at him, and ſome, aſcending the hills, that ſtood 
on each ſide, and getting above him, rolled down large ſtones 
upon him; till, by the number of the miſſive weapons, that 
were thrown by thoſe before him, and the weight of the 
ſtones, that fell upon him from above, he tell dead. This 


was the end of Siccius. 


XXVII. The aſſaſſins returned to the camp bringing 
their wounded with them, and ſpread a report that a party 

of the enemy having ſurpriſed them, had killed Siccius, and 
ſuch of their company, as they firſt attacked ; and that 
they themſelves, after receiving many wounds, had eſcaped 
with great difficulty : This every one believed. However, 
their crime could not remain concealed ; but, though com- 
mitted in a ſolitude, and no information could be given of 
it, yet, by fate itſelf, and that juſtice, which inſpects all 
human actions, undoubted proofs appeared to convict them: 
For the ſoldiers in the camp, looking upon the man to de- 
ſerve not only a public funeral, but alſo diſtinguiſhed honors 
for many reaſons, but particularly becauſe, though he was a 
perſon in years, and exempted by his age from the ſervice, he 


Vor. IV. Pp had 
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had voluntarily thrown himſelf into danger for the public 
good, reſolved unanimouſly that a detachment from the three 
legions ſhould go out in ſearch of his body, to the end it 
might be brought to the camp with great ſecurity, and honor; 
and, the generals conſenting to this for fear of creating ſome 
ſuſpicion of their guilt by oppoſing a worthy, and becoming 
action, they took their arms, and went out of the camp. 
When they came to the ſpot, and ſaw neither woods, nor 
valleys, nor any other place proper to conceal an ambuſcade, 
but a naked, and open hill on each fade of the narrow paſs, 
they preſently ſuſpected what had happened; then, ap- 
proaching the dead bodies, and ſeeing Siccius himſelf, and 
all the reſt lying unſtripped, they wondered what ſhould 
have induced the enemy, when victorious, to have taken 
away neither their arms, nor their clothes; and, when they 
examined every part round the place, and found no traces 
of horſes, nor footſteps of men, beſides Thoſe in the 
road, they thought it impoſſible that the enemy ſhould have 
preſented themſelves at once before their companions, as if 
they had wings, or fell from Heaven: But, beſides theſe, 
and many other things, the moſt convincing proof that 
Siccius had been ſlain not by the enemy, but by his own 
men, was this; that not ſo much as one dead body of the 
former was to be found : For they could not conceive that 
Siceius, a man irreſiſtible both by his ſtrength, and valor, 
or his ſhield bearer, or thoſe, who had been ſlain with him 
could have fallen unrevenged, particularly fince they had 

fought hand to hand; this they obſerved by their wounds: 


For 
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For both Siccius himſelf, and his ſhield bearer had many 
wounds, ſome by ſtones, others by javelins, and others by 
ſwords; whereas thoſe, who had been ſlain by them, were 
all wounded by ſwords, and none by ſtones, javelins, or other 
miſſive weapons: This raiſed their reſentment, and they 
all cried out, making great lamentations. After they had 
bewailed the calamity of this brave man, they took up his 
body; and, carrying it to the camp, threw out many in- 
vectives againſt their generals ; and, above all things, they 
wanted to put the murderers to death by military violence 
or, if that could not be done, to have judges preſently ap- 
pointed to try them, many offering themſelves to be their 
accuſers. The generals paid no regard to any thing they 
deſired, but concealed the men, and put off the trial, telling 
them they ſhould anſwer any accuſations, when the army 
returned to Rome : Upon which, the ſoldiers, finding that 
the generals had been the authors of this aſſaſſination, 
buried Siccius in a moſt magnificent manner, and erected a 
large funeral pile, where every man, according to his power, 

preſented the firſt offerings of every thing, that is uſually 
employed in performing the laſt honors to braye men; but 
they were all alienated from the decemvirs, and reſolved 
from that moment to revolt. Thus, the army, that lay 
incamped at Cruſtumerium, and Fidenae, were, by the 
murder of Siccius the legate, irritated againft the rulers of 
the commonwealth. 

XXVIII. The other army, that * on mount Algidus in 
the territories of the Aequi, as well as the whole body of the 


n people 
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people at Rome, became exaſperated againſt them, for the 
following reaſons: A plebeian, whoſe name was Lucius Vir- 
ginius, a man inferior to none in military accompliſhments, 
had the command of a century in one of the five legions, 
that were employed againſt the Aequi; this perſon had a 
daughter, called from her father, Virginia, who far ſurpaſſed 
all the Roman virgins in beauty, and was promiſed in marriage 
to Lucius, formerly a tribune, the grandſon of that Icilius, 
who firſt inſtituted, and was firſt inveſted with, the tribunitian 
power: Appius Claudius, the chief of the decemvirs, having 
ſeen this virgin, who was now marriageable, as ſhe was 
reading in a ſchool (for the ſchools ſtood at that time near 
the forum) he was preſently captivated with her beauty, and 
the violence of his paſſion forcing him often to return to 
the ſchool, his phrenſy was, by this means, encreaſed. But, 
finding it impoſſible for him to marry her, both becauſe ſhe 
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weile Tay mac flaxty, Whenever Por- 
tus (who certainly underſtood Greek 
extremely well) miſtakes the ſenſe of 
our author, le Jay never fails to adopt 
his miſtake: This, if it happened but 
ſeldom, might, and ought to be attri- 
buted to accident: But, when it is 
never otherwiſe, it can be aſcribed to 
nothing but to his tranſlating him 
without any regard to the Greek text. 
Portus, through inadvertency, had 
rendered this paſſage, quingue illis legi- 
onibus praefetius fuerat , and his faith- 
ful follower has ſaid, eftoit parvenu au 


commandement des cing legions, * Livy, 


in ſpeaking of the command of Vir- 
ginius, ſays, honeſtum ordinem in Algido 


Aucebat. 


13. Tioveg. Sylburgius has very well 
obſerved that Lucius Icilius muſt have 
been the grandſon, not the ſon of that 
Icilius, who was one of the firſt tri- 
bunes; ſince, from that time to the 
preſent year 303, there are no leſs 
than 44 years, and this Lucius is all 
along ſpoken of as a young man. 
This correction I have followed in the 
Greek text, and in my tranſlation, 
have ſubſtituted wv in the room of 
yor, Which is the reading of all the 
editions, and manuſcripts, 


» B. iii. c. 44, 


Was 
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was promiſed to another, and becauſe he himſelf was mar- 
ried ; and looking upon it, at the ſame time, to be below 
him to marry into a plebeian family, and contrary to the 
law, which he himſelf had inſerted among Thoſe of the 
twelve tables, he firſt endeavoured to corrupt her with mo- 
ney; and, for that purpoſe, was continually ſending ſome 
women to her governeſſes (for Virginia had loſt her mother) 
and gave them much, and promiſed more. The women 
he ſent to tempt the governeſſes, had orders not to acquaint 
them with the name of the man, who was in love with 
Virginia, but only that he was a perſon, who had it in his 
power to do good, and bad offices, to thoſe he thought fit. 
When he found himſelf unable to gain the governeſſes, and 
ſaw the virgin guarded even with greater care than before, his 
paſſion was inflamed, and he reſolved upon more audacious 
meaſures: Then, ſending for Marcus Claudius, who was one 
of his clients, a daring man, and ready for any ſervice, he 
acquainted him with his paſſion ; and, having inſtructed” 
him with what he would have him do, and ſay, he ſent him 
away, accompanied with a band of the moſt profligate men. 

Claudius, going to the ſchool, ſeized the virgin, and at- 
tempted to lead her away publicly through the forum; 


but, there being an outcry, and a great concourſe of 
people, he was hindered from carrying the virgin to the 


place he had deſigned, and addreſſed himſelf to a magiſtrate; 
this was Appius, who was then fitting alone in the tribunal 
to hear cauſes, and adminiſter Juſtice to thoſe, who applied 
tor it : But, when Claudius was going to * the people, 


who 
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who ſtood round the tribunal, cried out, and expreſſed their 
indignation, and all deſired he might ſtay till the relations 
of the virgin were preſent : And Appius ordered it ſhould 
be ſo. In a ſhort time, Publius Numitorius, uncle to Vir- 
ginia by her mother, a man of diſtinction among the ple- 
beians, appeared with many of his friends, and relations ; 
and, not long after, came Lucius, to whom ſhe had been 
promiſed by her father, accompanied with a ſtrong body 
of young plebeians. He came to the tribunal out of 
breath, and * labouring for reſpiration, and, defired to know 
who it was had dared to lay hands upon a virgin, who was 
a Roman citizen, and what he meant by it. ; 

XXIX. All being ſilent, Marcus Claudius, who had laid 
hold on Virginia, ſpoke as follows: © I have committed 
ce neither a raſh, nor a violent action in relation to this 
ce virgin, Appius Claudius; but, as I am her maſter, I take 
ce her according to law. I ſhall now inform you by what 
ce means ſhe is become mine; I have a female ſlave, who 


4. MY&eweog To w u. Horace has 

tranſlated this Greek expreſſion very 
happily in that fine ode, where, in 
ſpeaking of Tydides, he ſays to Paris, 


Quem tu, cervus uti vallis in altera 
Viſum parte lupum graminis immemor, 
Sublimi fugies mollis anhelitu. 


I wiſh the reader would accept this 
verſion, and give me leave to follow 
the example of the French tranſlators, 
who have both agreed to leave out 
theſe words: They have ſaid, tout hors 


oB. i. Ode 15. 


was ſome conjuration in them. 


d' haleine, which very well explains 
ag αE,“Z, ev; but what becomes of ud- 
weoe To Tvivuue? They have avoided, 
theſe words as religiouſly, as if there 
It is 
certain I cannot tranſlate this expreſ- 
ſion. But it is too late now to call 
out for quarter, after I have attempted 
the tranſlation of ſo many difficult 
paſſages, rather than leave them out. 
If the reader diſlikes my tranſlation of 
this, I can aſſure him that he cannot 
diſlike it more than I do. 


7 belonged 
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« belonged to my father, and has ſerved a great many years : 
This ſlave, being with child, was ingaged by the wife 
« of Virginius whom ſhe was acquainted with, and uſed 
« to viſit, to give her the child ſhe ſhould be brought 
« to bed of ; and, in performance of this promiſe, when 
« delivered of this daughter, ſhe pretended to us that ſhe 
« was brought to bed of a dead child, and gave the girl to 
« Numitoria ; who, having no children, either male, or 


« ſemale, took the child; and, ſuppoſing it, brought it up: 


15 HOvegywis yvvy h x c 
voay exeoey, M. very juſtly cen- 
ſures le Jay for having ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be miſled by Portus in render- 
ing this paſſage. For my own part, 
I never cenſure le Jay for miſtaking 
the Greek text, becauſe it is plain that 
he never conſulted it; but here he has 
oroſsly miſtaken the Latin of Portus ; 
and, by miſtaking it, has invented an 
intrigue between the father of Clau- 


dius, and his ſlave, for which there 


15 not the leaſt foundation either in 
the Greek text (but that is out of the 
queſtion) or in the Latin tranſlation 
of Portus. The latter ſays, quod ip 
eſſet familiaris, et cum ipſd conſuetudinem 
haberet, Theſe laſt words impoſed 


upon le Jay, and gave him occaſion 


to ſuppoſe this intrigue ; whereas, 19% 
Plainly relates to the wife of Virginius, 
and not to patri, as he has taken it; 
lince the father of Claudius is not 
mentioned either in the Greek text, or 
in the Latin of Portus: In the former, 
the ſlave is called 9ecarane waleuny 3 

and, in the latter, paterna ſerva; and 
conſuetudinem haberet is deſigned for a 
tranſlation of ard, as le Jay muſt 


have known, if he had conſulted, and 
underſtood, the Greek text : However, 
I ſhall do him the juſtice I have al- 
ways done to tranſcribe hisown words: 
Pay une eſclave chez moy qui eſtoit au- 
trefois d mon pere, et qui me ſert depuis 
Pluſieurs années: elle et Pavantage de 
lui plaire, et par le commerce qu'elle eut 
avec lui, elle en devint enceinte. 

16. Trog AH. I hope the reader 
will allow me to tranflate this ſuppoſes, 
which I cannot do otherwiſe without 


a great circumlocution, nor properly 
with it. Town that I do not remember 


to have met with this word uſed in this 
ſenſe as a verb in our language; but 
we make uſe of the participle ſuppoſed, 
and of the adjective ſuppeſititious. I 
was ſurpriſed to find that the French 
tranſlators did not employ this verb ; 
ſince ſuppoſer un enfant is certainly 
good French. If they had done this, 
le Jay needed not to have ſaid Numi- 
torie la fit paſſer pour ſa fille, and J eva 
avec le meſme ſoin que fi elle en euſt eſte 
la mere: Nor M. ** el: Veleva 
avec autant de ſoin que fi Cellt tte la 
fienne : which, by the way, are almoſt 
the ſame words with the former. They 


«For 


1 N 
4 1 
[] 
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For a long time, I was ignorant of all this; but now being 
« informed of it, and provided with many credible witneſſes, 
« and having alſo examined the ſlave, I fly to that law, 
« which is common to all, and determines that the children 
« ſhall belong to their mothers, not to thoſe who ſuppoſe 
ce them; that, if the mothers are free, the children ſhall be 
ce free; if thoſe are ſlaves, the children ſhall be ſlaves alſo; 
« and that both the children, and the mothers, ſhall have 
ce the ſame maſters : In virtue of this law, I deſire that l 
ce may take the daughter of my ſlave, and am ready to ſub- 
e mit my pretenſions to a trial; and, if any one claims her, 
cc to give ſufficient ſureties to produce her at the time ap- 
« pointed; but, if they deſire to have this affair ſpeedily 
<« determined, I am willing this minute to plead my cauſe 
ce before you, and ſhall neither give ſecurity for her ap- 

ce pearance, nor offer any thing that may create a delay, 
« Let them chuſe which of theſe two conditions they like 
ce beſt.” 

XXX. After Claudius had faid this, and added many 
intreaties that his claim might not be leſs regarded than 
'That of his adverſaries, becauſe he was his client, and of 
mean birth; the uncle of Virginia anſwered in few words, 
and thoſe ſuch, as were proper to be addreſſed to a magi- 
ſtrate, ſaying, that Virginius, a plebeian, was the father of 


this girl, and then abroad in the ſervice of his country ; that 


Numitoria, his own ſiſter, a woman of virtue, and worth, 


might have ſaved themſelves this cir- books that ane femme qui a ſuppoſe in 


cumlocution by ſaying elle la, ſuppoſa : enfant, doit perdre ſon douaire. 
For I have read in the French law 


was 
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was her mother, who died not many years beſore; that the 
virgin herſelf had been educated in ſuch a manner, as be- 
came a perſon of free condition, and a citizen of Rome; 
that ſne had been ſolemnly betrothed to Icilius, and that the 
marriage had taken effect, if the war with the Aequi had 
not intervened; that, during no leſs than fifteen years, 
Claudius had never attempted to aver any thing of this kind 
to the relations of Virginia ; but that now the virgin was 
marriageable, and of diſtinguiſhed beauty, he was charmed 
with it, and publiſhed an infamous calumny, contrived not 
indeed by himſelf, but by a man, who thought he had a 
right to gratify all his paſſions, by all the methods he could 
invent : He added that, as to the trial, the father himſelf 
would defend the cauſe of his daughter, -when he returned 
from the campaign; and that, in the mean time, as he 
was her uncle, and ready to ſupport her right, he himſelf 
claimed her perſon, to which he was intitled by the laws; 
and, in this, he infiſted upon nothing that was either new, 
or not allowed to every Roman, if not to every other 
man, which is, that, if it is pretended that any perſon is a 
ſlave, not the man, who maintains that he is ſo, but he who 
aſſerts his liberty, ſhall have the cuſtody of that perſon, till 
the decifion of the conteſt : And he ſaid that Appius was 
obliged, on many accounts, to obſerve this inſtitution; 
firſt, becauſe he had inſerted ” this very law with the reſt in 

the twelve tables; and, in the next place, becauſe he was 


7. Tov ohe ren. This law will be our author has here given us the ſenſe 
tranſlated, when we come to Thoſe of of it, | 
the twelve tables. In the mean time, 


Vor. IV. 24 A chief 
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chief of the decemvirate; and, beſides, that he was inveſted 
not only with the conſular, but alſo with the tribunitian, 
power, the principal function of which was to relieve ſuch 
of the citizens, as were weak, and deſtitute of all other help: 
He then deſired him to compaſſionate a virgin, who fled to 
him for aſſiſtance, and who had long ſince loſt her mother, 
and was then deprived of her father, and in danger of loſing 
not only her paternal fortunes, but alſo her huſband, her 
country, and, the greateſt of all human bleſſings, her liberty. 
And, having lamented the abuſe, to which the virgin would 
be delivered up, and, by that means, raiſed great compaſſion 
in all preſent, he, at laſt, ſpoke of the time to be appointed 
for the deciſion of this cauſe, and faid : © Since Claudius, 
« who, during fifteen years, never complained of any injury, 
« now deſires it ſhould be preſently decided, any other 
e perſon but myſelf, to whom the event was of ſo great con- 
ce ſequence, would ſay that he was ſeverely treated, and have 
i great reaſon to expreſs his indignation, and alſo to inſiſt 
that, when the peace was made, and all, who are now in 
« the army, were returned, he ſhould then defend his cauſe, 
cc by reaſon that both parties would then have great numbers 
« of witneſſes, friends, and judges; and, in that caſe, his 
« demand would become a citizen, be full of moderation, 
te and agreeable to the Roman conſtitution: But we, ſays 
«© he, ſtand in need of none of theſe reaſons; we want 
neither peace, nor a number of friends, and judges; 
cc neither do we put off the cauſe to the time appointed for 
“ ſuch deciſions; but, even in war, in a ſcarcity of friends, 
before 
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« before judges not impartial, and without delay, we ſubmit 
« to defend ourſelves, and deſire only that you will grant 
« us ſo much time, Appius, as will be ſufficient for the 
« father of the virgin to return from the army, to lament 
« his own misfortunes, and plead: his own cauſe.”  _ 
XXXI. Numitorius having ſaid this, and the people, who 
ſtood round the tribunal, ſignifying by their applauſe that 
his demand was juſt, Appius, after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid: I 
ce am not ignorant of the law concerning bailing thoſe, who 
« are claimed as ſlaves, which does not ſuffer their perſons 
« to continue in the power of the claimants till the hearing 
« of the cauſe; neither would I willingly break through a 
« Jaw, of which I myſelf am the author: For which reaſon, 
« 2s there are two claimants, the maſter, and the father, I 
think it juſt that, if they were both preſent, the father 
« ſhould have the cuſtody of her perſon till the hearing: 
But, fince he is abſent, let the maſter take her away, 
giving ſufficient ſureties to produce her before the magi- 
« ſtrate, when the father returns. I ſhall take great care, 
« Numitorius, concerning the ſureties, and the ** ſum they 
nounced. The word here plainly ſig- 
nifies the ſum of money, in which the 


ſureties were to be bound: This, and 
the ſufficiency of the ſureties to pay 


13 Tu T1anpalos, The Latin tranſ- 
lators have rendered this de litis aeſti- 
matione; and by them, both le Jay, 
and M. * have been miſled; the 


firſt has ſaid, Peftimation des depens ;. 
and the other, de Peſtimation du proces, 
ou de Pamende qu'il foudra impoſer. 
Tune, in this place, does not ſignify 
either the cofts, or @ fine; neither of 
which had any relation to the decree, 
which Appius had, juſt before, pro- 


B. x. c. 8. 


that ſum, if they failed to produce 
Virginia, explains that part of the 
decree, where it is faid eſyvilas %. 
Joi. ? Our author, in — * of the 
affair of Caeſo, has himſelf explained 
what he means by Tiuyus in this place, 
viz. ra Tg Tu 0wpuales Th aged 


cc are 


Qq 2 
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ce are to be bound in, and alſo that you ſhall loſe no advan- 


te tage you are intitled to in the courſe of this cauſe ; now 
ce deliver up the virgin.” After Appius had pronounced 
this ſentence, Virginia, and the women, who attended her, 
broke out into lamentations, and beat their breaſts; and all 
the people, who ſtood round the tribunal, cried out, and 
expreſſed their indignation: But Icilius, who was to m 
her, caught her in his arms, and ſaid: While I am alive 
ce at leaſt, Appius, no man ſhall take away this virgin; but, 
ce if you are reſolved to violate the law, to confound our 
« rights, and deprive us of our liberty, deny no longer the 
ce tyranny you are reproached with, but take off my head, 
<« and, after that, order this, and every other virgin, and 
ce matron to be carried away to any place you ſhall appoint; 
<« to the end the Romans may, at laſt, be convinced that, from 
ce free men, they are transformed to ſlaves, and ceaſe to enter- 
<« tain ſentiments more elevated than their condition. What, 
ce therefore, do you ſtay for? Why do you not pour out 
« my blood before your tribunal in the preſence of all the 
« citizens? But aſſure yourſelf that my death will prove 
« to the Romans the ſource either of * miſeries, or of 
ce great bleſſings. 

XXXII. He was going on, when the dor, by order of the 
magiſtrate, kept him off from the tribunal, and commanded 
him to obey the ſentence. Upon which, Claudius laid hold 
on the virgin, and was going to take her away, while ſhe 


duννν,mu xenα⁰e. The great care of judge craft, calculated to ſoften the 
Appius told Numitorius that he would injuſtice of his decree. 


take of theſe two points, was a piece 


hung 
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hung upon her uncle, . and her ſpouſe. The people, who 
ſtood round the tribunal, ſeeing her in ſo moving an agony, 
cried out all at oncez and, without regarding the authority 
of the magiſtrate, fell upon thoſe, who were endeavouring 
to force her away : So that, Claudius, fearing their violence, 
quitted Virginia, and fled for refuge under the feet of the 
decemvir. Appius, ſeeing all the people in a rage, was, at 
firſt, greatly diſordered, and in doubt for a conſiderable time 
what meaſures to take; then calling Claudius to the tribunal, 

and ſpeaking, a few words to him, as it ſeemed, he made a 
ſign for the audience to be ſilent, and ſaid: Since I find 
« you are exaſperated at the ſentence I have pronounced, 

« citizens, I ſhall wave the exactneſs of that part of it, which 
« relates to the giving ſureties by Claudius for the appearance 
« of Virginia; and, in order to gratify you, I have prevailed 
upon my client to conſent that the relations of the virgin 
« ſhall bail her till the arrival of her father: Take away the 
« virgin, therefore, Numitorius, and acknowledge yourſelt 
bound for her appearance to morrow : For this time is 
ſufficient for you both to give Virginius notice to day, 
and to bring him hither 1 in three or four hours from the 
« camp to morrow.” And they defiring further time, he 


gave no anſwer, but roſe up, and ordered is ſeat to be taken 
away. 


XXXIII. He left the forum full of anguiſh, diſtracted 
with love, and determined not to relinquiſh, the virgin any 


more to her relations; but, when ſhe was produced by her 


ſurety, to take her away by force; to place a ſtronger guard 
about. 
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about his perſon, in order to prevent any violence from the 
multitude, and early to poſt a great number of his friends, 
and clients round the tribunal. That he might execute this 


reſolution with a ſhew of juſtice under the pretence of the 


nonappearance of the father, he ſent ſome horſemen, whom 
he chiefly confided in, to the camp with letters for Antonius, 
who commanded the legion, in which Virginius ferved, to 
deſire he would detain the man in fafe cuſtody, left, when 
he was informed of the fituation of his daughter, he might 
eſcape out of the « camp : But his defign was ” prevented by 
the ſon of Numitorius, and the brother of Icilius, who being 
ſent away by the reſt of her relations upon the firſt motion 
of this affair, as they were young, and full of ſpirit, rode 
full ſpeed ; and, arriving at the camp before the men ſent by 
Appius, informed Virginius of every thing which had paſſed; 

who, going to Antonius, and concealing the true cauſe of 
his requeſt, pretended that he had received an account of 
the death of ſome near relation, whoſe funeral, and burial 
he was obliged by the law to perform ; and, by that means, 
obtained his diſmiſſion; and, ſetting out in the © evening 
with the youths, he took a by road for fear of being purſued 
both from the camp, and the city ; which really happened: 
For Antonius, having received the letters about the firſt 


19 · Eobaca- & avlov, etc. Nothing 
can be ſaid with greater ſimplicity, 
and beauty than what 1 Livy ſays 


the time of lighting up lamps. It is a 
very common thing with the ancient 
writers, particularly with Homer, to 


upon this occaſion : Improbum conſi- expreſs the time of the day by the 
lium ſerum, ut debut, fuit. employment of it, 
20+ He Avaror eas. Literally, at 


q B. iii. C. 46. : 


watch, 
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watch, detached a party of horſe after him, and others, ſent 
from the city, patrolled all night in the road, that led from 
the camp to Rome. When Appius was informed of the 
unexpected arrival of Virginius, he was in a fury; and, go- 
ing to the tribunal with a great number of attendants, or- 
dered the relations of Virginia to appear. When they were 
come, Claudius repeated what he had ſaid before, and de- 
fired Appius to decide the conteſt without delay, ſaying that 
both his informer, and his witneſſes were preſent, and that 
he was ready to deliver up the flave herſelf to be examined: 
He ended all with a feigned lamentation, grounded on a 
ſuppoſed fear of not obtaining the ſame juſtice with others, 
as he had ſaid before, becauſe he was his client; and alfo 
with deſiring that Appius would not relieve thoſe, whoſe 
complaints were the moſt affecting, but, whoſe demands 
were the moſt equitable. 

XXXIV. On the other fide, the father of the virgin, and 
the reſt of her relations, brought many juſt, and well- 
grounded proofs to ſhew the child could not have been 
ſuppoſed ; alledging that the fifter of Numitorius, and wife 
of Virginius, could have no probable reaſon to ſuppoſe a 
child, ſince ſhe was then young, and married toa young man, 
and had brought forth a child no very conſiderable time 
after her marriage; neither, if ſhe had been ever ſo deſirous 
to introduce a foreign offspring into her own family, would 
ſhe have taken the child of another perſon's ſlave, rather 
than That of a free woman united to her by conſanguinity, 
or indir, whoſe fidelity might have ſecured to her the 


n 
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poſſeſſion of the child ſhe had taken; and, when ſhe had 


it in her power to take either a male, or a female child, 
ſhe would certainly have choſen the former: For, after a 
woman is brought to bed, if ſhe wants children, ſhe muſt 
neceſſarily be contented with, and bring up, whatever nature 
produces; whereas, a woman, who ſuppoſes a child, will in 


all probability chuſe one of that ſex, which excels the other : 


As to the informer, and the credible witneſſes, which 
Claudius ſaid he would produce in great numbers, they 
diſproved their teſtimony by this reaſon drawn from proba- 
bility, that Numitoria would never have done a thing openly, 
and in conjunction with witneſſes of free condition, which 
required ſecrecy, and might have been tranſacted by one 
perſon; and, by that means, have expoſed herſelf to have the 
girl taken from her by the maſter of the mother, after ſhe 
had brought her up: The length of time alſo was no ſmall 
proof, they ſaid, that the claimant advanced nothing, that was 


well grounded: For it was not to be imagined that either the 


informer, or the witneſſes would have kept this ſuppoſition 
of the child a ſecret during fifteen years, but would long be- 
fore have diſcloſed it. After they had refuted the proofs of 
their adverſaries, and ſhewn them to be neither true, nor pro- 
bable, they defired that their own proofs might be weighed 


againſt them, and named many women, and thoſe of no mean 


note, who, they ſaid, knew that Numitoria was then with child 


by her ſhape: Beſides theſe, they produced others, who, as 
relations, had been preſent at her labor, and delivery, and 


had ſeen the child brought into the world, and deſired they 
pgs 


} 


J 
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might be examined: But, the cleareſt proof of all, which 
was atteſted by many both men and women, free people, 
and even ſlaves, they reſerved for the laſt, and ſaid that the 
child had been ſackled by her mother; and that it was 
impoſſible a woman could have her breaſts full of milk, if 
ſhe had not been brought to bed. 

XXXV. While they were alledging theſe reaſons, and 
many others of equal weight, and ſuch as could admit of no 
reply; and, at the ſame time, repreſenting the calamities of 
the virgin in a very affecting manner, all who heard them, 
when they caſt their eyes upon her, compaſſionated the 
diſtreſſes, in which her beauty had involved her (for, being 
drefled in mourning, her looks fixed on the ground, and 
the luſtre of her eyes drowned in tears, ſhe attracted the 
regard of all the ſpectators; ſuch was her beauty, and ſuch 
= orace, that ſhe appeared more than mortal) and all be- 
wailed this unexpected turn of fortune, when they conſidered 
from what proſperity ſhe was fallen, and to what abuſes, 
and inſults ſhe was going to be expoſed : They alſo reflected 
that, fince the law, which had ſecured their liberty, was 
violated, nothing could hinder their own wives, and daugh- 
ters alſo from ſuffering the fame treatment. While they 
were making theſe, and the like reflexions, and communi- 
cating them to one another, they could not refrain from 
tears. But Appius, who was not in his nature a man of 
ſenſe, being then corrupted with the greatneſs of his power, 
his mind diſtempered, and his heart inflamed with the love 
of Virginia, paid no regard to the reaſons alledged in her 

Vol. IV. Nr 7 favor, 
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favor, nor was moved with her tears, but even reſented the 
compaſſion ſhewn to her by the audience; fince he looked 
upon himſelf to deſerve greater compaſſion, and to ſuffer 
greater torments from that beauty, which had inſlaved him. 
Wrought up to madneſs, therefore, by all theſe incentives, 
he had the confidence both to make a ſhameleſs ſpeech, by 
which he plainly confirmed the ſuſpicion, that he himſelf 
had contrived the calumny againſt the virgin, and to commit 
a tyrannical, and cruel action. 
XXXVI. For, while they were going on to plead in 
her favor, he commanded filence; and all being ſilent, 
and the people in the forum flocking to the tribu- 
nal. from a deſire to hear what he would ſay, he often 
turned his eyes here and there, to obſerve the number of 
his friends, who by his orders had poſted themſelves in dif- 
ferent parts of the forum, and then ſpoke as follows: 
This is not the firſt time, Virginius, and you, who at- 
« tend with him, that I have heard of this affair; I was 
« informed of it long ago, even before I was inveſted with 
ce this magiſtracy. Hear now, by what means it came to my 
knowledge: The father of this Marcus Claudius, when 
“ he was dying, deſired me to be truſtee for his ſon, whom 
© he was leaving an infant: For the Claudii are hereditary 
e clients to our family. During the time of this truſt, I 
© had information given me that Numitoria had ſuppoſed 
« this girl, whom ſhe had received from the ſlave of Clau- 
« dius; and, upon examining into the matter, T found it 
was ſo, As it did not become 1 me to ſtir in this affair 
oo " myſelf, 
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cc myſelf, I thought it beſt to leave it to this many, when he 

« orew up, either to take away the girl if he thought fit, 
« or to come to an accommodation with thoſe, who had 
« brought hen up, for a ſum of money, or to gratify them 
« with the poſſeſſion of her. Since that time, being ingaged 
« jn public affairs, I gave myſelf no further concern about 
« Thoſe of Claudius: But it is probable that, when he was 
« taking an account of his own fortunes, he alſo received 
« the ſame information concerning, this girl, which had 
« before been given to me; neither does he claim any thing 
« unwarranted by law, in deſiring to take the daughter of his 
« own flave: If they would have accommodated this matter, 
« it had been well; but, ſince it is brought into litigation, 
I give this teſtimony in his favor, and decree him to be 
« the maſter of the girl.” 

XXXVII. When thoſe, who were uncorrupted, and 
friends to juſtice, heard this ſentence, they held up their 
hands to Heaven, and raiſed an outcry mixed: with lamen- 
tation, and reſentment: While the flatterers of the oligarchy 
gave acclamations capable of inſpiring the men in power 
with confidence. And the aſſembly being inflamed, and 
full of various expreſſions, and agitations, Appius commanded 
filence, and faid; © Diſturbers of the public tranquillity, 
« and uſeleſs both in peace and war, if you ceaſe: not to 
divide the city, and to oppoſe us in the execution of our 
office, neceſſity ſhall teach you to ſubmit. Think not 
that theſe guards in the capitol, and the fortreſs, are placed 

there by us only to ſecure the city againſt a foreign enemy, 
| R r 2 aha and 
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« and that we ſhall ſuffer you to fit here, and taint the 
ce adminiſtration of the government. Be more prudent for 
ce the future than you are now; depart all of you, who have 
ce nothing to do here, and mind your own affairs, if you are 
ce wiſe. And do you, Claudius, take the girl, and lead her 
ce through the forum without fearing any one: For the 
« twelve axes of Appius ſhall attend you.” After he had 
ſaid this, the people withdrew from the forum fighing, 
beating their foreheads, and unable to refrain from tears; 
while Claudius was taking away the virgin, who hung round 
her father, kiſſing him, and calling upon him with the moſt 
indearing expreſſions. In this diſtreſs, Virginius reſolved 
upon an action, deplorable indeed, and afflicting for a father; 
but, at the ſame time, becoming a lover of liberty, and a 
man of great ſpirit: For, having deſired leave to embrace 
his daughter for the laſt time without moleſtation, and to ſay 
what he thought fit to her in private before ſhe was taken 
from the forum, he obtained it of the magiſtrate; and his 
enemies retiring a little, he held her in his arms, while ſhe 
was fainting, ſinking to the ground, and ſcarce able to ſup- 
port herſelf; and, for ſome time, called upon her, kiſſed her, 
and wiped off her tears that flowed without ceaſing: Then, 
drawing her on by degrees, when he came to a cook's ſhop, 
he ſnatched up a knife from the table, and plunged it in her 
breaſt, ſaying only this: *I ſend thee, child, to the manes 
“of thy anceſtors with liberty, and innocence : For, if thou 
e hadſt lived, that tyrant would not have ſuffered thee to 
« enjoy either.” An outcry being raiſed upon this, he held 

I 
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the bloody knife in his hand; and, covered as he was with 
the blood of his daughter, he ran like a mad man through 
the city, and called the citizens to liberty. Then, forcing 
his way throu gh the gates, he mounted a horſe, that ſtood 
ready for him, and rode to the camp accompanied by 

*Icilius, and N umitorius, who had attended him py 
thence to the city. He was followed by many other ple- 


beians: So that, in the whole, their ne amou Ha to 
about four hundred. 


XXXVIIL When Appius was e e with: the ca- 
taſtrophe of the virgin, he leaped from his ſeat, and would 
have purſued Virginius, betraying great indecency both in 
his words, and actions: But his friends ſtanding about him, 
and begging of him to refrain from all exceſs, he departed 
with his heart full of reſentment againſt every man. When 
he came home, ſome of his people informed him that Icilius, 
the ſpouſe of Virginia, and Numitorius her uncle, together 
with many of their friends, and relations, were ſtanding 
round her 'body;l uſing all ſorts of invectives againſt him, 
and calling the people to liberty. Appius, inraged as he 
was, ſent ſome of the lictors, with orders to carry thoſe, who 
had clamoured againſt him, to priſon, and to remove the 
body out of the forum: Which was an action of the greateſt 
imprudence, and leaſt of all ſuited to the preſent jundcture: 
For, when he ought to have courted the people, who had a. 


21+ IAA. This was the brother of and Numitorius, Virginia s uncle, 
that Icilius, who was to have married with their friends, and relations, were 
Virginia: Which I mention, becauſe ſtanding round her 918 
the Jatter, who is called Iwais 6 u,, 
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juſt cauſe of reſentment, by yielding ta them for the preſent, 
and afterwards juſtifying ſome parts of his conduct, and 
begging pardon for others, and regaining their affection 
by fome inſtances: of favor, he ſuffered himſelf to be hur- 
ried on to violent meaſures, and drove them to deſpair : 
For they would not ſuffer the lictors either to remove the 
body, or to carry the men to priſon; but, encouraging one 
another by their cries, they puſhed, and ſtruck them, when 
they attempted to uſe violence, and forced them to, leave the 
forum: S0 that, Appius, hearing this, was obliged tu go to 
the forum himſelf, accompanied with a, great number of his 
friends, and clients, and to onder them to fall upon every 
one they found in the ſtreets, and compel them to depart. 
But Valerius, and Horatius, who, as I ſaid, were at the head 
of thoſe, who deſired to recover their liberty, heing informed 
of his deſign, brought with them a numerous body of brave 
youth, and placed themſelves: before the: body: And, when 
Appius, and his people advanced, they, firſt, inyeighed 
againſt, and abuſed, the power of the decemvirs; then, 
con firming their words by their actions, they ſtruck, and 
threw. to the ground all! who durſt attack them. 
XXXIX. Appius, exaſperated at this unexpected. oppo- 
ſition, and not knowing how to ſubdue the authors of it, re- 
ſolyed upon the moſt pernicious of all meaſures : For, con- 
fiding in the continuance of the people's attachment to him, 
he went to the temple of Vulcan; and, aſſembling them 
in that place, he attempted to charge thoſe 2 with 
having treated him in an outrageous, and abuſive manner; þ 
an 
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1nd flattered himfelf Mat, us he whs inveſted with the wi 


bunitian power, the people would eſpouſe his reſentment, 
and ſuffer them to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock. 
On the other fide, Valerius, and his party, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of another part of the foram; and, placing the body 
of the virgin where it might be ſeen by all, they held an- 


other aſſembly of the people, and laid chemſchves out in 
many invectives againſt Appius, and the reſt of the oli 
garchical faction. And it happened, as it might well be 
expected, that, while ſome were invited thither by the dig- 
nity of the perſons ; others, by their compaſſion for the 


virgin, whoſe unfortunate be 


auty had drawn upon her ſuch 
2 dreadful, and more than dreadful, diſaſters; and others, 


by the ſole deſire of ſeeing their ancient conſtitution reſtored, 


this aſſembly was more numerous than the other: So chat, 
only a few, and thoſe the abettors of the oligarchy, re- 
mained with Appius; among whom there were ſome, who 
adhered to it, no longer, for many reaſons; and, if their 
adverſaries gained ſtrength, were ready to take arms againſt 
it. Appius, ſeeing himſelf deſerted, was obliged to change 
his reſolution, and leave the forum; which proved of the 
greateſt advantage to him: For, if he had fallen into the 


*2* Ae xa wig a desvcov. Caſaubon 
has very juſtly obſerved that this is a 
tragical expreſſion: But, if any event 
can juſtify an hiſtorian in the uſe of 
theſe expreſſions, this cataſtrophe of 
Virginia will juſtify our author: If 
this will not, cuſtom will: For the 
beſt Greek hiſtorians often paint tra- 


gical events in 51 affecting colours of 
poetry. But the misfortune is that 
a mere modern reader, who is unac- 
cuſtomed to theſe pathetic ſtrains, 
will think the author, or rather the 
tranſlator, mad, when he renders them, 
as he ought, literally. 


hands 
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hands of the populace, he had met with the puniſhment he 
deſerved. After that, Valerius, and his party, having : all the 
opportunity they could deſire, indulged themſelyes in de- 
claiming againſt the oligarchy ; and, by their harangues, 
determined thoſe, who were yet unreſolved : The relations 
of the virgin ſtill encreaſed the diſaffection of the citizens, 
by bringing her bier into the forum; by adorning | her body 
with all poſſible magnificence, and carrying it through the 
moſt remarkable, and moſt conſpicuous ſtreets of the city : 
For the matrons, and virgins ran out of their houſes, la- 
menting her misfortune, and ſome, threw flowers u pon the 
bier, ſome their girdles, or ribbands, others, their virgin toys, 
and others even cut off their curls, and caſt them upon it: 
And many of the men, either purchaſing ornaments in the 
neighbouring ſhops, or receiving them by the favor of the 
owners, contributed to the pomp by preſents proper to the 
occaſion : So that, the funeral was celebrated through the 
whole city; and all deſired the ſubverſion of the oligarchy: 
But the favourers of it, being armed, kept them in awe; 
and neither Valerius, nor his friends, were willing to de- 
cide the conteſt by ſhedding the blood of their fellow- 
citizens. 

XL. The affairs of the city, therefore, were in this diſ- 
order. In the mean time, Virginius, who, as I ſaid, had ſlain 
his daughter with his own hand, riding full ſpeed, arrived at 
the camp qn mount Algidus that evening, in the condition 
he had left Rome, all covered with blood, and holding the 
knife in his hand. When che guards, who were voted 
before 
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before the camp, ſaw him, they could: not imagine what had 
happened to the man; but attended him in expectation of 
hearing ſome great, and dreadful event. Virginius, for 
ſome time, went on weeping, and making Gons to thoſe he 
met to follow him; and the foldiers, who were then at 
ſupper, all ran out of their tents, as he paſſed by them, and 
with torches, and lamps, followed bim on both ſides, in 
ſuſſ penſe, and conſternation. When he came to the open 
place in the camp, he ſtood upon a riſing ground, ſo as to 
be ſeen by all, and related the misfortunes, which had be- 
fallen him, and called upon thoſe, who came with him from 
the city, to atteſt the truth of his relation. When he ſaw 
great numbers of them lament, and ſhed tears, he had re- 
courſe to ſupplications, and intreaties, and conjured them 
nor to ſuffer him to be unrevenged, or their country to 
be abuſed: While he was ſaying this, they all ſhewed a 
great deſire to hear him, and encouraged him to go on. 
For which reaſon, he now declaimed againſt the oligarchy 
with greater confidence; and, having ſhewn that the de- 
cemvirs had deprived many men of their fortunes; cauſed 
many to be whipped; forced many innocent perſons to 
leave their country; and enumerated their inſults offered 
to matrons; their raviſhments of marriageable virgins; their 
abuſes of boys of free condition, and all their other exceſſes, 
and cruelties, he ſaid: And thus are we inſulted by thoſe, 
H who derive their power neither from law, the approbation 
* of the ſenate, nor the conſent of the people (for the term 


ce of their magiſtracy, that was confined to a year, after 
Vol. IV. Ss „ which 
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« which they were to deliver up to others the adminiſtration 
« of affairs, is: expired) but from the moſt violent of all 
« means, while they look upon us as ſo many women 
« without courage, or ſpirit. Let every one of you york 
« ſider both his own ſufferings, and thoſe of others; and, 
te if any of you, allured by them with pleafures, or gratifi- 
c cations, neither fear the oligarchy, nor apprehend that, 
c one day, theſe calamities will reach them as well as others, 
te let them reflect that tyrants are not to be truſted; and 
&< that favors, and every thing of that nature, flow not from 
« the good will of the men in power; and let them change 
« their opinion. Join, therefore, all in the reſolution to 
ce free from theſe tyrants your country, in which are placed 
ee both the temples of the gods, and the ſepulchres of your 
* anceſtors, whom you honour next to the gods; in which 
c are your aged fathers, who demand of you' many ac- 
e knowledgements, and ſuch, as the pains they have be- 
« flowed upon your education, deſerve; and in which are 
your lawful wives, and your e daughters, who 
« require no ſmall attention from their parents, together 
« with your ſons, who have a natural right to continue 
cc the race derived to them from their anceſtors : For I fay 
« nothing of your houſes, your eſtates, and effects, which 
et have been acquired with great pains both by your fathers, 
« and yourſelves; none of which you can ſecurely enjoy 
(e while you live under the tyranny of theſe decemvirs. 

XLII. * It is the part neither of prudent, nor brave men, 
« 0 mo the rr of others by their valor, and to 
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*« loſe their own: by their cowardice; neitlier does it become 
* you to wage long, and. inceſſant wars with the Aequi, the 
« Vollei; the Sabines, and all the reſt of your neighbours, 
« for ſovereignty, and dominion, and Not. to take arms 
cc againſt thoſe, who govern you againſt law, when both 
* your preſervation, and your liberty are at ftake. Is it 
« poſſible, that you ſhould not aſſume the ſpirit of your 
« country? That you ſhould not enter into a conſideration 
« worthy the virtue of your anceſtors, who, becauſe one 
« woman was abuſed by a fon of Tarquin, and, by reaſon 
« of this calamity, put herſelf to death, reſented this miſ- 
fortune with ſo much warmth, and were ſo much ex- 
« aſperated at it, looking upon the abuſe to be common to 
all, that they not only expelled Tarquin, but even abo- 
« liſhed monarchy itſelf, and paſſed a law that, for the future, 
« no man ſhould govern the Romans with a perpetual, and 
« uncontrollable authority; and, binding themſelves with 
« the moſt ſolemn oaths to obſerve this law, they curſed 
* their poſterity, if ever they ſhould violate it. They could 
« not bear the tyrannical abuſe of one licentious youth, 
committed upon one perſon of free condition; and will 
« you bear a many headed tyranny, that revels in all forts of 
« exceſs, and licentiouſneſs, and will ſtill encreaſe in both, 
e if you now fubmit to it? I am not the only man, who 
had a daughter diſtinguiſhed for her beauty, whom Appius 
< openly attempted to force, and abuſe, but many of you 
e alſo have daughters, others, wives, and others, young ſons 
* remarkable for * beauty; and what ſhould hinder 
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« theſe from being treated in the ſame'manner by ſome 
ce other of the ten tyrants, or by Appius himſelf? Unleſs 
e indeed ſome god ſhould undertake that, if you ſuffer my 
e calamities to go unrevenged, the ſame misfortunes will 
e not fall upon many of you, but that this tyrannical luſt 
ce will ſtop at my daughter, and grow chaſte to all other 
&« youths, and virgins. Be aſſured that it is a great folly, 
e and weakneſs to * reflect that theſe things have happened, 
ce and then to ſay that they will not happen again: For the 
« paſſions of tyrants are unlimited, as we may juſtly con- 
&« clude, ſince they are not to be checked either by law, or 
« fear, Revenge, therefore, with juſtice the injury I have 
6 ſuſtained ; and, at the ſame time, ſecure yourſelves from 
« the like treatment; break your chains at laſt, O miſerable 
« men | and fix your eyes on liberty. What greater cauſe 
6 of reſentment can you have than the preſent, when the 
« tyrants take away the daughters of citizens, like ſlaves, 
ce and force them to their beds with ſtripes? At what junc- 
« ture will you reſume the ſpirit of free men, if you omit 
« this, in which you have arms in your hands?“ 


23 Ta . abba Voxodls Kat ws makes Vir ginius conclude from the 
vx tal, Arey. This paſſage is allowed misfortune, which had happened to 
to be corrupted in all the editions, and his own daughter, that the ſame would 
manuſcripts, where it ſtands thus, ra happen to the daughters of others. 
voujarvas Tavla we etc, Caſaubon has The paſſage, therefore, muſt be re- 
endeavoured to correct it by reading ſtored in ſuch a manner, that ſome 
even, or To wgoveey pv ra. This, words may expreſs the paſt, as ws we 
to be ſure, makes ſome ſenſe, at leaſt, «5a: expreſſes the future. The learned 
of the words; but, in my opinion, it reader will chuſe which of theſe cor» 
is not the ſenſe of our author; who rections. he likes beſt, 
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XLII. While he was yet ſpeaking, moſt of the ſoldiers 
cried out, and hoſes" to revenge him: Then, calling 
upon the centurions by name, they deſired them to 
the work; and many of them preſented themſelves, and 
were not afraid to publiſh any ill treatment they had 
ſuffered. In the mean time, the five generals, who, as 1 
ſaid, had the command of the legions, fearing ſome attempt 
from the ſoldiers, ran all to the general's tent, and conſidered 
with their friends whether it might not be poſſible to ap- 
peaſe the tumult by arming thoſe of their own faction, and 
poſting them round the tent: But, being informed that the 
ſoldiers were retired to their tents, and that the diſturbance 
was ended, and appeaſed, and not knowing that the greateſt 
part of the centurions had ſecretly conſpired to revolt, and 
to unite in freeing their country, they reſolved to ſeize Vir- 
ginius, when it was day, as the author of this diſorder, and 
to keep him in cuſtody ; and then to decamp, and, march- 
ing againſt the enemy, to poſt themſelves in the beſt part 
of their country, and lay it waſte; and not to ſuffer their 
men ſo much as to inquire, from that time, what was doing 
in the city, but to divert them frqm that inquiry, partly by 
the booty they would acquire, and partly by the continual 
battles, in which their own ſafety would be the ſole object 
of their thoughts. But they ſucceeded in none of their de- 
ſigns: For the centurions would not ſuffer Virginius to go to 
the general's tent, when he was ſent for, ſuſpecting he might 
ſuffer ſome ill treatment; but, hearing accidentally that the 
generals had reſolved to lead the troops againſt the enemy, 


they 
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they broke out into the following reproaches; . How ſuc- 

« ceſsfully have you commanded us hitherto, that we ſhould 
< now alſo entertain any hopes of ſucceſs in following you, 
& who, after you had raiſed more forces both in Rome itſelf, 
and among our allies, than any other Roman generals, 
ce never gained any victory over the enemy, nor. did them 
any damage, but only expoſed your own want of valor, 
t and experience, by incamping in diſadvantageous poſts; 
&« and, by harraſſing your own country inſtead of That 
ce belonging to the enemy, you have impoveriſhed us, and 
« deprived us of all thoſe advantages we uſed to acquire by 
&« our victories, when we were commanded by better gene- 
ee rals; and the enemy now erect trophies to perpetuate the 
«© memory of our defeats, and have ſeized, and ſtill retain 
ct our tents, our ſlaves, our arms, and our money.“ 

XLIII. Virginius ſtill indulging his reſentment, and 
ſtanding, no longer, in awe of the generals, inveighed againſt 
them with the greater confidence, calling them the bane, 
and ſcourge of their country, and exhorting all the centurions 
to ſeize the enſigns, and lead back the forces to Rome. 
But the greateſt part of ,them were ſtill afraid to remove 
theſe holy enſigns, and did not think it either conſiſtent 
with religion, or ſafe for the whole army to deſert their 
commanders, and generals: For the military oath, which 
the Romans obſerve with greater ſtrictneſs than any other 
people, obliges them to follow their generals whitherlo- 
ever they lead them; and alſo the law gives power to the 
re to put to "_—_— without a trial, all who are difobe; 

dient, 
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dient, or deſert their enfigns. Virginius, therefore; perceiving 
that theſe motives kept them in awe, told them that the law 
had diſpenſed with their oath, becauſe it is neceſſary that the 
general, who commands the troops, ſhould be legally appoint- 
ed; and the power of the decemvirs was illegal, fince the term 
of a year, for which they had been created, was expired; and 
that, to obey the orders of thoſe, whoſe power was not ſup- 
ported by law, was not obedience, and piety, but folly, : and 
madneſs. The men, hearing theſe repreſentations, approved 
of them; and, after mutual exhortations, and receiving even 
ſome encouragement from Heaven, they ſeized the enſigns, 
and marched out of the camp: However, as it often hap- 
pens among men of various diſpoſitions, and when all have 
not the beſt intentions, ſome, both ſoldiers and centurions, 

ſtayed with the decemvigz, but theſe were greatly infe- 
rior in number to the others; who, after they had left the 
camp, marched the whole day, and arrived at Rome in the 
evening, no notice having been given of their arrival: -For 
this reaſon, the inhabitants were under no ſmall conſterna- 
tion, ſuppoſing an enemy was within their walls, which 
occaſioned an outcry, and a diſorderly concourſe throughout 
the whole city. However, this tumult did not laſt long 
enough to produce any miſchief: For, the ſoldiers, paſſing 
through the ſtreets, called out that they were friends, and 
come to preſerve the city: And indeed they confirmed their 
profeſſions by their behaviour, in doing no injury to any 
perſon : Then, proceeding to the Aventine hill (which, of 
all thoſe that are within the walls, is the moſt proper for a 


camp) 
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camp) they. ſtood to their arms near the temple of Diana. 
The day after, they ſecured themſelves by an intrench- 
ment; and, having appointed ten tribunes, at the head of 
whom was Marcus Oppius, to take care of their common 
intereſts, they remained quiet. 

XLIV. They were ſoon joined by the moſt eminent of 
the centurions belonging to the three legions, that lay at 
Fidenae, who came to their aſſiſtance with a great number 
of forces: Theſe had been long diſaffected to their generals, 
for having cauſed Siccius to be aſſaſſinated, as I ſaid : How- 
ever, they were afraid to begin the revolt, becauſe they looked 
upon the five legions, that lay at Algidus, to be attached to 
the decemvirs; but, as ſoon as they heard of their revolt, 
they chearfully embraced the opportunity preſented to them 
by fortune, Theſe legions were alſo commanded by ten 
tribunes, who had been created during their march, the 
moſt conſiderable of whom was * Sextus Manilius. The 
troops, after their junction, incamped, and commiſſioned 
the twenty tribunes to *5 tranſact all affairs in the name of 
the reſt; Out of theſe twenty, they appointed two perſons, 


24* Zeros Mariet. Thus, I think, that he, and M. Oppius were after- 
we muſt read this name, becauſe” Livy wards choſen out of the twenty tri- 
ſays that M. Oppius, and Sextus bunes. I ſhall not repeat what I men- 
Manilius were choſen to command tioned in the fortieth annotation on 
theſe ſeceders: Though he makes the fixth book from Livy, concerning 
them to have been choſen after the the deputation ſent by the ſenate to the 
junction of their forces; and our au- forces, that lay incamped on mount 
thor ſays that Manilius was firſt ap- Aventine. | 


inted commander by the troops 23. Aeyev ts xa garen. Literally, 
from Fidenae during their march, and to ſay and do. 


r B. iii. c. 51, 
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Marcus Oppius, and Sextus Manilius,'-who-were''the moſt 
conſiderable among them; to be their preſidents: Theſe: 
formed a council conſiſting of all the centurions, and tranſ- 
ated all things in concurrence with them. Their intentions 
not being as yet generally known, Appius, who was conſcious 
to himſelf of having given occaſion to the preſent diſtur- 
bance, and to all the evils, that were e to reſult from 
it, did not think fit, any longer, to act in a public capacity, 
but ſaid at home: However, Spurius Oppius, who had 
been appointed to govern the city in conjunction with him, 
being himſelf alſo in a conſternation at firſt, and expecting 
that their enemies would preſently fall upon them, and 
were come to Rome with that intention, when he found 
they attempted nothing further, he laid aſide his fears, and 
aſſembled the ſenate, ſending officers to the houſes of every 
ſenator with directions for them to attend. While theſe 
were coming to the houſe, the commanders of the army 
at Fidenae arrived, full. of indignation: that both the camps 
had been abandoned by the ſoldiers, and endeavoured to 
perſuade the ſenate to reſent this deſertion in the manner it 
deſerved. When the ſenators were to deliver their opinions, 
Lucius Cornelius ſaid that the ſoldiers, who were polted 
upon the Aventine hill, ought, that very day, to return to 
their own camps, and obey their generals; that no other 
perſons be called in queſtion for what had happened, but 
the authors of the revolt; that theſe ought to be puniſhed 
by the generals; and that, if they refuſed to return, the 
ſenate ſhould deliberate concerning them, as concerning 

Vol. IV. s bf perſons, 
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perſons, who had abandoned their poſt, in which they had 
been placed by their generals, and violated their military 
oath. On the other fide, Lucius Valerius * * * 


* 4 4 t t EEE EEE A 
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26. It appears that we have loſt 
many thibgs by rhis untoward hiatus. 
The firſt, is the ſpeech of Valerius in 
anſwer to the motion of Cornelius, 
and poſſibly ſome others'on both ſides 
of this important queſtion. It ſeems 


ptobable by Livy, as the reader will 


obſerve tly, that the decemvirs 
had ſtill fo ſtrong a party in the ſe- 


nate, as to prevent them from coming 


to any reſotution in prejudice of their 
uſurpation. This obliged the army, 
which was ftill incampe 
Aventine hill, to remove to the Holy 
mountain, after the example of their 
anceſtors. All theſe, and the ſubſe- 
quont tranſactions to the conſulſhip 
of Valerius 
which our author begins the nett 
chapter may be pretty well ſupplied 


out of Livy, whom 1 ſhall tranſ- 


late ſo far, to the intent that thoſe, 
who do not read Latin, may have an 


uninterrupted thread of rhis revolution 


in the Roman government. The loſs 
of the other part, I mean of Thar, 
which felates fo the laws of the twelve 
tables, and to our author's reflexions 


7 


d on the 


and Horatius, with 


approbation of it. 


on them; and, above all, to the com- 
pariſon we find he made between theſe 
laws, and Thoſe of Greece, cannot 
poſſibly be, in any degree, repaired. 
All I can do, fhall be done; but that 
is not much: It will conſiſt of the 
collection of thoſe laws as publiſhed 
by Fulvius Urſinus, which Hudſon 
has alſo inſerted from Sylburgius, at 
the end of his firſt volume. Bur, as 


theſe laws were written in the language 


then ſpoken by the Romans, and ac- 
cording 'to the orthography then in 
uſe among them, I have added, I had 
almoſt ſaid, a verſion of them into 
ſuch Latin as every one, who is ac- 
quainted with this language, will un- 
derſtand at firſt ſight, which will be 


accompanied with a tranflation-of thoſt 


laws into Engliſh. I do not know 
that any thing of this kind has been 
attempted before; and, if the trouble, 
which this attempt has coſt me, can 
recommend it to the reader, on that 
account at leaſt, I may hope for his 
But I ſhall begin 
with tranſlating that part of * Livy, 
which I before mentioned. 


vg. ui. c. 32. 


( The fathers, folicitous for the ſafety of the common- 


wealth, aſſembled every day 
.- oftener than in deliberations. 


yet ſpent the time in conteſts 
The aſſaſſinatien of Siecius, 
| the 
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the luſt: of Appius, and the diſgraces-in the field were oh- 


jected to the decemvirs. The ſenate reſolved to ſand Va- 
lerius, and Horatius to the Aventine hill. T heſe reſuſed to 
go unleſs the decemvirs would lay down the enſigns of that 
magiſtracy, which had expired the year before. But the 
decemvirs complained that they were reduced to the con- 
dition of private men, and faid they would not reſign their 


power, till thoſe laws were enaQed, for compiling which 


they had been created. The people, being informed by 
Marcus Duilius, who had been one of their tribunes, that 
thing was reſolved upon by reaſon of theſe perpetual. con- 
teſts, went from 4 Aventine hill to the Holy mountain : 

Duilius aſſuring them that the ſenate would take no care 


of any thing till they ſaw the people abandoning; the city: 
That the Holy mountain would put them in mind of" the ſteadi- 


neſs of the people. They would then know that, without | the 
reſtitution of the tribunitian power, concord could never be 
reflored. The army marched through the road Nomentana, 
which was then called Fioulnenſis, and incamped on the 
Holy mountain; 1 the modeſty of their anceſtors 
by committing no ſort of violence. The people followed 
the army, none, whoſe-age allowed him to go, deelining it. 


They were accompanied by their wives and children, who 


aſked them, in moving accents, to whom they deſigned to 


abandon them in that city, in which neither modeſty, nor 


liberty could be ſafe. When an unuſual ſolitude had ren- 
dered every thing deſolate at Rome, and none were to be 
ſeen in the forum but a few of the elder ſort; and conſe- 

T0” quently 
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quently the fathers, when ſummoned to the ſenate, obſerved 
that place to be deſerted, others, beſides Horatius and 
Valerius, now called out, What will you ſtay for, con- 
cc ſcript fathers ? If the decemvirs do not put an end to 
te their obſtinacy, will you ſuffer every thing to fall to pieces, 
te and burſt into flames? But, what is this dominion, de- 
« cemvirs, that you are ſo tenacious of? Will you adminiſter 
te juſtice to houſes and walls? Are you not aſhamed that 
« there ſhould be almoſt a greater number of your lictors 
« ſeen in the forum than of citizens, and others? What 
4e will you do, if our enemies approach the city? What if 
our on people ſhould preſently come armed, ſince their 
<« ſeceſſion makes ſo ſmall an impreſſion on us? Do you 
« defire that your dominion hould end with the deſtruction 
<« of the city d It. is certain that we muſt either not have a 
ec people, or have · their tribunes. We ſhall: ſooner: bear the 
e want of patrician, than they of plebeian, magiſtrates. 
They extorted this hew, this untried power from our an- 
e ceſtors; think not that, now they have once taſted the 
« ſweet, of it, they will ever brook its abſenoe; particularly, 
e ſince we, on our fide, do not abſtain from thoſe powers, 
that teach them how much they want a protection. 
Theſe thifigs being thrown out on all ſides, the decemvirs, 
overcome by the concurrent ſenſe of the ſenate, ſaid that, 
ſince this was their pleaſure, they would be governed by 
them; they only requeſted, and adviſed that the ſenate 
would protect them from the reſentment of the public; 
and not, by their blood, accuſtom the people to the puniſf 
ment 
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ment of ſenators. Then Valerius, and Horatius were ſent 
to bring back the people, and compoſe the preſent diſtur- 
bances upon ſuch. terms, as they ſhould think proper; and 
alſo ordered to provide for the ſecurity of the decemvirs 
againſt the reſentment, and violence of the populace. | When 
they arrived, they were received in the camp with great joy 
by the people, who looked upon them as their undoubted 
deliverers both in the bepinning of the commotion, and in 
the event of it. For theſe reaſons, at_ their arrival, thanks 
were given to them. Icilius ſpoke in the name of the reſt. 
The ſame man, when the conditions came to be diſcuſſed, 
and the deputies deſired to know the demands of the people, 
having, before their arrival, concerted his plan with the reft 
of the ſeceders, demanded ſuch things, as made it apparent 
that greater confidence was placed by them in the equity of 
thoſe demands, - than in arms: For they redemanded the 
tribunitian power, and the right of appealing to the people 
(which had been their ſafeguards before the inſtitution of the 
decemvirate) and that no perſon ſhould be called in queſtion 
for having excited either the foldiers, or the people to re- 
cover their liberty by the ſeceſſion: The only ſevere demand 
they made related to the puniſhment of the decemvirs: 
For they inſiſted upon their being delivered up to them; 
and threatened to burn them alive. To theſe things the 
deputies made anſwer: © That part of your demands, which 
« flows from deliberation, is ſo reaſonable, that we ſhould 
have offered it to you of our own accord: For you deſire 
« ſuch things, as are the 22228 of liberty, not of licenti- 
s couſneſs 
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te guſneſs to annoy others. Your reſentment deſerves rather 
« to be forgiven, than indulged; fince you run into cruelty 
te through the deteſtation of it; and, almoſt before you 
ce yourſelves are free, deſire to domineer over your adverſaries. 
ce Shall our commonwealth never be at reſt from puniſh- 
tec ments inflicted either by the ſenate on the Roman people, 
< or by the people on the ſenate? You ſtand in need of a 
<« ſhield, rather than of a fword. That man is at leaſt ſuf- 
« fciently humbled, who lives in a ſtate upon the ſame terms 


ce with others, without either doing, or ſuſfering, injuries. 


6 Befides, if at any time you deſire to render yourſelves for- 


te midable, let it be after therecovery of your magiſtracies, 
cc and your laws, when you will have the power of trying us 
< for our lives and fortunes; then you will determine every 
< cauſe according to its own merits: Now it is ſufficient that 
<« your liberty is reſtored. All giving leave to the deputies 


Wees they thought proper, theſe promiſed foon to return 
with a ratification of their deſawes. After they arrived-at 


Rome, and had laid the demands of the — before the 
ſenate, all the decemvirs except Appius, finding that, con- 
trary to their expectation, no mention 'was made of their 
puniſhment, conſented to every thing: He, who was fierce 


in his nature, and the principal object of public reſentment, 


meaſuring the hatred of others to himſelf by his own to 
them, ſaid; I am not ignorant of the fate, that hangs 
<« over my head. I find that the attack upon us is deferred 
« till arms are delivered to our adverſaries. Our blood 
“ muſt be offered up to public odium. However, even 1 
“ myſelf ſhall make no delay in reſigning the decemvirate.” 


The 
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The ſenate paſſed a decree that the decemvirs ſhould forth- 
with abdicate their magiſtracy: That Marcus Papirius, the 
high prieſt, ſhould appoint the tribunes; and that no man 
ſhould be queſtioned for the ſeceſſion of the ſoldiers, and 
the people. After the decree was paſſed in theſe terms, and 
the ſenate diſmiſſed, the decemvirs proceeded to the aſſembly 
of the people, where, to the great ſatisfaction of all men, 
they abdicated their magiſtracy. The account of theſe things 
was ſent to the ſeceders. And all, who had been left in the 
city, attended the deputies. This multitude was met by 
another rejoicing multitude from the camp, They con- 
gratulated each other upon the reſtitution of liberty, and 
concord. The deputies ſpoke thus to the aflembly : © Re- 
turn to your country, to your houſhold gods, to your 
« wives and children; and may your retura prove benefi- 
« cial, auſpicious, and fortunate to yourſelves, and to the 
© commonwealth. But bring with you to the city the ſame 
{© modeſty you have obſerved here, where, in the conſump- 
« tion of fo many things neceſſary to ſo great a multitude, 
« no man's land has ſuffered. Return to the Aventine hill, 
e from whence you came. On that auſpicious ſpot, where 
you laid the firſt foundations of your liberty, you ſhall 
create your tribunes. The high prieſt will be preſent to 
« hold the comitia.” Every thing was approved of with a 
general concurrence, and alacrity. They took up their 
enſigns; and, in their mazch to Rome, contended with thoſe 
they met in their demonſtrations of joy. They proceeded 
in ſilence through the city to the Aventine hill with their 
| arms: 
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arms : Where, the comitia being held by the high prieſt, 
they immediately choſe their tribunes; firſt of all Lucius 
Virginius, then Lucius Icilius, and Publius Numitorius the 
uncle of Virginia, who had been the authors of the ſeceſſion; 
in the next place, Caius Sicinius, a deſcendant of that Sici- 
nius, who, as it is recorded in hiſtory, was created the firſt 
tribune on the Holy mountain; and Marcus Duilius, who 
had ſignalized himſelf in the exerciſe of the tribuneſhip 

before gk creation of the decemvirs, and had not bow 
wanting to the people in their conteſts with them: After 
theſe, Marcus Titinius, Marcus Pomponius, Caius Apronius, 
Publius Villius, and Caius Oppius were choſen rather through 
expectation than merit. As ſoon as Lucius Icilius had 
entered upon his magiſtracy, he propoſed a law, which 
the people enacted, that no perſon ſhould be called to 
account for the ſeceſſion from the decemvirs. Preſently 
after, Marcus Duilius procured a law to be paſſed for the 
creation of conſuls with an appeal from them to the people. 
All theſe things were tranſacted in an aſſembly of the people 
held in the Flaminian meadows, now called the Circus 
Flaminius. 


328 


Then follows the election of Lucius 
Valerius, and Marcus Horatius to the 
conſulſhip, with which, as J ſaid, our 
author begins the next chapter. 


I, now, proceed to the laws of the 
twelve tables, which I ſhall tranſcribe 


from F ulvius Urſinus, rather than. 


from Hudſon; becauſe the former 
has exhibited them, as they were 
originally written, in capital letters, 
with a full point after each word; 
which ancient way of ingraving in- 
ſcriptions Hudſon has thought fit to 
change to ſmall characters with mo- 
dern points. 
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LEGES DUODECIM TABULAR UM. 
The laws ef the twelve tables. 


DE JURE PRIVATO. 
Of private right. 


I. SEI. IN. IOVS, VOCAT. NEI. EAT, 
STATIM. ENCAPITO. ANTESTARIER. 

1. Si in jus vocat, ni eat ſtatim, inci- 
pito anteſtari. 

1. If any one cites another to ap- 
pear before a magiſtrate, and he does 
not go preſently, let the other call 
witneſſes. 

2. SEI. CALVITOR. PEDEMVE. 
STRVIT. MANOM, EN. DO. IACITO. 

2. Si decipit, pedemve ſtruit, manum 
injicito. | 

2. If he endeavours to deceive, or 
to run away, let the plaintiff ſeize him. 

3. SEL. IN, 10VS. VOCATO. MORBOS, 
AEVITASVE, VITIOM. ESCIT. QYEIT, IN. 
IOVS. VOCASIT, IVMENTOM. DATO. 
SEI.NOLET. ARCERAM. NEI. STERNITO. 

3. Si in jus vocato morbus, aetasve 
vitium erit, qui in jus vocaverit, jumen- 


tum dato. Si nolet, arceram ne ſternito. 


3. If the perſon cited is infirm, or 


old, let the perſon citing provide him 


with a cart. If he refuſe it, let him 
not furniſh him with a litter. 

4. AERIS. CONFESEI. REBOSQVE. 
IOVRE., IOVDIKATEIS. XXX. DIES. 
IOVSTEI. SVNTO, POSTIDEA. EN. DO. 
MANOS. IACTIO, ESTOD. IN, DV. 10s. 
EDOVCITO. NEI. IOVDIKATOM. FACIT, 
Avr. QVIPS. EN. DO, EO. IM. IOVRE, 
VINDICIT. SECOM. DVCITO. VINCITO. 
AVT. NESVO, AVT. COMPEDEBOS. XV. 
 PONDO. NEI. MAIOSͤE. Avr. SBI. VOLET. 


MINOS E. VINCITO. SEI, VOLET. soo. 
Vor. IV. 


VIVITO. NEI. SOVO. VIVEIT. QVEI. IM. 
VINCTOM. HABEBIT. LIBRAS. FARIS. 
EN. DO. DIES. DATO. SEI.VOLET.PLVVS. 
DATO. ENDOTERATIM. PACIO., ESTOD. 
NEI.CVM. EO. PACIT. Lx. DIES. VINC- 
TOM. HABETOD. EN. 1E 1s. DIEBOS, TER 
TIEIS. NON DIN EIS. coN TIN O EIS. IN. DV. 
COMITIOM. EN, po. IOVRE. IM. PRo- 
CITATO. QVANTEIQVE. STLIS. AkSTv- 
MATA. SIET. PRAEDICATO. POSTIDEA. 
DE. KAPITE. ADEICTEI. POENAS. SV- 
MITOD. AVT. SEI. VOLET. TRANS. 
TIBERIM. PEREGRE, VENOM. DATOD.. 
AST. SEI. PLVSEBOS. ADEICTOS. SIET. 
TERTIE1S. NONDINEIS, PARTEIS, SE- 


. CANTO. SEI. PLVVS. MINVSVE, SECVE= 


RINT. SE. FRAVDED. ESTOD. 

4. Aeris confeſſi rebuſque jure judicatis 
triginta dies juſti ſunto. Paſtea manus 
injectio eſto. In jus educito. Ni judicatum 
facit, aut quis in eo illum jure vindicat, 
ſecum ducito, vincito, aut nervo, aut 
compedibus quindecim pondo ne maj ore; 
aut fi volet, minore vincito. Si volet, 
ſuo vivito. Ni ſuo vivit, qui eum vinctum 
habebit, libras farris indies dato. Si 
volet, plus dato. Interim pactio eſto. 
Ni cum eo pagit, ſexaginta dies vindtum 
habeto. In eis diebus tertiis nundinis 
continuis in comitium in jure eum proci- 
calo; quantique lis aeftimata fit, prae- 
dicato. Poles de capite addidti poenas 
ſumito: Aut fi volet, trans Tiberim 
peregre venum dato. Aſt fi pluribus ad- 
diftus fit, tertiis nundinis partes ſecanto. 
Si plus minuſve ſecuerint, ſine fraude eſto. 

4. Let thirty days grace be given 
to thedebtor after the debt is confeſſed, 
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and judgement given. After which, 
let him be arreſted. Let the creditor 
bring him before the judge. If he 
does not comply with his order, nor 
is bailed by any one, let the creditor 
take him away, and bind him with a 
nerve, or fetters weighing no more 
than fifteen pounds, or, if he will, leſs. 
If the debtor pleaſes, let him maintain 
himſelf. If he does not maintain him- 
ſelf, let the perſon, who keeps him in 
bonds, give him a pound of ſpelt every 
day; if he thinks fit, let him give him 
more. In the mean time, let them 
agree. If the debtor does not agree 
with his creditor, let the latter keep 
him in bonds for ſixty days. During 
theſe days, let his creditor cite him to 
appear in court three market days ſuc- 
ceſſively, and let him laim the 
ſum, at which the debt, and coſts are 
laid. After which, let him put the 
debtor to death; or, if he pleaſes, ſell 
him for a ſlave to a foreign country, 
on the other ſide of. the Liber: Bur, 
if the debtor is delivered up to many 
creditors, let them, on the third mar- 


ket day, cut his body into ſeveral 


pieces. If they cut more, or leſs, let 
it be without prejudice. 

5. BET. EI. EN. DO. TOVRE. MA- 
NOM. CONSERONT. VTREIQUE. So- 
PERSTITEBOS, PRAESETE BOS, VINDI- 
CIAS, 8VMVNTO, | 

5. Si qui in jure manum conſerunt, 
utrique ſuperſtitibus praeſentibus vindi- 


cias ſumunſo. 


5. If any join iſſue, let both lay 


hold of the thing in conteſt in the 
preſence of witneſſes. 

6. SET. VECINEIT. ENTER. SE, 1OR- 
CASINT. ENTERA, QVINQVE. PEDEIS, 
OESOCAPIO, NEI. ESTOD. PRAE TOR. 
ARBITROS. TRE, Aro. EOROM, AR= 
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BITRIO, FINIOM. CONTROVERSIAS, 
COMPONITO, | | 

6. Si vicini inter ſe jurgarint, intra 
quinque pedes uſucapio ne efto : Practor 
arbitros tres dato: Eorum arbitrio finium 
controverſias componito. | 

6. If neighbours have a conteſt with 
one another, let not preſcription pre- 
vail with regard to the boundary of 
five feet lying between their lands : 
Let the praetor appoint three arbi- 
trators; and compoſe the controver- 
ſies concerning, the limits, according 
to their report. 

7. ol. TESTIMONIOM, DEFVERIT, 
IS. TERTIEIS. DIEBOS, oB. PORTOM, 
OFVACOLATOM. EITO. 

7. Cui teftimonium defuerit, is tertiis 
diebus ad domum obvagulatum ito. 

7. If a perſon has no witneſs to 
prove that his goods are in another 
man's houſe, let him go thither on the 
third day, and demand entrance with 
outcries to ſearch for them. 

8. TICNOM. IVNCTOM. AEDEBOS, 
VINIAEQVE. NEI., SOLVITO. QVEI. 
OLVD. IVNXSIT. DVPLIONE. LVITO. 

8. Tignum jundtum aefdibus wineae-- 
8 ne ſolvito. Qui illud junxit, duplione 
8 

8. Let no man pull down any part 
of a houſe, that is built joining to his 
own, or to his vineyard. Let the 
perſon, who erected it, pay double 
damages, 

9. QVOM. NEXSOM, FACIET, MANCI- 
PIOMQYE. VTEI. DINCV A. NVNCVPA- 
SIT. 11A. IOVS. ESTOD, 

9. Quum nexum faciet mancipiumque, 
ut lingua nuncuparit, ita jus eſto. 

9. When any one ſhall warrant the 
title of any thing he fells, as the tongue 
8 the words, ſo let the law 


10. PA- 
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IO. PATERFAMILIAS. vrEI. sor ER. 
FAMILIA. PEQVNIAQYE. SOVA. LECA- 
SIT, 17A. IOVS. ESTOD. 

10. Paterfamilias uti ge familid 

ecuniaque ſud legarit, ita jus eſto. 
. * CEOS of : family ſhall 
diſpoſe of his ſlaves, and poſſeſſions by 
his will, ſo let the law be. | 

11. PATREI. EN, DO, FIDIO.,VITAE. 
NECISQVE, POTESTAS. ESTOD, TER- 
GE. IM. VENOM. DARIER. 1OVS, 
ESTOD. SEI. PATER, FIDIOM, TER. 
VENOM. DVIT. FIDIOS. A. PATRE, 
LIEBER. ES Top. | | 

11. Patri in filio vitae neciſque po- 
teſtas efto : Terque illum venum dari jus 
eto. Si pater filium ter venum dederit, 
filius a patre liber eſto. | 

11. Let a father have the power of 
life and death over his ſon : Let it be 
lawful for the ſon to be fold for a ſlave 
three times. If the father ſhall fell his 
ſon three times, let the ſon be free 
from his father. - 

12. ASYOR SOM. HOSTEM. AETERNA., 
AVCTORITAS., ESTOD. 

12. Adverſus peregrinum aeterna 
auctoritas eſtio. 

12. Let the right of a citizen never 
be extinguiſhed by the preſcription of 
a foreigner. | 

13. SEI, QVIS. rovsiosvs. SIET. 
ACNATOROM. CENTILEOMQYE. EN. 
DO. EO. PEQVUNIAQVE. EIVS, POTES- 
TAS. ESTOD. . | 

13. Si quis furioſus fit, agnatorum 
gentiliumque in eo pecunidque ejus poteſtas 
eto. Ek, | 

13. If any one is mad, let his re- 
lations by the father's ſide, and thoſe 
of the ſame family have power over 
him, and his poſſeſſions. 

14. SEI, QVIS. ALIEN AS. AR BOR ES. 


Jingulas 


INIOVRIA. SECVESIT., XXV. AERIS. IN, © 


DV. SINCOLAS. POENAE, SVNTO. 

14. Si quis alienas arbores mjuris 
ſecuerit, viginti quingue librae aeris in 
poenae ſunto. 

14. If any one ſhall cut the trees of 
another wrongfully, let the puniſh- 
ment be twenty five pounds of braſs 
for every one. 

15. QVELI. ALIENAS, AEDES, FRV- 
MENTEIVE, ACERVOM. IVXSTA. AE- 
DEIS. POSITOM. SCIENS. v. M. VSIT. 
VSERITVE. PRAETORIS. ARBITRATVVY. 
VINCTOS, VERBERATOSQVE. ICNE. 
NECATOR. AST. SEI., IMPRVDENS. 
SE. b. M. DAMNOM, DVIT, NOXSIAM. 
SARCITO, Avr. PRAETORIS., ARBI- 


TRATVV. VIRC EIS. CAESOS. POENAM. 
LVITO. 


15. Qui alienas aedes, tive 
acervum juxta aedes pofitum ſciens dolo 
malo uſſit, uſſeritve, praetoris arbitratu 
vinctus verberatuſque igne necator. Aſt 


i imprudens fine dolo malo damnum de- 


derit, noxiam ſarcito, aut praetoris ar- 
bitratu virgis caeſus poenam luito, 

I5. Whoever has burned, or ſhall 
burn deſignedly, and maliciouſly, 
another's houſe, or a ſtack of corn 
ſtanding near his houſe, let him be 
bound, and whipped at the diſcretion 
of the practor, and burned. But, if 
he did the miſchief undeſignedly, and 
without malice, let him repair the 
damage, or be puniſhed for it by 
being whipped at the diſcretion of the 
praetor. 

16. CLANoEM. QVAE. DE. TVOD. 
IN. DV. ALIENOM. ACROM. CADIT. SE, 
FRAVDED. LECERE. LICETO, | 
16. Glandem, quae de tuo in alienum 
agrum cadit, ſine fraude legere liceto. 

16. Let it be lawful for thee to 

Uu 2 gather 
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gather up the fruit, that falls from a 
tree growing on thy land into the land 
of another, without moleſtation. 

17. GY EI. NOX. FRVCEM. ARATRO, 
QVAESITAM. rok TIM. PAVESIT. 
CVESITVE. sEI. POBES. SIET. CERERI, 
SACER, ESTOD. IMPOBES. PRAETORIS, 
ARBITRATVV. VERBERATOS. NOXSI- 
AM. DVPLIONE. SARCITO, 

17. Qui noftu frugem aratro quaeſi- 
tam furtim paverit, ſecueritve, fi puber 
fit, Cereri ſacer eſto : Impuber praetoris 
arbitratu verberatus noxiam duplione 
ſarcito. . 

17. Whoever ſhall privately in the 
night feed, or cut grain raiſed by the 
plough, if a man grown, let him be 
conſecrated to Ceres. If not arrived 
to manhood, let him be whipped at 
the diſcretion of the praetor, and re- 


pair the miſchief by paying double 


damages. 

18. SEI. QVADROPES. PAVPESIEM, 
FAXSIT. QVADROPEDIS. DOMINOS, 
NOXSIAM. SARCITOD. AVT. QVOD. 
NOXSIAM, NOCVIT. DARE. DAMNAS. 
ESTOD. 


18. Si quadrupes damnum fecerit, 
quadrupedis dominus noxiam ſarcito; 
aut quod noxiam nocuit dare damnatuseſto. 

18. If a quadruped ſhall do any 
damage, let the owner of the quadru- 

ed repair the damage; or let him 
we ſentenced to deliver That, which 
cauſed the damage. 

19. SEI. VIR. AVT. MOLIER. ALTER, 
ALTEREI. NONTIOM. MISEIT, DEVOR- 
SIOM. ESTOD. MOLIER. RES. SOVAS. 
SIBEI. HABETO. VIR. MOLIEREI. CLA- 
VEIS. ADIMITOD. EXICITOQYE. 

19. Si vir aut mulier alter alteri 
nuntium miſerit, divortium eſto: Mulier 
res ſuas ſibi babeto; vir mulieri claves 
adimito ej iicitoueg. 
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19. If either the huſband, or the 
wife ſhall ſend notice to the other, let 
this be a divorce: Let the wife have 
her own fortune to herſelf : Let the 
huſband take away the keys from his 
wife, and turn her out of his houſe. 


20. MOLIER. TERTIEIS. NOCTEBOS, 
OESORPATOM. EITO. NEI. ITA. OESOR- 


20. Mulier tertiis nottibus uſurpa- 
tum ito, Ni ita uſurparit, a viro uſu- 
capitor. 

20. Let the wife go three nights to 
diſturb the preſcription. If ſhe has 
not diſturbed the preſcription by this 
method, let her be poſſeſſed by her 


21. QVEI. REM. DE. CYA. CONTRO- 
VERSIA, SIET. IN, DV. SACROM. DE- 
DICASIT. DpVPLION E. POENAM. LVITO. 

21. Qui rem de qua controverſia fit, 
in ſacrum dedicarit, duplione poenam luito. 

21. Whoever ſhall conſecrate to 
religion any thing litigated, let him 
be puniſhed by paying double the 
value of it. 

22. PATRISFAMILIAS, QVEI. EN. 
DO. TESTATO. MORITOR.: QVOIQVE. 
SOVOS. HERES. NEC. ESCIT. ACNA- 
Tos. PROXSVMOS. FAMILIAM. PEQV- 
NIAMQVE. HABETO, 

22. Patrisfamilias, qui inteſtato mo- 
ritur, cuique ſuus beres nec erit, aga- 
tus proximus familiam, pecuniamque ha- 
beto. 

22. When the maſter of a family 
dies inteſtate, and without heirs of his 
blood, let the next of kin by the fa- 
ther's ſide have his ſlaves, and pol- 
ſeſſions. | 4 

23. LEIBERTO. QVEI. EN. DO, TES- 
TATO. MORITOR, QVOIQVE. SOVOS. 


HERES, NEC, ESCIT. PATRONOS. HERES. 
ESTOD, 


23. Liberlo, 


23. Liberto, qui inteſtatò moritur, cui- 
que ſuus beres nec erit, patronus heres 
efto. 


23. When a freed man dies inteſt- 


ate, and without heirs of his blood, 
let his patron be his heir. 

24. SEI. COHEREDES. PARTEM. RE- 
ROM. SINCOLEI. SOVAM. 
MALONT, FAMILIAE. ERCISCVNDAE. 
ARBITROM. SVMONTO. EIQVE. 1OvS. 
ARBITRIOMQVE, - REROM. PERMI- 
TVNTO. ; 

24. Si coheredes partem rerum fin- 
guli ſuam habere malunt, familiae erciſ- 
cendae arbitrum ſumunto, eique jus arbi- 
triumque rerum permittunto. | 

24. If coheirs chuſe to have each 
their own ſhare of the inheritance, let 
them take an arbitrator for the divi- 
ſion of it, and let them leave to him 
the right, and arbitration concerning 
the inheritance. 

25. SEI. QV1S. PRODICOS. 
PRAETOR. EI. BONEIS. SOVEIS. EN, 
DO. TERDEICITO. EN. DO. QVE. Eo. 
PEQVNIAQVE. EIVS. 'ACNATOROM. 


CENTILEOMQVE. POTESTAS. ESTOD. . 


25. Si quis prodigus fit, praetor ei 
Bonis ſuis interdicito; inque eo pecunid- 
que ejus agnatorum gentiliumque poteſtas 
eſto. | 1 

25. If any one is prodigal, let the 
praetor forbid him the uſe of his for- 
tune; and let his relations by the fa- 
ther's ſide, and thoſe of the ſame fa- 


mily have power over him, and his 


poſſeſſions. 
26. SEI. QVIS. DoLEI. MALEI. CAL- 


PAEVE. SVS PECTOS. EN, DO, TOTELA. 


SIET. EIVS. Oy EI. VOLET. NOMEN. 
DEF ERTO. VBEI. DETOLERIT. SEJ, 
DOLEI. MALEI. ARCVESIT, PRAETOR, 
IM. CVM. FLACITIO, 
AST; SEI. TOVTOR, REM. POPILET, 


HABERE. 


SIET... 


REMOVETOD. 
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FORATOS. SIET, DVPLIONE, POENAM, 
LVITO. 


26. Si quis doli mali fraudifue ſuſpec- 
tus in tuteld fit, ejus qui volet nomen 
deferto. Ii detulerit, fi doli mali ar- 
guerit, praetor eum cum flagitio removeto. 
Aſt fi tutor rem pupilli furatus fit, du- 
plione poenam luito. | 

26. If any one is ſuſpected of de- 
ceit, or fraud in a guardianſhip, let 
any perſon, who will, ſue him: After 
he has ſued him, if he proves him 
guilty of the deceit, let the praetor 
remove him with ignominy. But, if 
a guardian has robbed his ward, let 
him be puniſned by paying double 
damages. ä 

27. SEI. QVIS. INTOVRIAM. ALTERI. 
FAXSIT. xxv. AERIS, POEN AEB. SVNTO. 

27. Si quis injuriam alteri fecerit, 
viginti 1 2 librae aeris poenae ſunto. 

27. If any one ſhall do an injury 
to another, let the puniſhment be 
twenty five pounds of braſs. 

28. sEI. MEMBROM. RVPSIT. NET, 
CVM, EO. PACIT, TALIO. ES TOD. 
28. Si membrum ruperit, ni cum eo 
pagit, talio eſto. 5 / 

28, Ifa perſon ſhall break the limb 
of another, and does not agree with 
him, let retaliation take place. 

29. QVEI. NOX. FORTOM. FAXSIT. 
sEI. IM. ALIQYVIPS, OCISIT. IOVRE. 
CAESOS, ESTOD. SEI. LOVCI. FORTOM. 
FAXSIT, TELOQVE. SE. PRAEHENDIER. 
PROHIBESIT. SEI. IM. ALIQYIPS. o- 
CISIT. IOVRE. CAESOS. ESTOD. AST. 
SEI, LOVCI. FORTOM, FAXSIT. NEQVE. 
TELO.SE, PRAEHENDIER. PROHIBESIT. 
SEI. LEBER, SIET. PRAETOR, IM. VER= 
BERARTER, IOVBETOD. EIQVE. QVOT. 
FORTOM, FAXSIT. ADEICITO, SEI. 
SERVOS, SIET. VIRCEIS, CAESOS. Ex. 
SAXSO, DEICITOR, SEI. IMPOBES. SIET. 

| PRAR- 
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PRAETORIS. ARBITRATYV, 
RATOS. NOXSIAM. SARCITO. 

29. Qui nottu furtum fecerit, ſi eum 
aliquis occiderit, jure caeſus eſto. 
luce furtum fecerit, teloque ſe prehendi 
probibuerit, fi eum aliquis occiderit, jure 
caeſus eſto : Sed fi luce furtum fecerit, 
neque telo ſe prehendi prohibuerit, fi liber 
ſit, practor eum verberari jubeto; eique 
cui furtum fecerit, addicito : Si ſer vus 
it, virgis caeſus, ex ſaxo dejicitor, Si 
impuber fit, praetoris arbitratu verbe- 
ratus noxiam ſarcito. 

29. If a perſon ſhall rob in the 
night, and any one ſhall kill him, let 
his death be warranted by law. If he 
ſhall rob by day, and make. uſe of a 
weapon to prevent his being appre- 
hended, if any one ſhall kill him, let 
his death be warranted by law: But, 
if he ſhall rob by day, and not make 
uſe of a weapon to prevent his being 
apprehended, if he is a free man, let 
the praetor order him to be whipped ; 
and deliver him over as a ſlave to the 
perſon he robbed : If he is a ſlave, let 
him be whipped, and caſt down the 
Tarpeian rock. If he is not arrived 
to manhood, let him be whipped at 
the diſcretion of the praetor, and re- 
pair the damage. 

30. FORTA. PER. LANCEM. LICI- 
OMQVE. CONCEPTA. VTEI. MANIFES- 
TA, VINDICATO. 

30. Furta per lancem liciumgque con- 
cepta, ut manifeſta, vindicato. 

30. Let him puniſh thefts, when 
the goods are found upon a ſearch, in 
the ſame manner as if the thief had 
been taken in the fact. 

31. STATOLOBEROM. VENOM. DA- 
RIER. LICETO. DVM. NEI. QVID. AS- 
VORSOM, EIVS. STATOM. FVAT. 

31. Statu liberum venum dart liceto ; 


VERBE- 
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dum ne quid adverſum ejus ſtatum ſu- 
erit. 

31. Let it be lawful for that man 
to be ſold for a ſlave, who is ordered 
by his maſter's will to be made free 
upon ſome condition not yet perform- 
ed; provided nothing is done to diſ- 
able him from performing that con- 
dition. 


DE JURE PUBLICO. 
Of public right. 


1. REM. VBEI. PACONT. OR ANT 0 
NEI. PACONT, ANTE. MEDIDIEM, EN, 
DO. COMITIO, -AVT. EN, DO. FORO, 
CAVSAM. CONICIVNTO. POST. MEDI- 
DIEM. PRAESETED. AMBOBOS. LEITEM, 
ADEICITO. sol. OCASOS, SOPREMA, 
TEMPESTAS. ESTOD, 

I. Rem ubi pagunt, oranto : Ni pa- 
gunt, ante meridiem in comitio, aut in 
foro cauſam agunto. Poſt meridiem, 
praeſentibus ambobus, litem addicito. Sol 
occaſus ſuprema tempeſtas eſto. 

1. If the parties agree, let them 
pray judgement according to that a- 
greement : If they do not agree, let 
them plead their cauſe before noon in 
the comitium, or in the forum. In the 
afternoon, let the praetor give judge- 
ment in the preſence of both parties. 
Let the ſetting of the ſun be the laſt 
hour. | 

2. ASIDVO. VINDEX. ASIDVOS, ES- 
TOD. PROLETARIO, QVOI, QYVEIVIS. 
VOLET. VINDEX. ESTOD. 

2. Aſfiduo vindex aſſiduus eſto: Pro- 
letario cui quivis volet, vindex eſto. 

2. Let a rich man be bail for a rich 
man; and let any one, who will, be 
bail for a poor man. | 

3. QVEI. SE. SEIERIT. TESTARIER. 
LIBRIPENSVE, FVERIT, NEL, TEST IMOo- 

| NIOM, 
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NIOM. FARIATOR. IMPROBOS. INTES- 
TABELISQVE. ESTOD. | 

3. Qui ſe ſroerit teftari, libripenſve 
fuerit, ni teſtimonium fari velit, impro- 
bus inteſtabiliſque eſto. 75 

3. Whoever has ſuffered himſelf 
to be cited as a witneſs, or been a 
weigher of money, and refuſes to give 
his teſtimony, let him be deemed a 
wicked man, and incapable of being 
a witneſs, 

4. sel. PATRONOS. CLIENTET, 
FRAVDEM. FAXSIT. PATRONOS. CLI1- 
ENTIS. DEIVEIS. SACER, ESTOD. 

4. Si patronus clienti fraudem fecerit, 
patronus clientis divis ſacer eſto. 

4. If a patron ſhall defraud his 
client, let the patron of ſuch client be 
conſecrated to the gods. 

5. NEXSO, SOLVTOQYE. FORCTEI. 
SANATEIQVE, EIDEM. IOVS. ES ro. 

5. Nexo ſolutoque, forfti ſanatique 
idem jus eſto. | 

g. Let the debtor, who is in bond- 
age, enjoy the ſame right with him, 
who is releaſed; and the ſtranger, who 
returns to his duty, enjoy the ſame 
right with the Roman, who never fell 
from it, | 

6. PEQVNIAM. QVEI. NANCITOR. 
HABETO, SEI. QVID. PICNORIS. NAN- 
CITOR. sIBEI. HABETO. 

6. Pecuniam qui nanciſcitur, babeto: 
Si quid pignoris nanciſcitur, ſibi habeto. 

6. If a perſon has acquired any 
poſſeſſions, let him have them: If he 
has acquired any pledge, let him have 
it to himſelf. 

7. SEI. Is. OCENTASIT, CAS- 
MENVE. coN DVI T. op. ALTERI. 
FLACITIOM. FAXSIT,KAPITAL, ESTOD. 

7. Si quis occentarit, carmenve con- 
diderit, quod alteri flagitium fecerit, ca- 
Pital eſto. 


7. If any one ſhall publiſh ſlander, 
or write verſes to the defamation of 
another, let the offence be capital. 

8. QVEI. PERDVELEM. CONCITASIT, 


QVEIVE. CEIVEM. PERDVELEI, TRANS 


DVIT. KAPITAL. ESTOD. 

8. Qui perduellem concitaverit, quive 
civem perdueili tradiderit, capital efto. 

8. Whoever ſhall excite an enemy 
to make war againſt the Romans, or 
deliver up a citizen to an enemy, let 
the offence be capital. 

9. PREIVILECIA. NEI. IROCANTO, 
NEI. VE, DE. KAPITE, CEIVIS, NISEIT. 
MAXSVMO, COMITIATVY, FERVNTO, 

9. Privilegia ne irroganto, neue de 
capite civis niſi maximo comitiatu ferunto. 

9. Let them enact no private laws, 
nor try a citizen for his life, othetwiſe 
than in the greateſt comitiatus, 

10. PATREBes. VM. PLEBED, co- 
NVBIA. NEI. svxro. 

10. Patribus cum plebe connubia ne ſunto. 

10. Let there be no intermarri 


between, the patricians, and the ple- 


beians. 

11. IOVSVS. POPLET. SOFRACIAQVE. 
SVNTO. QVODCVOMQYE. POSTREMOM. 
POPLOS. IOVSIT, ID. IOVS, RATOMQYE. 
ESTOD. TOR | 

11. Juſſus populi ſuffragiaque ſunts. 
Quodcumque poſtremitm populus juſſit, id 
jus ratumque eſto. | 

11. Let there be a command, and 
ſuffrages of the people. Whatever the 
people ſhall command laſt, let that be 
law, and valid. 


12. QVEI. IOVDEX, QVEIVE. Ax B I- 


TER. IOVREDATOS, OB. REM. 1OVDI- 
KANDAM. PEQYNIAM. CEPET. KAPI- 
TAL. ESTOD. 

12. Qui judex, qui ve arbiter jure da- 
tus 0b rem judicandam pecuni am ceperit, 


capital efto. 
* 12. If 


— — wht <4 _ 
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12. If any judge, or arbitrator ap- 
ointed by law ſhall take money for a 


judgement to be given, let the crime 


be capital. 


13. QVEI. FALSOM. TESTIMONIOM. 
DIXSERIT. EX. SAXSO. DEICITOR. 
I 3. Wi falſum teſtimonium dixerit, 
Jan "_ 
any one ſhall give a falſe 
i let him be thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock. 1 

14. QVEI. ADORAT. LECE. SEL. 
PLVVS. PETET. Au. 1OVS. SIET, 
CAVSA. CADITO. 

14. Qui agit lege, fi plus petet quam 
jus fit, cauſd cadito. 

14. If a ſuitor prays for more 
than the law allows, let him loſe his 
cauſe. 

15. IOVRIS. IOVRANDI, AD. STRIN- 
CENDAM, FIDEM. MAXSVMA, VIS, 
ESTOD, 

16. Furigurandi ad fringendam fidem 
maxima vis eſto. 

15. Let an oath be of the greateſt 
force to inſure credit. 

16. QVEI. CALIM., EN. DO. VRBE, 
Nox. COIT. COIVERIT, KAPITAL. ES- 
obo. 

16. Qui clam in urbe nou coit, coi- 
verit, capital eſto. 

16. Whoever aſſembles, or ſhall 
aſſemble in the city privately in the 
night, let the crime be capital. 

17. VNCIASIO. FOENOSE. NEI. QYVIS. 
PLVVS. EXSERCEROD. SEI. QVIS. ALI- 
VTA., FAXSIT. QVADRYPLIONE. POE- 

NAM. LVITO, Sk 
. Unciario foenore ne quis plus exer- 
ceto. Si quis aliter fecerit, quadruplione 
TP 6. 
7, Le no man take more intereſt 
for * 70 than one per cent. every 
month. If any one ſhall do otherwiſe, 
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let him be amerced in four times the 
ſum. 

18, SEI. QVIS, EX. LEIBERTATED. 
IN. DV, SERVITVTEM. ASERITOR, 
PRAETOR. SECVNDVM. LEIBERTATEM, | 
VINDICIAS. DATOD. QVEI. VINDICIAS,| 
TOLLIT. SPONSORES. IOVDICIO. $18. Þ 
TIER. DATOD. a 

18. Si quis ex libertate in ſervituten | 
aſſeritur, pratetor ſecundum libertatem 
vindicias dato. Qui vindicias tollit, ® 
ſponſores judicio ſiſti dato. * 1 

18. If any one ſuppoſed to be free, 
is claimed as a flave, let the praetot 
decree the poſſeſſion in favor of liberty; 
And let the man, who has obtained | 
this decree for the poſſeſſion, give. 
ſureties to produce the Brine: * che 
trial. | 

19. AMBITOS. PARIETIS, $9708 | 
10S. PES. EST obo. 1 
4 19. Ambitus Parietis / en, Js 4 
efto. 


19. Let there be a ſ 


pace of two = b 
and a half round the outer wall of 3 
every houſe. | 


-- 


1 F 
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Laws concerning religious rites.” 


I. PRAECO,  FONVS. ENDEICITO. 1 
DOMINOS. rox kRIS. EN. LVD EIS. 4s 
CENSO.” LICTOREBOSQUVE. OETITOR» | 
EN. DO, FONERE. TRIBOS, RICINIZIS 
RICA. PORPOREA. DECEMQYE. ;TiBI- 
CINEBOS. OETIER. LICETO. noc. PLYVE, l 
N EI. FACITO. ö 

I. Praeco funus FRY 


af . £8 £ 
# I 
* 
Dominus 
* 
4+ 


Funeris in ludis accenſo liftoribuſque — 1 


tor. In funere tribus riciniis, ricd ] 

pured, decemgue tibicinibus uti 2 

8 plus ne facito. | 
. Let the cryer proclaim the fu- 


Ku Let the maſter of the fort 
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in the games, make uſe of a public 
officer, and lictors. Let it be lawful 
for him to make uſe of three ſquare 
mantles in the funeral, a purple fillet 
for the head, and ten players on the 
flute. Let him do no more than this. 

2. SERVILIS. VNCTVRA. CIRCOM- 
POTATIOQVE. VOM. FONVS. EXSEQYI- 
ANTOR, VINEI, VE, RESPERSIO. NET, 
FVAT. ACERAS. SEPOLCREIS, Avr. 
LoN OAS. KORONAS. NEI. EN, DO. po- 
NITO. 

2. Servilis unftura, circumpotatioque, 
quum funus exequiantur, vinive reſperſio 
ne fiat. Acerras ſepulchris, aut longas 
coronas ne imponito. 

2. Let not the body of a ſlave be 
anointed; let there be no drinking 
round a dead body, when they * 
form the funeral rites, nor ſprinklin 
of wine. Let none place altars with 
perfumes, or feſtoons on the ſepulchres. 

3. MVRIN AM. NOR TVO. NEI. Ex- 
DITO, 

3. Murinam mortuo ne indito. 

3. Let none pour wine mixed with 
precious ointment into dead bodies. 

4. PLVSA. FONERA, vxEI. NEI. FA- 
CITO. NEI. VE. PLVSEIS. LECTOS. EN. 
DO. FERTO. 

4. Plura funera uni ne facito : Neve 
lures lectos inferto. 

4. Let none make more than one 
funeral for one perſon: Nor carry 
more than one bier in the funeral pro- 
ceſſion. | 

5. NEI. VE. AVSOM. ADVITO. AST. 
Gol. AVSO. DENTEIS. VINCTEI. 


SIENT. IM. VM. OLO. SEPELIRE, VRE- 


RE. VE. SE. FRAVDED. LICETO. 

5. Neve aurum addito : Sed cui auro 
dentes vintii fint, eum cum illo ſepelire 
urereve fine fraude liceto. 


5. Let none make uſe of gold in 
Vol., IV. | 
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. 
funerals: But, if the teeth of any per- 
ſon were faſtened with gold, let none 
be impeached for burying, or burning 
him with that gold. 

6. HOMINI. MORTVO. OSA, NEI. 
LECITO. qyo. POST. FONVS, FACIAT. 
EXST RA. YAM. SEI, GIs. FORIS., 
MILITIAEQVE.-MORTVOS. SIET, 

6. Homini mortuo ofſa ne legito, quo 
Poſtea funus faciat ; extra quam fi quis 
foris militiaeque mortuus fit. 

6. Let none gather up the bones of 
a dead body in order to make a fune- 
ral afterwards, unleſs the perſon died 
abroad, and in war. i 

7. HOMINEM. MORTVOM. EN. DO, 
VRBE. NEI. SEPELITO. NEI. VE. VRITO. 

7. Hominem mortuum in urbe ne ſe- 
pelito, neve urito. 

7. Let none bury, or burn a dead 
body in the city, 

8. ROCOM, ASCIA, NEI. POLITO, 

8. Rogum aſcid ne polito. 

8. Let none poliſh the billets of a 
funeral pile with a plane. 

9. ROCOM. BVSTOM. VE. NOVOM. 
PROPIVS. AEDEIS. ALIENAS. Lx. PE- 
DEIS. INVEITO. DOMINO, NEI, ADI- 
CITO. NEI. VE. FOROM. SEPOLCRET. 
BVSTOM. VE, OESOCAPITO, 

9. Rogum buſtumve novum propius 
aedes alienas ſexaginta pedes invito do- 
mino ne adjicito: Neve forum ſepulchri 
buſtumve uſucapito. 

9. Let no one erect a funeral pile, 
or a new ſepulchre, nearer to another's 
houſe than ſixty feet, without leave of 
the owner : Neither let any one enjoy 
the porch of a ſepulchre, or the ſe- 
pulchre itſelf, by preſcription. 

IO. Vo. FONVS. EXFERTOR, NEI. 
ENCOMITIATO. | 


10. Quum funys exfertur, ne incomi- 
tiato, 


XxX EY 10, Whilſt 


Om I one 
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10. Whilſt the funeral is proceed- 
ing through the city, let not the co- 
mitia be held. 

11. MOLIERES. FACIEM. N EI. CAR- 
PVN TO. NEI, VE. CENAS. RADvVN Tro. 
LESOM, FONERIS, NEC. HABENTO. 

11. Mulieres faciem ne carpunto ; 
neve genas radunto : Leſſum funeris erg 
nec Habento. 

11. Let not women ſcratch their 
faces; nor tear- their cheeks; nor 
uſe lamentations on account of a fu- 
neral. ; 

12. HONORATOROM. VIROROM. 
LAVDES. EN. DO. CONTIONE, MEMO- 
RAN TOR. EASQVE. NAENIAE. AD, TI- 
BICINEM. PROSEQYVVNTOR. 

12. Honoratorum virorum laudes in 
concione memorantor; eaſque naeniae ad 
tibicinem proſequuntor. 

12, Let the praiſes of honoured 
men be diſplayed in an aſſembly of 
the people; and let mournful ſongs, 
accompanied with a flute, attend thoſe 
praiſes. - | 
13. EI. KORONAM. PARET. IPSVS. 
PEQYNIA. VE. EIVs. VIRTVTIS. bi- 
DITOR. IPSEIQVE. MOR TVO. PAREN- 
TIBVSQVE. EIVS. QVOM. ENTVS. po- 
SITOS. EST. QVOMQVE. FOR1S. EXFER- 
TOR.IMPOSIT A. SE. FRAVDED. ESTOD. 

13. Qui coronam pararit ipſe, pecu- 
nave ejus, virtutis ergo dator ei: Igſi- 
que mortuo, et parenti ejus, quum intus 

t Nat. Hiſt. B. xxi. c. 3. 


* * * But it behooved me neither to make no mention of 
the Roman laws, which we find written in the twelve 
tables, ſince they are ſo venerable in themſelves, and ſo far 
ſuperior to Thoſe of the Greeks, nor to extend the account 
of them further than was neceſſary. 
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whilſt the body remains in the houſe, 


" 
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poſitus eſt, quumque foris exfertur, im- 


ofita fine fraude eſto. 
F 13. If any one had obtained a crown 
himſelf, or his ſlaves, or horſes for 
him, let it be given to him on account 
of his merit: And, after he 1s dead, 
let the crown be placed on his, and his 
father's head with impunity, as well 


as when it is carried out to be buried. 


There has been a great controverſy 
among the learned concerning the 
ſenſe of the laſt law. I have tranſlated 
it according to That, which * Pliny 
has given to it; and, according to 
him alſo, I have ſaid, in the law itſelf, 
pecuniave, inſtead of pecuniaeve; and 
virtutis, inſtead of virtutisve. By 
this means, the law becomes intelli- 
gible, which it was not before. I have, 
alſo, ſaid in the law, parentibuſque, in- 
ſtead of parentaleboſque, and have ren- 
dered parentibus, by parenti, upon the 
authority of Cicero, who, in explain- 
ing this law, ſays, et ejus parents. 

The reader will find that, in tranſ- 
lating theſe laws, I have given a ſenſe 
to many paſſages in them, that may 
ſeem uncommon at firſt ſight ; but, 
if he pleaſes to conſult the interpre- 
tations, which the civilians have given 
to theſe paſſages, I believe he will find 
my tranſlation to be juſtified by them. 


u De Legib. B. ii. c. 24. 
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XLV. After the ſubverſion of the decemyirate, the firſt 
perſons, who were inveſted with the conſular dignity by the 
people in an aſſembly of the centuries, being, as I faid, 
Lucius Valerius Potitus, and Marcus Horatius Barbatus, 
theſe magiſtrates, who were themſelves of a popular diſpo- 
ſition, and had inherited theſe principles from their anceſtors, 
adhering to the promiſes they had made to the plebeians, 
when they perſuaded them to lay down their arms, that, in 
their whole adminiſtration, they would conſult the intereſt of 
the people, enacted ſeveral laws, in the aſſemblies by centu- 
ries, which I need not take any notice of, and with which the 
patricians were diſſatisfied, though aſhamed to oppoſe them, 
but particularly That, which ordains that the laws, paſſed by 
the people in their aſſemblies by tribes, ſhould bind all the 


27* Nous Exveweravo—arnys TE TIVAS 
ven dechet Y Theſe laws are let 
forth by » Livy, from whom I ſhall 
tranſcribe them. The firſt, after That 
already mentioned by our author, re- 
ſtored the appeal to the people from 
the magiſtrates, which the decemvirs 
had aboliſhed, and made it capital for 
any perſon to create any magiſtrate 
without an appeal to them. Ne quis 
ullum magiſtratum ſine provocatione cre- 
aret : Qui creaſſet, eum jus faſque eſſet 
occidi: Neve ea caedes capitalis noxae 
haberetur. So that, from my time, 
there lay an appeal to the people, even 
from 4 3 The ſceond re- 
lated to the renovation of an old law, 
mentioned by * our author, in virtue 
of which the perſons of the tribunes 
were to be held ſacred. The third law 


» B. iii. c. 5 5. 


their poſterity, inſpire. 
x See the ſixth book, c. 89. 


was brought in by M. Duilius, one of 
the tribunes, and paſſed: By this it 
was enacted that, whoever left the 
people without their tribunes, and 
created a magiſtrate without an appeal 
to Ge people, ſhould be whipped, and 
beheaded. Y M. Duilius deinde tribunus 
plebis plebem rogavit, plebsque ſcivit; 
qui plebem fine tribunis reliquiſſet, quique 
magiſtratum ſine provocatione creaſſet, 
tergo et capite puniretur. Thus we ſee 
that the Romans were not only brave 
enough to bring about a revolution, 


| by which tyranny was aboliſhed, but 
a 


o wiſe enough to aſſert their liberty 
in the plaineſt, and ſtrongeſt terms, 
and to ſecure it at once with all the 
precautions, that wiſdom could ſug- 
geſt, or a regard to themſelves, and 


r Livy, B. iii. c. 55. 


XX 2 Romans 
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Romans without diſtinction, and have the ſame force with 


Thoſe, which ſhould be paſſed in the aſſemblies by centuries : 

And the puniſhments appointed againſt ſuch, as ſhould abro- 
gate, or tranſgreſs this law, if convicted thereof, were death, 
and the confiſcation of their fortunes: This law put an end 
to the cavils made uſe of, before, by the patricians againſt 
the plebeians, when they refuſed obedience to the laws en- 
acted by the latter, and would not allow, upon any account, 
that Thoſe paſſed in the aſſemblies by tribes, were binding 
to the whole body of the commonwealth, but only to the 


plebeians; but allowed that they themſelves, as well as the 


reſt of the citizens, were concluded by the Re e of the 
aſſemblies by centuries. It was obſerved before that, in the 
aſſemblies by tribes, the plebeians, and the poorer ſort were 
ſuperior to the patricians; but, in the aſſemblies by cen- 
turies, the patricians, though far leſs numerous, were ſupe- 
rior to the plebeians. 

XLVI. This law being enacted by the conſuls, together 
with ſome others of a popular nature, immediately the 
tribunes, looking upon this as a proper time to puniſh Ap- 
| Pius, and his collegues, reſolved to ſummon them to appear 
before the people, not all together, leſt they might aſſiſt one 
another, but one by one: For they concluded that, by this 
means, they would the more eaſily be brought to juſtice. 
They conſidered which of them it was moſt proper to begin 
with, and determined to try Appius firſt, who was odious 
to the people on account both of his other crimes, and of 


the outrages he had lately been guilty of with regard to 
Virginia: 
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Virginia: For they judged that, if they convicted him, they 
ſhould eaſily get the better of the others; whereas, if they 
ſhould begin with thoſe of a lower rank, they imagined that 
the reſentment of the citizens, which is always more violent 

in the firſt conteſts, would grow languid with regard to the 
moſt conſiderable men, if theſe ſhould be tried laſt, which 
had often happened before. Having reſolved upon this, 
they ordered the decemvirs to be ſecured; and appointed 
Virginius to be the accuſer of Appius, without drawing lots. 
Aſter that, Appius, being cited before the tribunal of the 
people to anſwer an accuſation, exhibited againſt him 
in their aſſembly by Virginius, deſired time to prepare 
himſelf for his defence; but, being committed to cuſtody 
till he ſhould be tried (for he was not allowed to be bailed) 
he was put to death in priſon before the day appointed for 
his trial, as it was generally ſuſpected, by order of the tri- 
bunes; but others, who deſired to wipe off this aſperſion, 
gave out that he banged himſelf. After him, Spurius 
Oppius was brought before the people by Publius Numi- 
torius, another of the tribunes; and, being allowed to make 
his defence, was unanimouſly condemned; ſent to priſon, 
and put to death the ſame day: The reſt of the decemvirs 
puniſhed themſelves by a voluntary exile, before they were 


accuſed; and the quaeſtors confiſcated the fortunes both of 
| thoſe 1 had been put to death, and of thoſe who had fled. 


28. Avlos tavlov avagnraper Gees. put himſelf to death : — Pro- 
Livy does not ſay how he died; but difta dies adeſſet, Appius fibi mortem 
affirms, in ſo many words, that he conſcivit. 

B. iii. C 58. e 
Marcus 
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Marcus Claudius, who had attempted to take away Virginia, 
as his ſlave, was alſo accuſed by Icilius her ſpouſe : However, 
by laying the fault onAppius,who hadordered him to commit 
that crime, he eſcaped death ; but was condemned to per- 
petual baniſhment. As for the others, who had been the 
inſtruments of the decemvirs in any iniquitous action, none 
were brought to a public trial; but an impunity was granted 
to them all. Marcus Duilius, one of the tribunes, was the 
author of this meaſure, the citizens being already diſſatisfied, 
and expecting to be treated like enemies. 

XLVII. After the domeſtic troubles were appeaſed, the 
conſuls aſſembled the ſenate, and procured a decree to be 
paſſed impowering them to lead out the forces immediately 
againſt the enemy; and the people having confirmed the 
decree of the ſenate, Valerius, one of the conſuls, marched 
againſt the Aequi, and the Volſci, with one half of the army 
(for theſe two nations had joined their forces) and, knowing 
that the Aequi were elated with their former ſucceſſes, and 
entertained a great contempt-of the Roman army, he had a 
mind to encreaſe their preſumption, and confidence, by 
infuſing into them a falſe opinion that he apprehended an 
ingagement, and affected in his whole conduct the appear- 
ance of fear: For he placed his camp upon an eminence of 
difficult acceſs; ſurrounded it with a deep ditch, and fortified 
it with high palllades; and, when the enemy provoked him 
to battle, which they often did, and reproached him with 
cowardiſe, he bore it with patience, and remained quiet: 
But, after he had received intelligence that their beſt forces 


Were 


* 
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were marched out to lay waſte the territories of the Hernici, 
and the Latines, and that thoſe left to guard the camp, were 


neither many in number, nor good troops, he thought this 
a proper opportunity to execute his deſign; and, leading out 
his army in order of battle, he advanced with an intent to 
ingage; but none coming out to encounter him, he remained 
quiet that day: The day after, he led his army to their 
camp, which was not very ſtrong. When the forces, that 
were before gone out to lay waſte ** the country, heard that 
their camp was beſieged, they appeared, though not in a 
body, and in good order, but ſcattered, and in {mall parties, 
every one coming up as he could: As ſoon as thoſe in the 
camp ſaw their own men advancing, they took courage, and 
ſallied out in a body. Upon this, a great battle inſued, and 
many fell on both ſides: The Romans, gaining the victory, 
put to flight thoſe, with whom they were ingaged hand to 
hand; and, purſuing ſuch as fled, killed ſome, and made 
others priſoners. After this victory, Valerius overrun the 
enemy's country with impunity, and laid it waſte. - 
* XL. VIE. On the other fide, Marcus Horatius, who had 
been ſent againſt the Sabines, hearing of the exploits of his 
collegue, marched out of his camp alfo, and preſently ad- 
vanced with all his forces againſt the enemy, who were not 
inferior to him in number, and perfectly acquainted with 
29* Tue xogas. So we mult read Fpvituv Te xa Ad\muv ys, and never 
this, or rue ue, inſtead of ru aste, mentioned any town they propoſed to 
which ſtands in all the editions, and beſiege: And if he had, he would 
manuſcripts; becauſe our author be- never have called it agu, but was 


fore told us that the forces of the ene - and even to this, 4T: ras agorouar, is, 
my were gone out en. weorouny Tys in NO degree, applicable. 


the 
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the art of war : For they all fought with ſpirit, and great 
boldneſs, the conſequence of their former victories; and 
particularly their commander, who was not only a good gene- 
ral, but alſo a man of perſonal bravery: However, theRoman 
horſe behaving themſelves with diſtinguiſhed courage, the 
conſul obtained a moſt illuſtrious victory, killing many of 
the enemy, and taking more of them priſoners; he alſo 
made himſelf maſter of their camp, which they had aban- 
doned, and in which he found all their baggage, and all the 
booty they had taken in their excurſions into the territories 
of the Romans; and here he found, and recovered a great 
number of his own people, who had been taken priſoners: 
For the Sabines deſpiſed the Romans ſo far, that To had 
not ſent away their booty before the battle. All the 5 
therefore, of the Sabines he diſtributed among the ſoldiers, 
after he had ſelected ſuch a part of them, as he deſigned to 
conſecrate to the gods; and the booty, which had been taken 
from the Romans, he reſtored to the owners. 
XLIX. Having performed theſe things, he ret to 
Rome with his army: And Valerius came thither at the 


5 ſame time : And both of them, being greatly elated with 


their victories, expected illuſtrious triumphs; but the 
event did not anſwer their expectations: For the ſenate al- 
ſembling in order to defeat their views, while they lay in- 
camped without the city in the field called the field of 
Mars, and being informed of the exploits of both, would not 
ſuffer them to perform the triumphal ſacrifice : Many of the 


ſenators oppoſed their demand pen. and particularly Caius 
Claudius, 
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Claudius, the uncle, as I faid, of Appius, who had eftabliſhed 
the oligarchy, and lately been put to death by the tribunes : 
He objected to them the laws they had enacted, by which 
they had weakened the power of the ſenate, and the other 
meaſures they had. taken during the whole courſe of their 
magiſtracy ; and, laſt of all, the death of ſome of the de- 
cemvirs, and the confiſcation of the fortunes of others, whom 
they had betrayed to the tribunes, contrary to their oaths, 
and to the treaties: For he ſaid that, by the convention 
entered into upon the victims between the patricians and 
the plebeians, all were intitled to an impunity, and to an 
amneſty for every thing that was paſt. To this he added 
that Appius had not fallen by his own hand, but by the 
treachery of the tribunes, who had taken him off before his 
trial, that he might not, when tried, obtain either leave 
to defend himſelf, or compaſſion ; which, if he had been 
brought to his trial, would never have been refuſed to a 
man of his dignity, who had done many great ſervices to 
the commonwealth, while he implored the faith of a treaty 
confirmed by oaths, in confidence of which mankind ac- 
commodate their differences, and preſented himſelf, with 
his children, and relations before the people, whoſe pity his 
very habit of a ſuppliant, and many othercircumſtances could 
not have failed to excite. All theſe accuſations having been 
thrown out againſt the conſuls by Caius Claudius, the ſe- 
nators, who were preſent, concluded that they ought to 
content themſelves with not being puniſhed : But that they 
Vol. IV. „ had 
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had not the leaſt pretence to a triumph, or to any other 


favors of that nature. 


L. The ſenate having rejected the demand of a triumph, 
Valerius, and his collegue were full of reſentment; and, 
looking upon themſelves to be highly affronted, they aſſem- 
bled the people; and, after many invectives againſt the ſe- 
nate, they obtained the triumph from the former by a law, 
which the tribunes propoſed in their favor, andꝰ were the 


30 TTgwlor Pucci Gr lo eic N- 


10 & ever To thes, Glareanus, and, after 


him; M. **, without naming the 
former, have obſerved that our author 
contradicts himſelf here; becauſe he 
had ſaid, before, that Servilius ob- 


tained the honor of a triumph from 


the people after the ſenate had refuſed 
it. But this is a miſtake in both thoſe 
authors: For Servilius did not obtain 
his triumph, like Valerius and Hora- 
tius, by virtue of a vote paſſed by the 
people; but, as he ſays himſelf, he 
derived the power of triumphing from 
his own exploits, and the army, which 
had ſerved under him; *«y wage rwv 
taxuly Weattw!, Kat T& CVVRYWIITRUENS 
Soalevuals tx av THY TE WopaTeve—££2010, 
The people did not indeed contradict 
him, and even attended his triumph, 
but they paſſed no vote in favor of it. 
Theſe two caſes, therefore, are very 
different; and we find not only by our 
author, but alſo by * Livy, that Va- 
lerius and Horatius were the firſt per- 
ſons, who triumphed by the order of 
the people, without the authority of 
the ſenate : Tum primum, ſine auctori- 
late ſenatus, populi juſſu triumphatum eſt. 


2B, vi. c. 30, 


I am not at all ſurpriſed that M. * ** 
ſhould think that our author contra- 
dicts himſelf; becauſe he has added to 
the words quoted by me from the 
ſixth book thoſe which follow, and 
for which there is not the leaſt au- 
thority in the Greek text; que ſes belles 
attions—Pautoriſent a recevoir du peuple 
les honneurs que le ſenat lui a refuſes, 
So that, it 1s not Dionyſius, who con- 
tradicts himſelf; but his tranſlator, 
who has miſled himſelf. But the tri- 


- umph of theſe conſuls is attended with 


another difficulty, which muſt not be 
paſſed over in ſilence. The Faſti Ca- 
pitolini make Valerius triumph on the 
ides of the month Sextilis, that is, the 
27th of the Julian Auguſt ; and Ho- 
ratius on the ſeventh of the kalends of 
September, that is, the ſeventh of the 
Julian September, in the year of Rome 
304, according to that computation, 
which is the 305th of Varro, and the 
306th of our author, and of Cato: 
The conſequence of all this is, that, 
according to the two firſt, they tri- 
umphed during the third year of the 
decemvirate, or more properly before 
the expir.:ion of it; in other words, 


v B. iii, c. 63. en 
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firſt of all the Romans, who introduced this cuſtom. 


This 


gave occaſion to freſh diſputes, and accuſations urged 


that the third year of the decemvirate, 
and the year of theſe conſuls was one 
and the ſame year. This opinion, I 
find, Dodwell has embraced ; and yet 
many arguments may be brought, 
both from our author and Livy, in 
oppoſition to it, and in ſupport of 
That, which Dionyſius has adopted; 
namely, that the year of this conſulſhip 
was diſtinct from, and ſubſequent to, 
thelaſt year of the decemvirate : Even 
Dodwell himſelf. is forced to have re- 
courſe to two ſuppoſitions in order to 
maintain the computation of Varro ; 
[ call them ſuppolitions, becaule they 
are not in fact founded on the autho- 
rity of any author: The firſt is, that 
Valerius, and Horatius entered upon 
their magiſtracy qp the ides of Decem- 
ber of the Varronian year 305: And 
the ſecond, that this year, which he 
ſays began on the ides of May in the 
Varronian year 304, comprehended 
18 months. Nothing leſs than theſe 


two aſſumptions was neceſſary to ſup- 


port this opinion. I own indeed that 
the conſuls of the year 312 entered 
upon their magiſtracy on the ides of 
December, as our author ſays ex- 
preſsly. From whence Dodwell con- 
cludes that Valerius,, and Horatius 
entered upon theirs at the ſame time : 
His reaſon is, becauſe Dionyſius does 
not ſay that the former were the firſt 
conſuls, who entered upon their magi- 
ſtracy on the ides of December. 
I think, this argument may be turned 
upon him: For, if, from the year 306, 


*B, xi, c. 63. 


But, 


as he contends, the ides of December 
had been the ſtated time for the con- 
ſuls to enter upon their magiſtracy, 
our author needed not to have ſaid 


that the conſuls of the year 312 en- 


tered upon theirs on that day. But 
It is not improbable that theſe conſuls 
were choſen later than uſual ; becauſe, 
the year before, there had been firſt 
military tribunes, who, being deterred 
by ſome omens, abdicated their magi- 
ſtracy, after they had held it only ſe- 
venty three days: Upon their abdi- 
cation, the ſenate, according to cuſtom, 
chole interreges, who referred it to the 
determination of the people whether 
they would chuſe military tribunes, or 
conſuls; and they reſolving to chuſe 
conſuls, the patricians ſtood candidates 
for this magiſtracy, two of whom were 
choſen. All theſe things, I ſay, may 
probably, have occaſioned the conſuls 
of the following year to be choſen, 
and conſequently to enter upon their 
magiſtracy later than uſual. I ſhall, 
now, proceed to ſhew that the third, 
and laſt year of the decemvirate was 
complete before Valerius, and Hora- 
tius were choſen conſuls, and conſe- 
quently that the year of their conſul- 
ſhip did not coincide with the laſt 
year of the decemvirate. There are 
many paſſages, both in our author, 


and in Livy, that inſinuate this very 


ſtrongly ; but I ſhall only quote one 
from each, which do ſomething more; 
they prove it. The firſt ſhall be taken 


from the ſpeech of Virginius in“ Livy, 
dB. iii, c. 56. 
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by 
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by the plebeians againſt the patricians; which were inflamed 
by the daily harangues, and invectives of the tribunes againſt 
the ſenate. But the thing, which exaſperated the plebeians 
the moſt, was a jealouſy, confirmed by the artifice of the 
tribunes, and encreaſed by unavowed reports, and not a few 
conjectures, that the patricians deſigned to aboliſh the laws, 
which had been enacted by Valerius, and his collegue; and 
a ſtrong opinion of this, which was little leſs than an aſ- 
ſurance, poſſeſſed the minds of the people. Theſe were 
the tranſactions of this conſulſhip. „ 1 

LI. The conſuls of the following year were Larus 


Herminius, and Titus Verginius, who were ſucceeded by 
Marcus Ge #*######*#%#*##*+#*#*% #*#* #* #* 
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when he is accuſing Appius: He tells 
him that he will paſs over all the ac- 
cumulated acts of wickedneſs, and 
injuſtice he had been guilty of during 


two years; Omnium igitur tibi, Appt 


Claudi, quae impie nefarieque per bien- 
nium alia ſuper alia es auſus, gratiam 
facio. Theſe two years plainly relate 
to the two laſt of the decemvirate; 
becauſe all authors agree that Appius 
had gained univerſal applauſe by his 
behaviour in the firſt year of his ma- 
giſtracy. If, therefore, he governed 
wickedly the two following years, he 
governed thoſe two years. The next 
paſſage ſhall be taken from our author, 
where he ſays that the Romans aboliſh- 
ed the decemvirate, after it had go- 


B. xi. c. 1. 


f B. iii, c. 65. 


* 


verned the commonwealth during three 
years : © xalaxvuyr: Pwpaicn' qr ro dene 
4e, ETH TPIA r xowvey £T1uthyfacay. 
If the decemvirate governed the com- 
'monwealth three years, the laſt year 
muſt have been complete, and conſe- 
quently diſtinct from, as well as ante- 
cedent to, the year, in which Valerius, 
and Horatius were conſuls. 

3T* Age Egpuirios. f Livy calls this 
conſul Lar. Herminius, which the 
Faſti conſulares of Petavius explain by 
Larſius. 

32+ Here is another hiatus, which I 
ſhall likewiſe fill up by tranſlating as 
much of 8 Livy, as will carry us to the 
next chapter. 85 


8B. ii. c. 65. 
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[© The ſucceeding conſuls, Marcus Geganius Macerinus, 
and Caius Julius, diſperſed the cabals of the tribunes levelled 
againſt the patrician youth without impeaching the power 
of the former, and, at the ſame time, maintained the majefty 
of the ſenate, Levies having been ordered for the war 
againſt the Volſci and the Aequi, they reſtrained the people 
from ſeditions by forbearance; and alſo by repreſenting to 
them that, when the city was quiet, every thing was quiet 
abroad; and that civil diſcord inſpired foreigners with cou- 
rage. Their care to maintain peace abroad was the cauſe 
likewiſe of tranquillity at home: But one order always in- 
ſulted the modeſty of the ether. When the people were 
quiet, the young patricians began to oppreſs them; and, 
when the tribunes endeavoured to relieve the lower ſort, 
their endeavours were, at firſt, of little effect; and, at laſt, 
even they themſelves did not eſcape violation, eſpecially 
during the laſt months of their office, ſince not only, 
through the. cabals of the powerful, injuries were done, but 
alſo the force of every magiſtracy grows generally ſomething 
more languid at the latter end of the year : And now the 
people derived ſome hope from the tribuneſhip, provided 
they could have tribunes like Icilius; fince Thoſe of the 
two laſt years had been only nominal tribunes. On the 
other fide, the elder ſenators, though they might think their 
youth too fierce, yet they choſe rather, if there muſt be 
ſome exceſs, that their own party ſhould have too much 
ſpirit, than their adverſaries: So difficult a thing is modera- 
tion in the defence of liberty, while every one, by pretending 


to 
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to aim at an equality, exalts himſelf ſo far as to depreſs 
others; and men, by taking care to have nothing to fear, 
wantonly render themſelves formidable: And thus we repel 
injuries from ourſelves, and inflict them on others, as if 
there was a neceſlity either to do, or ſuffer them, 

Titus Quintius Capitolinus for the fourth time, and 
Agrippa Furius, the conſuls of the following year, received 
with their magiſtracy neither a domeſtic ſedition, nor a 
foreign war; but both hung over their heads: For the civil 
diſcord could now be no longer repreſſed, both the tribunes, 
and the people being inflamed againſt the ſenate, fince a 
citation of any one patrician always diſturbed their aſſem- 
blies with freſh conteſts. On the report of which, as at a 
ſignal, the Aequi, and Volſci took arms; being at the ſame 
time aſſured by their chiefs, who were deſirous of plunder, 
that the levies, ordered two years before, could not be raiſed, 
becauſe the people refuſed” to obey thoſe orders: © For this 
ce reaſon, they told them no armies had been ſent againſt 
ce them; that the military diſcipline of the Romans was 
ce now diſſolved by licentiouſneſs ; neither was Rome looked 
« upon by them as their common country; that all the 
&« anger, and animoſity they uſed to exert againſt foreigners, 
was turned upon themſelves: And that this was the time 
ce todeſtroy thoſe wolves, while they were blinded with their 
© inteſtine rage.” IT hey firſt deſolated the territories of 
the Latines with their Joint forces; and, after that, when 
none appeared there to defend them, the authors of the 
war now indeed exulting, my advanced to the very walls 


of 
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of Rome near the Eſquiline gate, laying waſte the country 
in their march; and expoſing to the view of the city, by 
way of inſult, the devaſtation of her lands; from whence 
45 drove their booty before them unpuniſhed, and re- 


turned by a regular march to Corbio: When Quintius, 
the conſul, called an aſſembly of the people; where, I find, 


he ſpoke to this purpoſe: © Though I am conſcious to 
« myſelf of no crime, Romans, yet I am come to your .af- 
« ſembly under the greateſt confuſion: That you ſhould 
« know, that poſterity ſhould know that the Aequi, and 


« Volſci, who were, the other day, ſcarce a match for the 


« Hernici, ſhould, in the fourth conſulſhip of Titus Quin- 
« tius, have approached the walls of Rome in arms, with 
impunity. Could I have foreſeen (though we have long 
« lived in ſuch a manner, ſuch is the ſtate of our affairs, 
my mind could preſage no good) that this ignominy 
« threatened this particular year, I ſhould have avoided it, 
« either by exile, or death, if there had been no other means 
« of flying from this honor. Might then Rome have been 
taken in my conſulſhip, if thoſe arms, that were at our 
gates, had been in the hands of brave men? I had en- 
e joyed a ſufficiency of honors, and more than a ſufficiency 
Hof life; and ought to have died in my third conſulſhip. 
« Whom then Aid the moſt daſtardly of all our enemies 
« deſpiſe? Did they deſpiſe us conſuls? or you Romans? 
* It the fault lies at our door, depoſe us, as unworthy 
* and, if that is too little, add chaſtiſement to our-depoli- 
tion: If at yours, may neither gods, nor men puniſh your 
errors, 
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« errors, Romans; may you yourſelves only repent of them 
“ But they neither deſpiſed your cowardiſe, nor relied: on 
“their own valor ; ſince, by being often routed, and put 
ce to flight, diſpoſſeſſed of their camps, amerced in their 
&« lands, and ſent under the yoke, they knew both them- 
&« ſelves, and you. The diſcord between the two orders, 
ce the conteſts between the ſenate, and the people are the 
ec bane of this city: While neither we ſet bounds to power, 
&« nor you to liberty, while you are diſſatisfied with patri- 
ce cjan, and we with plebeian, magiſtrates, they took courage. 
« What, in the name of the gods, would you have? You 
<« wanted tribunes of the people; we granted them for the 
ce ſake of union: You deſired decemvirs; we ſuffered them 
ce to be eſtabliſhed: You grew tired of decemvirs; we 
« forced them to reſign their magiſtracy : When you per- 
« ſiſted in your reſentment againſt them, after they were 
« become private men; we allowed theſe moſt noble, and 
ce moſt dignified perſons to be put to death, and baniſhed: 
« You deſired that tribunes might again be created; 
you created them: Though we ſaw the injuſtice that 
« would be done to the ſenate, if you choſe conſuls of your 
« own party; yet we have ſeen a patrician magiſtracy alſo be- 
« come a grant to the people: The protection of the tri- 
« bunes, the appeal to the people, the laws made by theſe 
ce jmpoſed on the ſenate, and the abolition of our rights, 
© under the pretence of rendering the laws equal, we have 
<« ſuffered, and ſtill ſuffer. What end will there be of our 


„ difſenſions? Shall we ever be allowed to have one city? 
6e Shall 
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« Shall this ever become our common country? We, who 
« are conquered, are more willing to be quiet than you, 
« who are conquerors. Is it not enough that you are for- 
e midable to us? In oppoſition to us the Aventine hill is 
e poſſeſſed; in oppoſition to us the Holy mountain is ſeized : 
e But the Aeſquiliae were near being taken by the enemy; 
ce and no man offered to repulſe the Volſci, when they were 
« ſcaling our ramparts. Againſt us you are brave; againſt 
« us you are armed: Well then, after you have here beſieged 
« the ſenate houſe, rendered the forum terrible, and filled 
« the priſon with the principal men of the city, march out 
of the Efquiline gate with the ſame fierce ſpirit; or, if 
« you dare not do even that, contemplate from the walls 
« your lands laid waſte with fire and ſword, the booty 
carrying away, and your houſes all over the country in 
flames, and ſmoaking: However, the commonwealth 
« ſuffers by theſe things; the country is ravaged ; the city 
ce befieged, and the glory of the war transferred to our 
enemies. But, in what ſituation are your private affairs? 
*« Preſently every one of you will receive an account of the 
« loſſes he has ſuſtained in the country: And what fund is 
there in the city to repair thoſe loſſes? Will the tribunes 
« return, and reſtore what you have loſt? They will indeed 
ebe as laviſh as you pleaſe of their voice, and their words; 
« of invectives againſt our principal men; of laws upon 
« laws, and of their harangues; but none of you ever re- 
turned home from thoſe harangues improved in his cir- 


© cumſtances, in his fortune: Who carried back to his wife, 
Vol. IV. 2 2 | * and 
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<« and children any thing but hatred, diſcontent, public 


ce and private animoſities? From which you are always 
e preſerved not by your own virtue and innocence, but by 
the aſliſtance.of others. But ſo it is, when you ſerved 
© under us conſuls, not under your tribunes, and in the 
© camp, not in the forum, and your enemies trembled at 
cc your ſhouts in battle, not the Roman ſenators at Thoſe 
ein your aſſemblies, you acquired booty; took lands from 
it the enemy; full of riches, and of glory both public and 
private, you returned triumphant home to your houſhold 
ce gods: Now, you ſuffer the enemy to go away loaded with 
e your own fortunes. Stand fixed to harangues, and live 
ce jn the forum: But the neceſſity of fighting, which you 
« would avoid, follows you thither. Did you think it a 
ce grievance to march againſt the Aequi, and the Volſci? 
The war is at your gates; if it is not repelled from thence, 
ce it will preſently be within the walls; will mount both 
te the fortreſs, and the capitol, and purſue you even into 
ce your own houſes. Two years ago, the ſenate ordered 
« levies to be made, and the army to march to mount 
« Algidus; but we fit idle at home, quarrelling with one 
te another like women; pleaſed with the preſent eaſe, and 
ee unable to diſcern that, from this ſhort tranquillity, war 
ce will return manifold. I am ſenſible that another kind of 
language would be more agreeable to you than this: 
« But, if my own temper did not admoniſh me to ſay ſuch 
e things, as are true rather than agreeable, neceſſity would 
«* compel me to it. I could wiſh indeed to _ you, 

«© Romans, 
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« Romans, but I chuſe much rather to preſerve you, what- 
« eyer may be your future diſpoſition towards me. It is 
« in the order of nature that a man, who ſpeaks to the 
« multitude from a regard to his own intereſt, ſhall pleaſe 
« more than he, who has no other view but the public 
“good; unleſs, perhaps, you think that theſe common 
« flatterers, theſe fawners on the people, who ſuffer you 
« to be neither in war, nor in peace, incite and inflame you 
« for your own ſake: When you are inflamed, you admi- 
ce niſter either to their honor, or profit; and, becauſe they 
« find themſelves inconſiderable every where while the two 
« crders are united, they chuſe to be the chiefs in a bad 

thing, rather than in none, in diſorders, and ſeditions. 
« If theſe things can, at laſt, give you a diſguſt, and you 
« will exchange your new conduct for That of your an- 
* ceſtors, once your own, I refuſe no puniſhments, if I do 
not, in a few days, rout and put to flight theſe ravagers 
H of our lands; take their camp, and transfer the terror of 
« this war, with which you are now aſtoniſhed, from our 
gates and walls, to their own cities.” It has ſeldom 
happened that the ſpeech of a popular tribune was better 
received by the people upon any occaſion, than the ſpeech 
pronounced by the ſevereſt of conſuls was upon this. Even 
the youth, who had been accuſtomed, amidſt:ſuch terrors, to 
make uſe of their refuſal to inliſt themſelves, as the ſharpeſt 
weapon againſt the ſenate, now breathed war and arms; 
and the flight of the country people, ſome of whom had 
been ſtrip ped, and others wounded, by the relation they 
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made of more diſmal havock than the citizens had beheld, 
inflamed them all with rage. When the ſenate was aſ- 
ſembled, all turned their eyes upon Quintius, as upon the 
only aſſertor of the Roman majeſty; and the principal 
ſenators ſaid his ſpeech was worthy of the conſular dignity, 
worthy of the many conſulſhips he had exerciſed, worthy 
of his whole life full of honors often borne, oftener deſerved: 
That other conſuls had either flattered the people by betray- 
ing the dignity of the ſenate; or, by maintaining the rights 
of that order with rigor, had rendered the multitude more 
impatient of controll: That, on the contrary, Titus Quin- 
tius had in his ſpeech been mindful of the dignity of the 
ſenate; of the union of the two orders, and, above all, of 
the times. They beſought him, and his collegue, to take 
charge of the commonwealth; they beſought the tribunes 
to unite with the conſuls in removing the war from the oy; - 
and their walls, and to prevail on the people to obey the 
ſenate in this article of danger: They ſaid, their common 
country invoked the tribunes, and implored their aſſiſtance 
at a time when their lands were laid waſte, and their city 
almoſt beſieged. By general conſent, the levies were decreed, 
and made. After the conſuls had declared in the aſſembly 
of the people, © that this was no time to inquire into the 
validity of excuſes : That all the youth ſhould appear in 
« the Campus Martius the next morning by break of day: 
« That, after the war was at an end, they would appoint a 
« time to inquire into the excuſes of thoſe, who had not 
« liſted themſelves: And that all, whoſe excuſes they did 

not 
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not allow, ſhould be treated as deſerters, all the youth 
appeared the next day. Each cohort choſe their own cen- 
turions; and two ſenators were placed at the head of every 
cohort. I find that all theſe things were performed with 
ſuch expedition, that the enſigns being, the very ſame day, 
taken out of the arſenal by the quaeſtors, and brought into 
the field, were removed from thence at the fourth hour; 
and this new army, followed by ſome few cohorts of veterans, 
who ſerved as voluntiers, incamped at the tenth ſtone. 
The next day gave them a fight of the enemy; and they 
incamped cloſe to them at Corbio. On the third day, the 
Romans being irritated with reſentment, and the others 
with the conſciouſneſs of the guilt they had contracted by 
frequent revolts, and by deſpair, they ingaged without delay. 
As in the Roman army there were two conſuls with equal 
authority, the ſole command was, by the conſent of Agrippa, 
devolved on his collegue, which is a moſt falutary thing in 
the adminiſtration of great affairs: And the perſon preferred 
made a handſome return to the condeſcenſion of the man, 
who ſubmitted to him, by making him a partaker both of 
his counſels, and his praiſes, and by putting one, who was 
inferior to him, upon a level with himſelf. In the battle, 
Quintius commanded the right wing, and Agrippa the left: 
The care of the center was committed to Spurius Poſtumiug 
Albus, a legate : And to Servius Sulpicius, another legate, 
they gave the command of the horſe : The foot on the right 
fought bravely, and the Volſci made no faint reſiſtance, 
Servius Sulpicius with the horſe broke through the center 
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of the enemy; and, though he might have returned to his 
own people the ſame way, before the enemy could have 
reſtored their broken ranks, he thought it more adviſeable 
to charge them in the rear; and, by attacking the enemy, 
when their backs were towards him, he would have diſperſed 
them in a moment with the terror of this double aſſault, if 
the horſe of the Volſci, and Aequi had not entertained him 
with a combat in his own way, and ſtopped him for a while. 
Then Sulpicius cried out, this was no time to heſitate; 
« they would be ſurrounded, and cut off from their own 
ce army, if they did not ſummon all their vigor, and put an 
cc end to this battle of the cavalry. Neither was it enough 
« to make the enemy fly without loſs of blood; they ought 
ce to ſlay horſe and man, that not one of them might return 
« to the battle, or renew the ingagement: That it was not 
<« poflible the enemy's horſe could reſiſt T hoſe, before whom 
ce the cloſe ranks of the foot had given way.” The men 
were not deaf to the orders of their general; they routed 
the whole body of horſe at the firſt ſhock ; threw many 
headlong to the ground, and pierced both the men, and the 
horſes with their ſpears. Thus ended the battle of the 
cavalry : After that, they charged the foot, and ſent 
the news of this action to the conſuls, where the enemy's 
line had already begun to give way : This news both in- 
creaſed the courage of the Romans, who were conquering, 
and ſtruck terror into the Acqui, who were retiring. The 
firſt impreſſion had been made in their center, where the 


furious charge of the horſe had broken their ranks: Then 
the 
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the left wing began to give way before Quintius, the conſul, 
But their right gave the Romans moſt trouble : There 
Agrippa, exulting in his youth and ſtrength, ſeeing every 
part of the action more ſucceſsful than his own, began to 
point fome of the enſigns, which he had ſnatched from their 
bearers, againſt the enemy, and even to throw others into 
the thickeſt of them : The ſoldiers, ſtung with the dread of 
this ignominy, fell on; by this means, the victory became 
equal on all ſides. Then Quintius ſent him word that he 
was victorious, and going to aſſault the enemy's camp; 
but would not break in, till he knew that the affair was 
over in the left wing alſo: And deſired that, if he had then 
routed the enemy, he would join him, that the whole army 
might, at the ſame time, poſſeſs themſelves of the booty. 
Agrippa, now victorious, advanced with mutual congratu- 
lation to his victorious collegue, and to the enemy's camp; 
where the few who defended it, being ſoon put to flight, 
they broke into the intrenchments without any reſiſtance; 
and brought home the army inriched with a vaſt booty, 
having alſo recovered the effects, which the Romans had loſt 
in the plunder of their country. I do not find that a- 
triumph was either demanded by the conſuls, or offered to 
them by the ſenate: Neither is there any reaſon aſſigned 
why that honor was * neglected, or not expected. As far 
as I can conjecture at ſo great a diſtance of time, ſince a 
7 eee 
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triumph had been refuſed by the ſenate to the conſuls 
Valerius, and Horatius, who, beſides their victory over the 
Volſci and Aequi, had alſo acquired the glory of putting an 
end to the war with the Sabines, theſe conſuls were aſhamed 
to demand a triumph for half the exploits of the others : 
They might alſo apprehend leſt, if they had obtained it, a 
oreater regard might ſeem to have been ſhewn to their per- 
ſons, than to their merit. This glorious victory, obtained 
over their enemies, was disfigured by an inglorious judge- 
ment pronounced at home by the people, concerning the 
| bounds of ſome lands belonging to their allies. The Aricini, 
and the Ardeates, having often fought for a tract of conteſted 
land, and being tired out with frequent mutual loſſes, re- 
ferred their diſpute to the arbitration of the Romans. When 
they came to plead their cauſe before an aſſembly of the 
people, convened by the magiſtrates for that purpoſe, the 
affair was debated with great warmth: After the witneſſes 
were produced, the tribes called, and the people ready 
to give their votes, Scaptius, a plebeian and an aged man, 
roſe up, and faid: If, conſuls, I may be allowed to 
e ſpeak concerning the commonwealth, I will not ſuffer the 
ce people to be miſled in this cauſe.” The conſuls faying 
that ſuch a trifler ought not to be heard, and ordering him 
to be taken away, he cried out that the cauſe of the public 
was betrayed, and appealed to the tribunes: Theſe, who 
are governed by the multitude oftener than they govern 
them, indulged the curioſity of the people, by giving 
Scaptius leave to ſay what he thought fit; who told them 


ce that 
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« that he was in his eighty third year, and had ſerved on 
« the land in queſtion, not when he was young, but in his 
« twentieth campaign, when the war was carried on at 
« Corioli: For which reaſon he ſpoke of a thing, that 
ce might indeed be obliterated by time, but was fixed in his 
« own memory: That the land in diſpute lay in the country 
« formerly belonging to the Coriolani: And, after Coriol? 
« was taken, devolved by right of war on the Roman people 
« in common. That he wondered with what decency the 
« Ardeates and Aricini, who had never claimed any right 
« to this land, while the city of Corioli was in proſperity, 
c ſhould expect to obtain it by ſurpriſe from the Roman 
« people, whom, inſtead of acknowledging as owners, they 
had conſtituted judges. That thè remaining part of his 
« life was ſhort z however, that, old as he was, he could not 
« forbear to claim that land by his voice at leaſt, the only 
e means in his power, which, when a ſoldier, he had con- 
« tributed to take by his ſword. And that he earneſtly 
_ © exhorted the people not to give ſentence againſt themſelves 
« through an unprofitable modeſty.” When the conſuls 
found that Scaptius was heard, not only with filence, but 
alſo with aſſent, they called both gods, and men to witneſs 
that a moſt flagrant action was upon the point of being 
committed, and ſent for the principal ſenators : In com- 
pany with theſe they addreſſed themſelves to the tribes, and 
begged of them © not to commit the worſt of actions, and 

« ſet a worſe example, by converting a cauſe, in which they 


« themſelves were judges, to their own advantage ; eſpecially 
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« ſince, though it was law ful for a judge to take care of 
ce his own intereſt, the gain they would make by intercept- 
«ing this land, was in no degree equal to the loſs they 
« would ſuſtain by alienating, through this injury, the 
«© minds of their allies : For the loſs of reputation, and credit 
« was greater than could be eſtimated. Shall the deputies 
ce carry this home? Shall this be publiſhed ? Shall our allies, 
« ſhall our enemies hear this? With what grief will the 
former, and with what joy will the latter, receive it? Let 
not the people imagine that the neighbouring nations will 
ce impute this to an haranguing old man. The Scaptian 

ce family will indeed be rendered famous by the repreſenta- 
ce tion of this exploit; but the Roman people will gain the 
ce character of an inforrher, and an intercepter of other mens 
claims: For what judge in a private cauſe ever acted in 
ce ſuch a manner, as to decree the thing in controverſy to 


ce himſelf ? Even Scaptius himſelf, though now * has out- 
ce lived all ſhame, would not do this. 


It appears by what Scaptius ſays ſtions, before the people gave their 
preſently in our author, that he aſked votes: To which queſtions Dionyſius 
the Ardeates, and Aricini ſome que- ſays they did not give my anſwer, 


LII. T hey making no anſwer, but continuing diſſatisfied, 
Scaptius again aſcended the tribunal, and ſaid: © It is agreed, 
citizens, by your adverſaries themſelves, that they claim our 
ee lands without having any ſort of right to them. Conſider 
ec theſe things; and, in giving your votes, have a regard to juſ- 
<« tice, and to your oaths.” While Scaptius was ſaying this, 
the conſuls were aſhamed to find that the event of this r 
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would prove neither juſt, nor decent, if the Roman people, 
after they had been choſen umpires by others, ſhould take 
away the lands in queſtion from the contending parties, 
without having ever claimed them before, and adjudge 
thoſe lands to themſelves: And many ſpeeches were made 
both by the conſuls, and the leading men of the ſenate, to 
diſſuade the people from pronouncing this judgement ; but 
in vain : For, when called to give their votes, they faid it 
would be a great folly in them to ſuffer their own lands to 
continue in the poſſeſſion of others; and that their deciſion 
of this cauſe would not be conſiſtent with religion, if they 
ſhould adjudge the conteſted lands to the Aricini, or the 
Ardeates, after they had ſworn to adjudge them to thoſe, 
whom they ſhould find to have a right to them : Beſides, 
they were angry with the contending parties for having 
choſen thoſe, who were deprived of theſe lands, for their 
umpires, with this view, that they might not, even after- 
wards, have it in their power to recover their own poſſeſ- 
ſions, which they themſelves, as ſworn judges, had decreed 
to others. The people, therefore, conſidering theſe things, 
and being full of reſentment, ordered a ” third urn to be 
placed before every tribe on behalf of the Roman people, 


33* Teilov=xa0i0K0v, If the reader 
pleaſes to turn to the thirty 
annotation on the tenth book, he will 
find an explanation of the word sa- 
diene I expect, and hope that the 
following animadverſion on le Jay's 
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parting blow. Unfortunately for him, 


Portus had ſaid, tertium juſſerunt urnam 


ſecond 


in unaquaque tribu poni pro populo Ro- 
mano. This he has tranſlated, le peuple 
voulut qu on diſtribuaſt des urnes dans 
toutes les tribus, et que chacun puſt don- 
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of the conteſted lands. Theſe things paſſed in this conſul- 


Curtius, the civil conteſts were renewed; the plebeians 


Curtius, inſtead of Quintius, as he is tius in the Faſti conſulares. 
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into which they might put their billets: And the people 
of Rome was declared, by all the votes, to be the owners 


ſhip. | 
LIII. In the conſulſhip of Marcus Genucius, and Caius 


demanding that it might be lawful- for all the Romans 
to be choſen conſuls (for, till then, the patricians were the 
ſole candidates for that dignity, and always elected in the 
aſſemblies by centuries) and all the tribunes of that year 
concurring to promote this meaſure, except Caius Furnius, 
they drew up a law concerning the conſular elections, and 
publiſhed it, by which they left it, every year, to the determi- 
nation of the people, whether patricians, or plebeians ſhould 
ſtand candidates for the conſulſhip. The ſenate reſentedthis; 
and, looking upon the law as the ruin of their authority, reſolv- 
ed to hazard every thing rather than ſuffer it to paſs; and both 
in the private, and public aſſemblies of all the patricians, great 
paſſion was expreſſed; invectives thrown out, and oppoſi- 
tions concerted; their whole body being violently exaſperated 
againſt all the plebeians. Many ſpeeches were made in the 
ſenate by the leading men of the ariſtocracy; and many in 
the aſſemblies of the people; the more moderate by ſuch, 
as looked upon the plebeians to be miſled by the ignorance 
of their intereſt; and the ſeverer by thoſe, who were of 
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opinion that this attempt flowed from an inſidious deſign, 
and from envy to their order. 


LIV. While they were protracting the time in vain, meſ- 
ſengers arrived from their allies, to acquaint them that the 
Aequi, and the Volſci were upon the point of invading 
them with a numerous army, and to defire they would ſend 
them immediate relief, as their country lay in the paſſage 
of the war. Thoſe Tyrrhenians alſo, who are called Veientes, 
were ſaid to be preparing for a revolt: And the Ardeates 
no longer obeyed them, being irritated at the Roman people 
for having, the year before, when choſen umpires, adjudged 
the conteſted lands to themſelves. The ſenate, upon this 
intelligence, ordered an army to be raiſed, and that both the 
conſuls ſhould take the field: But the tribunes, who were bring- . 
ing in the law, oppoſed the execution of theſe orders (for they 
have a power of oppoſing the conſuls) by reſcuing ſuch of 
the citizens, as they were compelling to take the military 
oath; and by not ſuffering them to inflict any puniſhment 
on the diſobedient : And, when the ſenate earneſtly intreated 
them to lay aſide their animoſity for the preſent; and, 
when the wars were at an end, then to propoſe the law 
concerning the elections of the conſuls, they were ſo far 
from yielding to the preſent juncture, that they ſaid they 
would oppoſe every other decree of the ſenate alſo, and 
ſuffer none to be enacted, unleſs, by their previous vote, they 
would authorize the law they were bringing in: And they 
were ſo far tranſported, as not only to uſe theſe menaces 
to the conſuls in the ſenate, but alſo to ſwear to the per- 

formance 
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formance of them, in the aſſembly of the people, by their 
faith, which with them is the moſt folemn of all oaths, to 
the end they might not be at liberty to revoke any of their 
reſolutions, ſhould they be convinced to the contrary. 

LV. Alarmed at theſe menaces, the moft ancient ſenators, 
and the leading men of the ariſtocracy held a private meet- 
ing at the. defire of the conſuls. When Caius Claudius, 
who was far from being a friend to the people, and had 
inherited theſe principles from his anceſtors, adviſed them 

to carry things with a high hand, and not to admit the 


people either to the conſulſhip, or to any other magiſtracy 
whatever: And, if any ſhould attempt to act contrary to 


this determination, to reduce them by force of arms, ſhould 
reaſon. not prevail, without giving any quarter either to 
private perſons, or to magiſtrates: For he {aid that all, who 
endeavoured to change the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and to cor- 
rupt the ancient form of government, were aliens, and ene- 
mies to the commonwealth. On the other hand, Titus 
Quintius diſſuaded them from reſtraining their adverſaries 
by violence, or from invading the plebeians with arms, and 
ſhedding civil blood, particularly ſince they were ſure to be 
_ oppoſed by the tribunes, whoſe: perſons their fathers had 
decreed to be holy, and all ſacred, and made the gods, and 
genius's ſureties for the performance of thoſe ingagements, 
and of the ſolemn oaths they had taken with imprecations 
both againſt themſelves, and their poſterity, if they tranſ- 
greſſed a "ge article of that convention, 
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LVI. This advice being approved of by all the reſt of 
the council, Claudius reſumed his diſcourſe, and faid: 
« I am not ignorant of how great calamities to us all a 
« foundation will be laid, if we fuffer the people to give 
« their votes concerning this law : But, being at a loſs what 
« to do, and unable to oppoſe ſo great a number, I ſubmit 
« to your determinations: For it is juſt that every man 
« ſhould declare what he thinks will be of advantage to. the 
« commonwealth ; and, after that, ſubmit to the reſolu- 
« tions of the majority: However, as you are in a difficult, 
« and involuntary fituation, I ſhall give you this advice 
ce not to admit either now, or hereafter, to the conſulſhip, 
« any but patricians, who are alone, both by religion and 
law, qualified for it: But, whenever you are reduced to 
« the neceſſity, as at preſent, of communicating the greateſt 
« power, and magiſtracy to the other citizens, appoint 
« conſular tribunes, inſtead of conſuls, and limit their num- 
« ber as you ſhall think proper. In my opinion, eight, or 
« {ix will be ſufficient; and, of theſe, let not the patricians 
« be fewer than the plebeians: In doing this, you will 
« neither debaſe the conſulſhip by conferring it on mean, 
« and unworthy men, neither will you appear to be form- 
« ing unjuſt dominations for yourſelves, by communi- 
« cating no magiſtracy whatever to the plebeians. All 
approving this opinion, and no one contradicting it, he 
added this: Hear now, conſuls, the advice I give to you 
« alſo: After you have appointed a day for paſſing the 
« previous vote, and the reſolutions of the ſenate, 1 
. Who 
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<« who deſire to ſay any thing either in favor of the law, or 
ein oppoſition to it, have liberty to ſpeak ; and, after they 
« have ſpoken, and it is time to aſk the opinions .of the 
ce ſenators, begin neither with me, nor with Quintius, nor 
« with anyone of the other ancient ſenators, but with Lucius 
ce Valerius, who is the greateſt patron of the people; and, 
ce after him, aſk Horatius if he has any thing to ſay : When 
« you have taken their opinions, then deſire us, who are 
« more ancient, to give ours. For my part, I ſhall deliver 
« an opinion contrary to That of the tribunes with the 
ce oreateſt freedom, ſince this tends to the advantage of the 
« commonwealth. Now, as to the law concerning the 
« creation of conſular tribunes, if you think proper, let 
« Titus Genucius propoſe it : For this motion will be the 
ce moſt ſpecious, and give the leaſt ſuſpicion, if introduced 
ce by your brother, Marcus Genucius.” This ſuggeſtion 
was alſo approved of. Upon which, they departed from the 
council. This ſecret meeting inſpired the tribunes with a 
jealouſy that it was calculated to bring ſome great miſchief 
upon the people; ſince it was held in a. private houſe, and 
not in public, and they had admitted none of the tribunes to 
partake of their counſels. After which, they alſo held a 
meeting conſiſting of ſuch perſons, as were moſt in the 
intereſt of the people, and prepared a counter-battery to 
repel, and guard them againſt the inſidious deſigns, which 
they ſuſpected the patricians would employ againſt them. 

LVII. When the time was come for the previous vote to 
be paſſed, the conſuls aſſembled the ſenate ; and, after many 
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exhortations to concord, and decency, they called upon the 
tribunes, who had propoſed the law, to ſpeak firſt; when 
Caius Canuleius, one of their number; advanced; and, 
without either ſhewing, or mentioning the juſtice, or ad- 
vantage of the law, ſaid, that he wondered at the conſuls, 
« who, after they had conſulted, and determined between 
« themſelves what they were to do, had attempted to lay 
« before the ſenate an affair, as unexamined, and requiring 
« conſideration, and then given every man who was willing, 
« leave to ſpeak to it; in which they had been guilty of a 
« diſfimulation unbecoming both their age, and the greatneſs 
« of the magiſtracy, with which they were inveſted. He 
« added that they introduced the beginnings of an evil ad- 
ce miniſtration by afſembling ſecret councils in private houſes, 
«and in deſiring not even all the ſenators to be preſent at 
« them, but only thoſe, who were moſt attached to their own 
« party, He was leſs ſurpriſed, he ſaid, that other ſenators 
« were excluded from this domeſtic council; but aſtoniſhed 
« that Marcus Horatius, and Lucius Valerius, who had deſ- 
« troyed the oligarchy ; were conſular ſenators, and inferior to 
e none in giving advice for the benefit of the public, were 
« not thonght worthy to be invited to this council, and could 
« not imagine what Juſt motive they had te exclude them; 
« but he gueſſed they were influenced by this fingle reaſon, 
<« that, deſigning to propoſe wicked, and pernicious meaſures 
<« againſt the plebeians, they were unwilling to invite to theſe - 
e councils thoſe, who were the greateſt friends to the people; 
« who would be ſure to expreſs their indignation at ſuch 

Vol. IV. B b b propoſals, 
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« propoſals, and not to ſuffer any ow deſign to be formed 


<« againſt their intereſt.” | 
LVIII. Theſe things being urged by Canuleius with great 
lamentation, and the ſenators, who had not been called to 
the conſultation, reſenting the indignity, Genucius, one of 
conſuls, roſe up, and endeavoured to juſtify himſelf and his 
collegue; and to appeaſe their anger, by telling them, © that 
ce they had deſired their friends to aſſiſt at this conſultation, 
ce not with any deſign againſt the people, but in order to con- 
e ſult with thoſe they moſt confided in, in what manner they 
ee might appear to do no prejudice to either of the parties, 
e whether they referred the conſideration of the law to the 
ce ſenate ſooner, or later. And that they had not invited Hora- 
« tius, and Valerius to be preſent at the conſultation for any 
« other reaſon, than that the plebeians might not entertain 
cc an injurious ſuſpicion of them, as of men, who had chan 
ce their principles, if they ſhould have embraced the other opi- 
ce nion, which tended to put off the confideration of the law 
ce to a more proper ſeaſon : But, ſince all, who aſſiſted at the 
«© meeting, had been of opinion that the conſideration of it, 
e ought rather to be accelerated, than retarded, he would 
ec purſue their determination. Having ſaid this, and called 
« the gods to witneſs to the truth of what he ſaid, he added 
« that the ſenators, who had been called to that meeting, 
| e would clear themſelves of every imputation, not by their 
words, but by their actions: For he aſſured them that, after 
« all who ſhould deſire to ſpeak in oppoſition to the law, 


** and in favor of it, had given their reaſons, he would firſt 


aſk 
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c aſk the opinions, not of the moſt ancient, and the moſt 
e dignified ſenators, to whom this privilege was due by the 
« eſtabliſhed cuſtom, nor of thoſe, who were ſuſpected by the 
« plebeians, as perſons, from whoſe words, or thoughts they 
ce could expect no favor, but of the younger ſenators, whoſe 
« affection to the people was the leaſt doubted.” 

LIX. Aſter theſe promiſes, he gave leave to any one 
who deſired it, to ſpeak, and none offering either to cenſure 
the law, or to defend it, he roſe up again ; and, beginning 
with Valerius, aſked him what he thought was moſt for the 
intereſt of the public, and what previous vote he ad- 
viſed the ſenate to paſs. Valerius, riſing up, made a long 
ſpeech concerning both himſelf, and his anceſtors, who, he 
ſaid, had always been at the head of the plebeian party to the 
advantage of the commonwealth ; and enumerated all the 
dangers from the beginning, which had been brought upon 
it by thoſe, who purſued contrary meaſures, ſhewing 
that a hatred for the plebeians had been of no advantage to 
any who had profeſſed it: He then ſaid many things in 
commendation of the people, alledging that they had been 
the principal cauſe not only of the liberty, but alſo of the 
ſovereignty, of the commonwealth. After he had diſplayed 
theſe reaſons, and many others of the like nature, he ended 
with ſaying that no nation could be free, from which equality 
was baniſhed; and that, for his part, he looked upon that 
law as juſt, which allowed all the Romans to aſpire to the 
conſular dignity, provided their lives were irreprehenſible, 
and their actions worthy of that honor: But he thought this 
n was 
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was not a proper time to enter into the conſideration of this 
law, when the commonwealth was diſturbed with the ap- 
prehenſions of a war: He adviſed the tribunes to ſuffer 
the forces to be raiſed, and not to hinder them, when 
raiſed, from taking the field, and alſo the conſuls, after they 
had ended the war in the moſt ſucceſsful manner, to lay 
before the people the previous vote of the ſenate in favor of 
the law, before they entered upon any other buſineſs : And 
he deſired that theſe reſolutions might now be drawn up, 
and conſented to by both parties. This opinion of Valerius, 
which was ſupported by Horatius (for the conſuls called 
upon him next) had the ſame effect upon all who were 
preſent : For thoſe, who deſired to throw out the law, 
though pleaſed to hear that the conſideration of it was put 
off, were yet diſſatisfied to find themſelves under an obli- 
gation to paſs a previous vote in favor of it, as ſoon as the 
war ſhould be ended : While the others, who wiſhed 'the 
law might receive the approbation of the ſenate, though 
glad that it was acknowledged to be juſt, were yet diſ- 
pleaſed that the previous vote was put off to another op- 
portunity. 

LX. This opinion, therefore, having cauſed a diſorder in 
the ſenate, as might well be expected, fince neither fide was 
pleaſed with every part of it, the conſul, rifing up, aſked, in 
the third place, the opinion of Caius Claudius, who ſeemed 
the moſt haughty, and the moſt powerful of all the leaders 
of that party, which oppoſed. the plebeians : This man 
made a premeditated ſpeech 2 them, in which he 


enumerated 
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enumerated all the attempts they had ever been guilty of to 
ſubvert, as he thought, the glorious inſtitutions of their 
anceſtors : The end of this ſpeech was, that the conſuls 
ſhould not refer the law in queſtion to the conſideration of 
the ſenate either now, or hereafter ; ſince the intention of it 
was to deſtroy the ariſtocracy, and to confound the whole 
form of their government. This opinion having encreaſed 
the diſorder, Titus Genucius, who was brother to one of the 
conſuls, being called upon in the fourth place, roſe up; 
and, after a ſhort recapitulation of the preſent diſtreſſes, by 
which the commonwealth was reduced to the neceſſity of 
| ſubmitting to one of theſe two moſt grievous evils, either to 
ſtrengthen the enemy through her own civil conteſts, and 
animoſities, or, from a defire of averting the attacks of 
foreign enemies, to compoſe with ignominy a domeſtic, and 

civil war, he ſaid that, fince they were under a neceſſity of 

ſubmitting unwillingly to one of theſe two evils, he thought 
it was leſs diſadvantageous for the ſenate to ſuffer the people 
to uſurp ſome part of their ancient authority, than to expoſe 
the commonwealth to the ridicule of foreigners, and enemies. 
Having faid this, he propoſed the opinion, which had been 
approved of by thoſe, who had been preſent at the meeting 
held in a private houſe, and which Claudius had offer- 
ed, as I faid; which was, inſtead of conſuls, to create 
tribunes with a power, three of whom ſhould be 
patricians, and three plebeians; and that, after theſe had 
completed the term of their magiſtracy, and the time was 
come to create new magiſtrates, the ſenate, and people 


ſhould 
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ſhould again aſſemble, and conſider whether they would 


commit the government to conſuls, or to conſular tribunes: 
That the majority of votes ſhould carry it: And that the 
ſenate ſhould paſs a previous vote upon this occaſion, every 

ear. 
F LXI. This opinion of Genucius was received with general 
applauſe; and almoſt all, who roſe up after him, allowed 
that theſe were the beſt reſolutions they could take: The 
previous vote, therefore, for carrying them into execution, 
being drawn up by order of the conſuls, the tribunes received 
it with great joy, and proceeded to the forum. After which, 
they aſſembled the people; and, having given great com- 
mendations to the ſenate, they exhorted ſuch of the ple- 
beians as were willing, to ſtand candidates for this magi- 
ſtracy, together with the patricians. But * there is ſo much 
levity in paſſions not founded on reaſon, and they incline 
fo ſwiftly to the other ſide, particularly the paſſions of the 
multitude,” that thoſe, who, before, looked upon it as a 
point of the greateſt conſequence to partake of the magi- 
ſtracy, and if this was not granted to them by the patricians, 

35. Ode de age xuPov T1 meaypa etc. 


If Dionyſius had written his hiſtory 
with no other view but to flatter the 


more noble motive to the preference 


given by the people to the patricians: 
He attributes this preference to mo- 


Romans (as Mr. Beaufort, and ſeveral 
of his countrymen have thought fit to 
alledge) he would moſt certainly have 
attributed this behaviour of the people, 


roſity. This I; am the more juſtified 


in affirming, becauſe * Livy has, and, 


without flattery, I think, aſſigned a 


iB. iv. 


deſty, equity, and greatneſs of mind. 
But I ſhall tranſcribe his words, be- 
cauſe I think them as beautiful, as his 


judgement is ſolid: Hanc modęſtiam 
not to their levity, but to their gene- 


aequitatemque et altitudinem animi, uli 
nunc in uno inveneris, quae tunc populi 
uni verſi fuit? 


OY 


c. 6. 
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were ready either to abandon the city, as they had done before, 
or to ſeize that privilege by force of arms, as ſoon as they 
had obtained this conceſſion, they preſently relinquiſhed their 
fondneſs for it, and transferred their earneſtneſs to the other 
fide; ſo that, though many plebeians ſtood candidates for 
the conſular tribuneſhip, and uſed the moſt earneſt ſolicita- 
tions to obtain it, the people thought none of them worthy 
of this honor : But, when they came to give their votes, 
they choſe the patrician candidates, who were all men of 
diſtinction; theſe were Aulus Sempronius Atratinus, Lucius 
Atilius Longus, and Titus? Cloelius Siculus. 

LXII. Theſe were the firſt, who were inveſted "th the 
proconſular power, upon which they entered in the third 
year of the eighty fourth Olympiad, Diphilus being archon 
at Athens; but they retained the poſſeſſion of it only ſeventy 
three days; ; after which, they voluntarily reſigned purſuant 
to an ancient cuſtom, ſome heavenly omens oppoſing their 
continuance in the adminiſtration. After theſe had abdi- 
cated their power, the ſenate aſſembled, and choſe inter- 
reges; who, having appointed a day for the election of 
magiſtrates, left it to the conſideration of the people whether | 
they deſired to chuſe conſular tribunes, or conſuls; and 
the people reſolving to adhere to the, ancient cuſtoms, they 
gave leave to ſuch of the patricians as were willing, to ſtand 
candidates for the conſulſhip; and two patricians were again 
elected conſuls: Theſe were Lucius Papirius Mugillanus, and 
Lucius SemproniusAtratinus,brothertoone of the perſons, who 


3% KAoAvev, K Sigonius, in his notes reading, and not Kavowr, 2s it ſtands 
upon Livy, ſhews this to be the true in the editions. 


. Dan | had 
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had reſigned the conſular tribuneſhip. Theſe two magiſtracies, 
inveſted with the ſupreme power, were appointed at Rome 
the ſame year: However, both do not appear in all the 
Roman annals ; but, in ſome, the conſular tribunes only, 
in others, the conſuls, and in a few, both of them; with 
which I agree not without reaſon, but confiding in the 
teſtimonies of the holy, and ſecret books. No tranſaction, 
cither military, or civil, worthy the notice of hiſtory, hap- 


37* Amoflwy HIN I take theſe to 
have been the books, called by the 
Romans, Lintei ; becauſe . in 
ſpeaking of the magiſtrates of this 
year, ſays that the names of theſe con- 


ſuls were not to be found either in the 


ancient annals, or in the books of the 
magiſtrates ; but that Licinius Macer 
had written that their names were 
mentioned both in the treaty with the 
Ardeates, and in the Lintei libri, that 
were kept in the temple of Juno Mo- 
neta; Licinius Macer auctor eft, et in 


foedere Ardeatino, et in Linteis libris ad 
Monetae inventa. By this it appears that 


theſe aN B16au, or Libri Lintei, were 
public records, and not the memoirs of 
ſome private families, as ® Mr. Beau- 
fort has advanced, in order to prove 
this extraordinary poſition, that the 
Roman hiſtory for the five firſt cen- 
turies was neither more, nor leſs than 
a romance. His way of realoning will 
equally prove that every other ancient 
hiſtory, nay the hiſtory of the firſt ages 
of every nation, that either now ſub- 


ſiſts, or ever did ſubſiſt upon the face 
of the earth, is no better than a ro- 
mance; with this difference, that the 


. iv. e. 7. Incert. de Vhiſt, Rom. p. 99. 


hiſtory of the firſt ages of no nation in 
the world was ever delivered down to 

ſterity by writers of ſo great parts, 
o much impartiality, and ſo much 
learning, as the hiftory of the firſt 
ages of the Roman empire. But this 
kind of Pyrrhoniſm, revived by Bayle, 
has ſo much infected the French wri- 
ters in Holland, that, if they go on, 
mankind will ſoon be brought to doubt 
whether the Perſians invaded the 
Greeks under Xerxes, or the Greeks, 
the Perſians; whether Alexander con- 
quered Darius, or Darius, Alexander; 
and whether the Romans, at laſt, beat 
the Carthaginians, or theſe the Ro- 
mans. But much worſe conſequences 
will reſult from this Pyrrhoniſm ; the 
great examples of policy, of bravery, 


and of every other virtue, both public 


and private, by which the Romans, 
during the firſt five centuries, laid the 
foundation of their future grandeur, 
will loſe their force, if they were never 
realized ; and hiſtory will be deprived 


of the advantage ſhe has over philo- 


fophy, which is That of teaching by 
examples. N 


pened 
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pened in their conſulſhip; except a treaty of friendihip, and 
alliance entered into with the Ardeates : For theſe, having 
laid aſide their complaints on account of the lands they had 
been deprived of, had ſent embaſſadors to deſire they might 
be admitted into the friend hip, and alliance of the Romans, 

and this treaty was ratified by theſe conſuls. 

LXIII. The following year, the people having voted that 
conſuls ſhould again be appointed, Marcus Geganius Mace- 
rinus, for the ſecond time, and Titus Quintius Capitolinus, 
for the fifth time, entered upon the conſulſhip on the ides 
of December, Theſe repreſented to the ſenate that many 
things were neglected by reaſon of the continual employ- 
ment of the conſuls in the field, and particularly the moſt 
neceſſary of all, the cuſtom relating to the cenſus, by which 
the number of ſuch, as were of the military age, was known, 
together with the amount of their fortunes, in proportion to 
which every man was to furniſh the ſupplies for the wars, 
there having been no cenſus for ſeventeen years ſince the 
conſulſhip of Lucius Cornelius, and Quintus Fabius: 80 
that, the worthy, and uſeful men only were regiſtered, and 
ſerved in the armies, while the moſt profligate, and the moſt 
abandoned were left unregiſtered, and changed the places of 


their habitation, where they might live without controll. 
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BERRIGINES, i. 7. 
A Abolition of debts. See Poor. 
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AZius. See Clauſus. 


Adies, or Aſies, ſon of Cotys, . 


Adultery puniſhed with death, 1. 270. 
L. Abutius, conſul, iv. 120. 

— dies of the plague, iv, 121. 

T. Abutius Elva, conſul, ii. 404. 


— 18 Porous general of the horſe, 


by A. Poſtumius, the dictator, iii. 


iii. 7. 

— is poſted” in the left wing of the 
Roman army, iii. 8. 

— being wounded in a ſingle 9.0 


with Octavius Mamilius, he falls 


from his horſe, iii. 17. 


AEbutigszthe'foh of Titus, is appeint- 


ed one of the deputies ſent to the 
ſeceders, iii. 14. 

Eiiles; ol eyopavopuer. ili. 137, 8. 

— from whence they had their name, 
and what were their functions, iii. 


137. 146. | 
— were miniſters. to che rribuncs, iü. 


1 
— 5 empowered nd the ſenate to de- 
corate the feſtiyals, iii. 146. 
— are honoured by the ſenate, with 
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Ægeſtus, the Trojan in Sicily, by what 
accident born. i. 119 — 
— flies into Sicily, i. 120. 
geſtus, chief of the Lavinian prieft 
hood, i. 130. 
Agestus, ſon of Numitor, i. 173. 


— is aſſaſſinated by order of Amulius, 
ib. 


4. Emilia, the veſtal, her prayer to Veſta, 
— deprives the Latines of proviſions, 


and eſcape from danger, i. 349. 

L. Amilius Mamercus, by order of 
the fenate, ſtands for the conſulſhip, 
ü. 419. 4 

— marches againſt the Volſci, i iii. 421, 

— through ſhame of an ignominious. 
defeat, remains in his 1 25 iii. 
426. * den 5 bo. -4 

— is ſecond time conkul, iv. 30. 

— marches with an army into Tyr-- 
rhenia, iv. 31. 

— overcomes, and puts the Veientes 
to flight, iv. 32. 

— is exaſperated againſt the ſenate'for 
deny ing him a victory, iv. 34. 

— is'third Irie conſul, iv. 69, 

— What opinion his father gave, con- 


| N the diviſion of the public 
nds, iv. 


Emilius,; onal, f iv. 92. x 
— marches againſt the Sabines, iv. 
Jo 
— is ſecond time conſul; iv. 108. 
— harraſſes the Sabines, ib. 
Ana, a town of Latium, called ſo 
from Æneas; and afterw wards ca called 
Janicufdm, i. 167%. 9 
ÆSneadæ, their Ax: 4 i. 112: 
Eneas, ſon of Anchiſes and Venos, . 
I. 142, 


— his progenitors, ib. 


— in what manner he conveyed his 


father from Troy, i. 14. 


— upon what Conditions he obtained 


leave of the Greeks to depart from 
Troy, i. 105, 6. 


the 
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120. 


— arrives with the Trojans i in Iraly, 


| i. ö , 
— ee he landed i in Italy, ib. and 
1 18. 


— the arrival of Enes; n Italy is is Va- 
riouſly related by pwr. ah 102. 
— ſome deny that he ever was there, 

. 144. 
— concerning the arrival of 2 


in Ital the d ettation at the 
end of the firſt book. 5 ; 


— ſome aſſert that he ret ired out of 
Italy into Phrygia,, 1. 128 

— Eneas brings with him .ceremo- 
nies into Italy, i. 345, "PIR 

— what thoſe ceremorites were, i. 155. 

a truce being, made with Latinus, 
and the Rutuli conquered, he builds 
Lavinium, i. 136. Xx 

— ſucceeds Latinus, i. 144 


— arrives in Italy from.the Moloſm, 
after Ulyſſes, and is laid. to have 
built Rome. 5 164. e 

— is ſlain in battle, i. 146. 

— the temple of Aneas, l. 122, 26, 
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and 46. 
— the Aare of Hneas, i. . 11 15. 


— his epitaph, i. 146. ; 

— his ebe: mafried in 
„ 1 

— his four ſons, i. 163.7 = 

— Romulus and Remus are ſaid to 
be the ſans of-;/Encas,. i. 166. 

— the races of ZEneas and V 7enus, i, 
FF 

Eneas Silvius, king of the Ladies, i. 
Lr 

nus, a town of Thrace, built by 
Eneas, called alſo Enea, i. L.. 

qui, infeſt the confines. of. the 1 
tines, ili. 54. 


e. 


— are uered iii 4. TIN 
— are. in 1 "with, the f Vas, a- 
gainſt Ne Rok, in. 304. 
— the qui and Volſci, in an expe- 
dition againſt - the Romans, . turn 
their arms againſt one cee iii. 
Ning 

— the Aqui make incurſions into the 
Latin territories, . ni, 436. 

— take Hortona, i iii. 437. and iv. 180. 

— invade the Latines, iv. 2. 

— are forced by Fabius to retire to 
their own cities, iv. 25. 

— make an gllizper with the Volſci-a- 

., gainſt the Romans, iv. 300. 

— are beaten and aa by Ser- 
De urius, the proconſul, i 31. 

— che Æqui i and olſci a are beaten by 
the Latines, iv. 67. 


—, are plundered by Titus Quintius 


iv. 920. 

— by Fels iv. 1oj 

— EVacuate A fortreſs of the Antiates, 
Iv. 103. :: 

— on what conditions they acce ed 
55 a La from the e iv. 


| violate that, peace, ib. 

_ — hey an incurſion into the Roman 
territories by unguarded roads, iv. 
113, 


— 2505 8. as far. 0 Tuſculum, iv. 


Wl. the Latiges, iv. 172. : 
— being led under the yoke by the 
Romans, they deliver 0 Corbio, 


es, et with theix general, iv. 177. 


—ta e up art ie iv. 179. 


— march to Corbig, and put the Ro- 


man, Sarpiſan dere to the ſword, iv. 


179. 


— are forced by Horatius to retire to 


their cities, 1 188. 


— again annoy the Tuſculani, iv. 211. 


— Joſe their camp and the victory, | iv. 
217. 


D d d 2 deſign- 


387 


— 2 K 
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— deſigni ging to Attack the Romans — a cohort of thoſe paſt tlie military 
during ague, are themſelves age voluntarily follow their leader 
afflicted wich k. Ww. 23749. to the war, iv, 212. 

— make another irruption into the Agonenſes inſtituted by T. Hats, 

' territories of the Tuſculani, iv. 252. i. 331. 8 

— incamp at Algidam, ib. Agrarian law is debated, Iii. 397. 

— are defeated by Valerius, iv. 343. — is poſtponed for more than Wb 

Zquitohi, their feciales, i. 385. years, iv. 197. 


. the beginning of ſeed time — is referred to the people by, the 
| * the autumnal Equinox, in. tribunes, _ 13s 


— is oppoſed, iv. 20 
Bfeelapins, one of the dernigods, i ti. — again oppoſed, iv. i i. 


— for what reaſon this affair is 
ti id of Eſculapius, ii. 334+ tracted by the conſuls, iv. 70.” 
M. AÆtilins, his puniffiment for par- — thoſe who hindered che paſling of 
'ricide, ii. 262. the Agrarian law, are Led. iv. 
Atoll, formerly Curetes, i. 41, 117. 208, 9, 10. 
Axii, a people afterwards called Ly- — che debate is ny carried on, 
caonians, and Oenotri, i. 31. 9 


Axius, his reign and poſterity, i. 30. — firſt brou 3 in by Caffivs, iv. 
LEzius and Phoroneus were the felt Wa . 


kings of Peloponneſus, ib. 95 50 author of the All 
andre, of Corcyra, victor at law, iv. 204. 
| _ olympic games, ii. 229. — See Lands. 


Agreements, compulſive agreements 
manly gown was taken at Cumæ, are ſeldom laſting, iii. 357 

li, 165. Agriculture and war, the ſtudy of them 
= Servis, at che age of twent! ty years is united by Romulus, i. 276. 

is appointed to command the au- Agriculture and raſing, recommend- 

"*xiliaries, ii. 14%. ed by Ancus arcius, ii. 83. 
the laws permitted the Romans at Agrippas, king of Alba, i. 138. 

the age l t thirty, to enter upon the Agrippa, ſee Menenius. © 

commonwealth, ji. 134. Agylla, called fo by the Pel [and 
— at forty five, a' citizen was dif- "afterwaids called Czreby'theTyr- 

charged from ferving i in the field, rhenians, i. 47. and ii. 116. 

RE =, Ajax and Ulyffes, __—_—— li. 
— thirty years was the proper age 270. 

for von upon the adminiſtra- Aus Locutus, ſee Faunus. 

tion of pubfic affairs, ii. 212. tha Longs, its founder, fituation, 
'>— Thoſe who are pic the military age and fortune, i. 102, and 148, 

were employed, in the defence of Alba, the mother of thirty Latin ci- 

"the walls, ili. 342. and iv. 8. ties, is raſed by Marcus Horatius, 
— thoſe were obliged by the Roman and its citizens tranſplanted to 
las to marry, who were of a pro- ' Rome, ii. 62, 


per age, iv. 18.3 EIT #hancountry, CET i. 93 163 


Ae, at the age of twenty years the 


ak 
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Am A catalogue of them, i. 


188. 

— hill, the Latin cane kept upon 
it, 11. 4298. 

* nation, of what people compoſed, 


i. 222, 100 21 
— patricians, removed to Rome, ii. 


o - 641 £41139 
= the cauſe, vs general, and 
the event of it, ii. g. 
= wine, delicious, i. 149. 

Albans; after the demiſe of ane 


19948 


kings; gg rgr may Licinius, ii. 

4 

Alen and Romans, their treaty under 
Romulus, ii. . 


138. o 801 l 
eee e:1 

Albula, the ane af the Tiber, 
Access thepoet 


© ©4 


j. $1, 


Alcyoue, a were, 
Algidum, the camps of the Aqui and 
Volſci before it, iv. 169, 252. 


iy. 28 [113 
Alladius, king of Albs, 4. 158, 9. 
Alis of the Romans were obliged to 


ſend fuccours to _—_ an time of 
war, iv. 7. 


die the number ortlered, iv. 8. 
— the allies eduld neither create a ge- 


veral, nor lead out forces _ my 
pleaſed, iii. 303, 4- 


— the Romans ſend — dia- 


confirmation of their. gpvenament, 
ji. 121. 


— the forces of the allies: were equal 
to thoſe of the city, in the Tyrrhe- 

nian war, iv. 23, glu 

— whatever — 


was in common among the confe- 
c 2 | 


| choſe annual. dictators, inſtrad of 
Albas Silvins, king of the Latines i. 


is Wend, ii. 430. | 


ENT mp beaten bes, 


— the Latines and Herpici ſend * | 


—— his 
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* lil. 404, 


thoſe powers exerciſe their rofend. 
- mad againſt the allies, who did 


rotary iy veg grand 
ſelves, iv. 1809“ 


Alontium, its ſituation, by > 127. 15 

Abs, i. 26. p Bat 3 . 

Alon, its fituation, i. 47. 

Altar, the royal altar, andthe ſacrifice 
uſually: laid upon it, ii. 146. 


— an altar overturned by lightning, 
i. 9. 


— 4 ſubterraneous aw, i. 280, D. 
Altars, erected to ſwear upon, and ra- 
tify a ereaty, i. 305. | 
Amata, the wife of Latinas, i. 145. 
Ambracian bay, i. 115 

Ambrax, king of Ambracia ib, | 
Amiternum, its ſituation, i. -$7, 370. 
Amnefty, offered to all thoſe: who had 
fled with Tarquinius, if they-would 
return to the city. within twenty 


days, ii. 334. 
propoſed rc the feeeders, 


— an 
Iii. 93 1: 
his infticutions; ii. 197. 


— the Amphictyonic council and 
laws, id. ib, 


i 


- Ampbitbeatrical portico, ii. 132. 


Amulius defrauds his elder brother 
Numitor of une kingdom, * 
174. isn 241 

— reigned fore rms ears a: Alb, i. 

159. 


is ſain, b 85 
ammtor, ſon Phraſtor, i. 63. : 


AnaForium, its ſituation, i. 119, 


Aale. o called em 9 
dems to the kings their allies, as a a 


167 . 
Anchiſenſian rable, i. 169, 70. 
Aucbiſes, ſon of Capys, father of E. 
neas, i. 142. 
i. 146. 


— the haven of Anchiſes, i. 166. 


 Anchiſes; archon at Athens, iii. 282. 


Ancilia, or bucklers of the Sali, i. 354. 
Ancus. 


334 l. N D E X 0 


Ancus, ſee Marcius. 

Ancus Publicius of C ora, the Latin 
general, ii. 79. 

Anio, the name of a river, ii. 831. 

— runs not far from the holy moun- 
tain, iii. 69. insel n ett 

— its courſe and quality, ii. Fr Res 

— the confluence of the _ and the 
Tiber, ii. 112: | 

Anius, king of Delos, i. 112, 136. 

Annals, Greek, i. 20. | 

— what the annals of Fabius relate 
2 the _ of Aruns Tar- 

vinius, ii. 209. >: [515 + 4s) 

for what reaſon Fa are miſtaken 
in. theit relation of the tyrants of 

Sicily, iii. 133. 

— the annils of Piſa, ii. 1 57 194. 

Annibul, bis wat, i. 255 

Annual magiſtrates, i. 326. 

Annual magiſtrates at Athens, ag ell, 

as at Rome, iv. 101. 

Annual dictators among the Albans 

inſtead of Kings, ii. 433. 


Antemna, taken formerly by the Oe- 


notti, or Aborigines, from che Si- 

celi, 1, 288. 

— made a colony of Rome, ib. 

— the founders of the Antemnates, i. 
39. 

— taken by Romulus, i. 283. 5 

— aſſiſts the Tarquinii 1 Ro- 
mans, ii. 346. 01 

Antenoridæ, their treachery, i. 102. 

Anthemone, daughter of Eneas, i. 141. 

Antias, ſon of Ulyſſes, Kue of An- 
tium, i. 165, 

Antigenes, archon at Athens, ni. 1 5 

Antiochus, of Syracuſe, a very: old : 
hiſtorian, i. 32, 78, 167. | 

. Antiſtius Petron, killed by the treach- 
ery of Sex. Tarquinius, ii. 253, 4. 

Antium, chief city of the GG 
283. iv. oz. . 10 on £1 

— the 2 e near it, iv. 
2 13. 3 70 * 


* 


to the people, iv. \ +. 7526 


the TEN, T. 


— the people of Antium enter into 
a treaty with re orf. 
ii. 240. 57 

— aſſiſt the Aricini, li. 366. 

— fend help to the Latines, iii. bas. 

— ſend troops to the Coriolani,, iti. 
140. o U5vVOragt 2003] oo 

— are beaten by Poſtumus' Comi- 
nius, iii. 13: "RW — 

— are obliged to diſmiſs the Sicilian 
embaſſadors, ni. 206. Fab; 

— a mall ſea town of the Volſci 

is taken with ſome ſhips belonging 
to the Antiates in it, together with 
their furniture, iv. 102, 3. 

— the Antiates, and the garriſon of 

the Aqui ſurrender to N iv. 
; 407. i 2 10 Gi 

— a colony is led out by 
umvirs into the —— 
> Antiates,: iv. To8:-: 

— the exiles of the Antiatdh, toge- 
ther withithe qui, make an iw 
curſion into the e of the 
Lapiass, iv. 1 o 

— begin to revolt, iv. 114. " 


a. - 


the. tri- 
of the 


een 


both the natives, and the Roman 


colony openly revolt, iv. 167. 
— are taken by ſtorm, iv. 170. 
 — Marcius, after his Baniſhment, re- 
tires to Antium, iii. 28 3. 
'T Antonius, one of the Foes. vhrrany iv. 
-1 1240, 24, "208; „ 25177 2 4:30 - 
— marches with four of his collegue 
againſt the Aqui, iv. 284. 
** mountains, i. 24, 3 5. ii. 


2 = ; Y * I; þ 


Alen, their oity 3 and rafed 
by Tarquinius Priſcus, ii. 102. 
Appeal from the conſuls to the peo- 
Ple, given by the Valerian law, ii. 
344, 424. iii. 87, 211. iv. 73. 
-— A puniſhment is demanded of the 

conſuls, who obſtru᷑ted an appeal 


+ ud} 


es See add 


' AnueduB 
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Aquedi; one of the moſt iaghniffcem 
ſtructures at 1 ii. 12 
. -_ 


85 
— arc ben TY 
L. and M. Aguilius are 


conſpirators, ii. 327. 
— are l it, 327. he 
Ara Maxima, i. 70 


ycaonia, 1 221. 


Arcadia, formetly | 
— Atlas the I { King of Arcadia, 
i. 139. dw 110 MILES 


— the wage of Arcadia, 1 139. 
154. 

— the Arend delight in -moun- 
tains; i, 35... n 

— their migration from Pelopon- 
neſus on account of the deluge, i. 
184. I Ls: 172 — 

— are the firſt Greeks, who failed to 
Italy, i. IOW 

— what itunes FEY brought 
with Evander-intb Frog th 179. 5 

— what Place they! fir Rn i. 
102. * 9 1 

— their moſt” honoured and n moſt an- 
cient divinity was Pan, i. 71, 2. 

Archedemides, archon at Athens, iv. 
112. 

drebeſtratides' archon a at Athens, II. 
144. ef 2 2 

A an ancient poet, 1. 133. 

Ardeas,Aon-of Ulyſſes, and founder 
of the city of Ardea; i. 168. 

42 a people of Latium, ii ii. 
469. 

— the feciales of "ey Ardeates; i. 
355, 6.02% $02 - 0 gane 110. & 


— are belieged by Thien Su per- 
bus, ii. 265, 


— make a truce with the: Romans, 
li. 296, 3111! 4% 
— are ouſted of che controverted lands, 

iv. 363, 4. 5 
— revolt os the Raman on ac- 


LI 


9 1 C1 K 


a 


the T EX T. 
count of the /confr | 


iv. 365. N 


are received into Ui friendſhip 


and ſociety | of the Romans, iv. 
377. 
e ers, i. 47 wy en 
Argos, the Achaian, i. 440. 
— * hiſtory « of the vrieſtefſes in Ar- 
os, i. 1 x 
Aricia, diftant 120 ſtadia from Rome, | 
Sis iii. 50. 197245: | "xd 2 
— is beſieged b the Tyrchenians un- 
der Aruns, the ſon 'of Porſ a, it 
dn rl + ale B. 
hw retievedby' Ariſt6demis of — 
.. 
Aricini, a people of Laien ii. 409. 
— deſire ſuccours from the Cumæ- 
ans againſt - the T yrrhemang, i Ui, | 
138. by — Hy 1 I 34D 
— accuſe the Mödbibs in tlie aſſem- 
bly held at Ferentinum, ii. 391. 
— the Aricini, and the Ardeates are 
2 of the e lands, 
iv. 363, NL 1911 „ 
Kribocraly 1 at Romt only, but 
alſo among the neighbouring. e 
ple, iii. 94. 
Ariſtecrates, father « of Ariſtodemus, 
iii. 154. TIP 
Ariſtodemus, ſon of Ariſtocrates; why | 
called Effeminate, int, 134. 


upon what occaſion, and in what 


manner he made himſelf tyrant at 
Cumæ, and the cataſtrophe he 
met with, ili. 1834. 
performs 2 great achievement for 
| his country in putting the Barbari- 
ans to flight, ili. 17. 

— endeavours by all methods to gain 
the affections of the people, ib. 

— leads the cours deſigned for 
„Atieis, Hi. 12 77: ð N57 

— obtains a moſt famous viſtory, 

| ib. * bs * 1 UAV 

— having lain the partiſans of the 

ariſtocracy, 


IN DE X to 
„ be aſſumes the power 


1 161. 


38 


axiſt 
to himſelf, 
— the manner in which be governed. 
ii. 1 64. 
— he receives the baniſhed Tarquin 
into his friendſhip; and Tarquin 


F ſhortly after, he b him, 
- Uk. 

— in fr higheſt { ſecurity is m 
by the Cumæan exiles, iii. 1 


— is Fog off with all his beladen, iu. 
1 1 IR 


garniſhed | with li htning, 
and + by quite 3 iv. 9. 
Army a diſpoſition of the an 


army, when drawn up, ii. 335» 
348. iii. 8. 
— the en poſted in the rear, 


11.,4 
— divided into chree bodies by the 
* and. conſuls, iii. 38 3. iv. 
Ai ect 
— a third part is lefe to defend, the 
„iv. 1257 168. 5 0 
> Marcus dow, not Jos his troops 
| "robe int cities, iii 10 
by the conſuls without an order = 
the ſenate, ni. 68, 
Arretini, a people of Tyrehenia, i U. 
Ariemifum, the battle fought ther 
by. 2300:;: 
Aruns, ſon of Damaratus, ii. 99. 
Aus, ſon of Porſena, king of the 
Tyrrhenians, gives wiſe counſel to 
his father, much. beyond, the ex- 
perience of a youth, ii. 388. 
— is ſent by his father = part of 
his forces to make himſelf maſter 
of Aricia,, ii. 366. iii, 158. . 
— is ev by . 35. i at the 
ſiege of Aricia, ii. 3 7. iii. 159. 
na wuhat time he died 7 ll, 366. 
Aruns Tarquinius. See T arquinius. 
A, wm coin. fits value, iv. 53. 


18 


an aſſemply, iii. 434. 5. 


the TEXT, 
da Menenins me 2000 aſſes, 
7 


— e fined 10,000 aſſes, 


collegue Veturius, 6500. 
iv. 223, 4 


Aſcauian lake, i i. 105. 

A e and Cxeuſa, 

— having left his Daſc lizic King. 
cn he reſtores the 


cir paternal throne, 


i. 106. 

A his father Eneas in the 
kingdom of Latium, i. 126, 146. 
8 and N his brothers, i 

167 


— bya proſperous omen isencouraged 


to march out 3gajaft Mezentius, 


e i. 148. l. 7 3. 


8 5 | 
emblies ; the place. of affemblics, 


Þ * 275 Þ 
— le were aſſembled by the 
of oxens horns, i. 236. 
_ aſſemblies held at the temple of 
e i. 312. ili, 101. 178. iy, 


— aſſemblies called by the heralds 
through every ſtreet, ii. 0 283, 
402. 

— the right of calling an. aſſembly 
was lodged in nn Haig alone, 

| ii. 275. 

* the conſuls had a power of calling 


— 2 tribune of the people orders 
Appius the conſul to depart the al 
fembly, iv. 87. 

— vo private perſon. could ſpeak in 
an aſſembly of the People, ii. 329) 

—an aſſembly oppoſed to an aſſem 
bly, iv. 311. LASHES 

after 


IND E X to 
— after the e 


quins, the right of holding aſſem- 
blies was reſtored to the people, ii. 
44. 
Aſſeſſments, in what manner made, 
' 1 173. 
Aſſurances made upon. oath, I. 127. 
Aſhrians, their empire, i. 5, 6. 
Amullus, of Syracuſe, victor at the 
Olympic games, iii. 47. 
Aſtylus,” of Croton, victor at the 
Olympic games, iii. 282, 
AVI opened by Romulus, i. 25.1. 

2 publicaſylum, ii; 75. 
Aterins (Aulus) conſul, iv. 220. 
Athenians; the EvTalgidai and Ayegomo 

of the Athenians, 4. 236. 
— the Sies of the Athenians, i. 238. 


of debts by the advice of Solon, ii. 
414. 
— the Athenians jealous of their 


nobility, and privileges, 1. 254. 
— the Athenian an enen of time, 


i. 14 

R and Lacedemonians with 
what number of forces they rout- 
ed the Perſians, iv. 246. 

— how laſting, and how extenſive 
their empire, i. 8. 

— ſubmit to the Lacedzmonians, i iv. 
247, 8. 

— are deprived of their power, I. 
255. 

— the Romans ſend to Athens for a 
bady of laws, iv. 232. 

— the glory of the Athenian com- 
' monwealth, ii. 24. | 

L. gp Longus, a military tribune, 


rity, i. 139. | 
— his ſucceſſors in the kingdom, ib. 


Atralinus. See Sempronius. 
Attic 1. of time, i. 143. 


Attius (Navius) the ſoothſayer, an 
Vo I. IV. 


*pulfion of the Tar- 


— Cxcnes' the 
— the Athenians decreed an abolition 


Ve 375. 
Atlas, firſt king of Arcadia, his poſte- | 


the T EX T. 387 
account of him, ii. 133. tp 
— he diſappears, ii. 140. 
Altius (Tullus) chief of the Valſcian 
nation, iii. 283. 
— honourably entertains the baniſhed 
M ,arcius, and admits him to a ſhare 
of the government, iii. 288. 
— ſtirs up the Volſci againſt the Ro- 
mans, iii. 289. 
— being appointed general of the 
war by the Volſci, he makes an in- 
curſion into the Latin rerxitories, 
ili. 299. 
up the el of the 
army in the field to Marcius, and 
himſelf commands the forces, which 
ſtay at home, iii. FI nis 5 
rage 0 people 
againſt Marcius, iii. 374. 
— he and his faction, ſtone Marcius 
to death, iii. 376. 
2 plunders the allies of the Romans, 


iii. 387. 


— 


— 2 valiant ſoldier, but not qualified 


for a general, iii. 390. 


i killed in battle, ib. 


_— his anceſtors and poſterity, i. 
O, I. 


Avarice ſubdues all men, and forces 
them to act unworthily, ii. 387. 


Aventine hill, or mount, i. 71, 159, 


185. 

— called ſo from Aventinus Silvius, 
= of Alba, i. 159. 

— oppolite to the Palatine Hill, i. 
183, 200. | 

— is fortified by Romulus, 1. 290. 
— is added to the city by Ancus 
Marcius, ii. 93. 

— is given to the people to build on, 
iv. 192 

— is ſeized by the ſeceders from the 
decemvirs, iv. 319. 


A they retire from hence to the holy 


mountain, iv. 323- 
is the - moſt advantagepus of all 
E e e the 


388 


the hills in the city to incamp on, 
iv. 319. 

— is the higheſt hill, ii. 200. 

— its aſcent and Ercumierence; ii. 
93. iv. 189. 

the temple of Diana ſtood upon 
it, ii. 93. iv. 192. 

— the Circus Maximus was ſituated 
between the Aventine, and Palatine 
hills, ji. 130. 

Avernus lake, iii. 167, 8. 

— is ſurrounded with hills, and is not 
far from Cumæ, ib. 

Augurs, ov %, their functions, i. 


iel with the public money in the 
creation of magiſtrates, i. 231. 

— are conſulted by Tarquinius con- 
cerning the building df. a temple, 
11.3 34. * 

— are conſulted by him concernin 

the purchaſe of the Stbylline ora- 
_ ii. 262. 

— they, together with the pontiln, 

appoint the king of ſacrifices, ii. 

313. | 

.— are preſent at the enafting of laws, 

iv. 192, 238. 

— the moſt celebrated among chem 

was Attius Navius, ii. 135. 

— augural. diviſions of r Þ. 
136. | 

— teachers of the augural art, ii 
137. 

— great difficulties are undertaken 
by the aſſiſtance of favourable 
auguries, ii. 336. 

— a controverſy is decided by augury, 
i. 200, 

— the eaſtern parts of the heavens 
were eſteemed the moſt proper for 

auguries, i. 229, 30. | 

the ceremony of augurs is pre- 
ferved only for form ſake in can- 
vaſſing for magiſtracies, i. 231. 


— Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius 


INDEX to the 


— Auſonian gulph, aſterwards ca 


— Id 


93 & n! : i 
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Priſcus, ſkilled in che art of augury, 
ii. 100. 

— Tyrrhenian augurs, the moſt 
knowing in meteors, etc. iv. 10. 

Augurinus. See Minucius. 

Aulus (Balbus) is appointed one of the 
deputies ſent to the ſecedera, iii. 
104. 

Anguſtus Ceſar puts an end to the ci- 
vil war, i. 18, 19. 

Aurunci, a people of Italy, tall, ro- 
buſt, fierce, and warlike, 1. 48. 
lit. 51. 

— Takabit the, fineſt plains of Cam- 
pania, iii. 30. 

— demand the Ecetranian territo- 
ries of the Romans, ib, - 

— are ſubdued by Serviſius, iii. 51. 62. 

Auruſpex. See Augur s. 

Auſones, being conquered | by che 
Iapyges, remove to Sicily, i. 51. 

Auſoma, the ancient name of _ 
1. 80. 


the Tyrrhenian bay, i. 3... 

Axes, and rods borne by twelve lifors 
before Romulus, i. 277. 

— twelve axes carried before the con- 
ſuls, ii. 313. 

— the conſuls change the AXES and 
' rods every month, ib. 


— Valerius takes the bs from the 


rods, and orders the axes to be uſed 
abroad in time of war, or- over 
conquered nations z and the rods 
to be — at heme i in time of er, 

. 343; 

* communde the axes 
with the rods to be borne before 
him in the city, ii. 434. 

— Cincinnatus, the dictator, has 
twenty four axes, and as many rods 
.. carried before him, iv, 175» 

— the axes were lowered when: an in- 
on magiſtrate met a ſuperior, 


32. | 
WY whether 
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— Whether the twelve axes were bor-- 
rowed from the Tyrrhenians, and 
at what time, ij. 120, 1 


— to behead with an ax, i. 277. iv. 
171. 4 
B, H 
BABYLON 3 the walls of Babylon, TH 
196. 
— the beauty of the territory belong- 


ing to Babylon, i. 80. 
Bacchanalia, Athenian feaſts, iii. 281. 


Bacchiadæ, Damaratus deſcended from 


that family, ii. 97. 

Bacchus, his adventures, i. 257, 8. 
Poſtumius, the dictator, having 
made a vow, builds a temple to 
Bacchus, Ceres, and Proſerpine, 
ili. 27. 

— which temple is dedicated, iii, 
144. 

Baggage, belonging to a camp, ſold 
by the quæſtors, ii. 364. 

Bail; an arraigned perſon, upon giving 
bail, is diſcharged till the day of 
trial, iv. 143. 

Balbus. See Aulus. 

Ballot boxes. See Urns. 

Baniſhed perſoris were interdicted fire 
and water, ii. 163. 

Barbatus. See Horatius. 

Barley; offerings of barley meal and 
ſalt in ſacrifices, i. 268, 9. 
— is eſteemed the moſt ancient grain 

by the Greeks, i. 268. 

Barrenneſs; Spurius Carvilius was the 
firſt Roman, who divorced his wife 
on account of barrenneſs; not 
without the diſguſt of the 1 
1. 271. 

Baſket bearers, i. 48, r. 

firſt runs offered in baſkets, i 1, 
264. 

Batia, its ttjaion, i. 37. 

Baltea, daughter of Teucrus, and ſe- 
cond wife of Dardanus, i. 113, 142. 


Battle with the Barbarians, il; 195. 

— Which was = * of all bat- 
tles, iv. 23 * 2% 

— a battle — off by uhlucky omens 
iv. 100, 1. 

Beam; the Siſter's Beam) i ii. "Ny 

Beech-trtey Gracchus Cloelius, gene- 
ral of the Aqui, bids the Roman 
embaſſadors addreſs themſelves to 
a neighbouring beech-tree, iv. 173. 


Begęging; no begging under the co- 


lor of religion, i. 258. 

Beheading with an ax, i. 277. iv. 71. 

Bellutus. See Sicinius. 

Benefits ought not to be buried with 

the perſons of benefactors, ii. 159. 

Betrotbed; a lover flies to the relief 
of his betrothed wife, iv. 294. 

Biers adorned with garlands and rib- 
bands, iv. 312. 

Births, monſtrous births put todeath, 
1. 250, 1. 

Bitumen, and pitch, veſſels filled with 
them are ſet on fire, and thrown by 
flings amongſt the enemy, who had 
poſſeſſed the capitol, iv. 166. 

Blood; the ſhedding of civil blood 
attoned by luſtration, 11. 403. 

Boarium. See Ox market. | 

Beats; a bridge of Boats made uſe 
of in paſſing rivers, ii. 112. 

— boats filled with pitch in ordes to 
burn a bridge, ii. ib. 
Bolani, their city taken, e. 
and burnt by Marcius, iii. 307, 8 
Books, holy and' ſecret books, iv. 376. 

— Sibylline books. See 6ibylline. 

Booty, taken from the enemy, is given 
to the people by law, iii. 251. 

— the booty is ſold by the quæſtors, 

and the produce of it carried into 
the treaſury, iii. 251. 


| — Ocrifia, a female captive, is ſelect- 


ed out of the nn and ws to 

Tarquinius, ii. 145. 
— ſacrifices, and games are celebrat- 
E e e 2 ed, 
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ed, and temples built, with the 
tenths of the booty, iii. 27, 144. 

— the braveſt warriour is honoured 
with the firſt fruits of the booty, 
iii. 143. See Spoils. 

Born. See Lucina. 

Bovillæ, the chief town of the Latines, 
taken by Marcius, iii. 311, 12. 
Bovillani, a people of Latium, ii. 

409. | 

Boundaries, Trewoves, i. 362. 

— the law of Numa concerning 

boundaries, ib. 

— the puniſhment of taking away, 
or removing boundaries, 1. 362. 

—- ſacrifices offered unto them, ib. 

— Terminus will not be removed, 
ii. 134, 5. 

— the powers which preſided over 
boundaries, i. 362. 

— Terminalia, or the feſtival of 
boundaries, ib. 

— the boundaries of the public lands 
diſtinguiſhed by handſome pillars, 
Ui. 402. 

Bowls, and tables, a victorious army 
received with them, ii. 338. 

Boxing matches; Irus and Ulyſſes, 
their boxing, iii. 270. | 

Boys, and girls aſſiſtants at the ſacri- 
faces, i. 261. 

— the education of boys is rendered 
effeminate by Ariſtodemus, iii. 
164, 5. 

Bracelets, golden, iv. 201. 


Bride cake, a marriage ceremony call- 


ed ſo from the participation of 
bread, 1. 269. 

Bridge, made of boats for the eroſſing 
of rivers, ii. 112, 

— the holy bridge built of wood, 
which the pontits had the care of, 


i. 359. 
— 2 bridge of wood firſt built croſs 
the Tiber by Ancus Marcius, ii. 


96. 
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— is cut away from the city, ii. 250. 

— the bridge, which joined the Sa- 
bine, and the Tyrrhenian camps, 
ſet on fire, ii. 112. 

Bruſbwood; faggots made of bruſh- 
wood are piled up to a great height, 
and ſet on fire, in order to burn the 
citadel near the capitol, which had 
been taken by Appius Herdonius, 

iv. 160. 

Brutus, Hao, why L. Junius ac- 
quired that ſurname, it. 270. 

— L. Junius, a plebeian, takes upon 
him the name of Brutus, iii. 105. 

— Whether the firſt Brutus left any 
poſterity, it. 341, 2. 

See more relating to Brutus, under 
the article Junius, 

Bubelani, a people of Latium, ii. 

409. | 

Bucklers; Argolic bucklers, i. 47. 

— ſhields, inſtead of Bucklers, are 
given to the centuries of the ſecond: 
claſs, ii. 176. | 

— bucklers of the Salii, i. 384. 

— What bucklers the ſacrificers of 

the Curetes carried, i. 332, 3- 
See Shields. | 

Bull ; a ſingle bull is offered in com- 
mon by all the Latin cities, ii. 
241. | | 

— 2 brazen bull, ii. 372. 

See Suovetaurilia. 

Burial. See Funeral. 

Burre-reed, an herb, i. 38. 

Burying alive, i. 180, 347. 

Buthrotum, its ſituation, i. 11g. 


C. 
CABALSs, Held in private houſes are 
generally ſuſpicious, iv. 368. 


Cabani, a people of Latium, ii. 409 
Cabiri, the tenths vowed to them, i. 


55. | 0 
Gon, his robbery and death, i. 87, 
96. | 
L. Cæcilius 


L. Cacilius Mriellut, his and 
zeal in ſaving the veſſels, and ſtatue 
of Veſta in the capitol, i. 944. 
L. Cædicius, a tribune of the people, 
cites Sp. 1 a conſular Per- 
ſon, to trial, iv. 84. 
Cælian hill, ſocalied x Celius the 
Tyrrhenian, 4. 288, 

— contigueus co mount Pallantive, 
i. 312. 

— is added to the city by Romulus 
and Tatius, ib. 

i included within the walls of the 

city by Tullus Hoſtilius, ii. 3. 
Celimontanus. See Wirginins, 
Celus caſtrated, i. 257. 

Cenina, its ſituation, 1. 186. 

— formerly taken by the Oenotri, or 
Aborigines from the Siceli, i. 288, 
— is taken by Romulus, i. 283. 

— and made a colony of the Romans, 
i. 288. 

Czre, formerly called Agylla, i. 47. 
— beſieged by Tarquinius, ii. 115. 
Cæretani conſpire with the Veientes 
againſt the Romans, ii. 202. 
Ceſar. See Julius. 

Cæſo. See Fabius. 

. the name of a promontory, i. 


12 

cate. See Bride + Barley. 

Calf, Aapans, i. 79. 

Calliades, archon at Athens, iv. 1, 2. 

Callias, archon at Athens, iii. 182. 
Iv. 179. 

Callias, 4 hiſtorian, 1. 165. 

Callirboe, daughter of Oceanus, i. 60. 

Callirboe, daughter of Scamandrus, i. 
142. 

Callithea, daughter of Choræus, i. 60. 

Calpetus Silvius, king of Alba, i. 158. 

Calpurnius, See Piſo. 


and Tatius, i. 313. 
— ſubmit themſelves to Tarquinius 
Priſcus, ii. 106. 
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Camerini are conquered: by Romulus, 


39 

Tarquinii 
againſt the Romans, ii. 346. 

— the fugitive Camerini accuſe the 


— ſupport the 


1 in the. aſſembly held at 

erentinum, ii. 391. 

Camerinus (Sulpicius) is appointed one 
of the rape ey ent to. che une 
| UL. 104. 

Cameria, built by the Albans, i. 
313. 

— is made a colony of Rome, ib. 

— furrenders ta Tarquinius Priſcus, 
ii. 1065. 

— at the inſtigation of Sextus Tar- 
quinius it revolts from the Ro- 
mans, ii. 373. 

— is taken and raſed, ii. 389. 

Camilli, Kad ode, 1. 262. 

Campazia, wavering in their affections 
to the Romans, iii. 77. 

— the Campani aſſiſt the Cumaan 
exiles againft Ariſtodemus, i 111.166, 

— the plains of Campania, i. 48. 

— are very fruitful, i. 82. 

— the Cumzan territories were the 
moſt fertil parts.of the Campanian 
plains, iii. 155. 

Campus Martius, the field where the 
comitia were held, iii. 244. 

— appointed likewiſe for the creation 
of magiſtrates, ii. 295, and 332 

— the comitia centuriata Were held 
in the campus Martius, iii. 244- 

Canal round che circus maxi mus, ii. 
131. 

4 Ä the 4 there, 1. 256. 

C. Canuleius, a tribune of the people, 
ſpeaks in the ſenate concerning the 
Tow for communicating the conſul- 
ſhip with the Plebeians, iv. 369. 

Cap; an eagle takes the cap of Tar- 
quinius from his head, and replaces 


it, ii. 99. 
— the caps, or mitres of the Salii, i. 


352. 
— a large train of men with caps in 
a funeral 
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a funeral proceſſion, ii. 194. 
Cepens) 1 a gate at Rome, iii. 268. 


Capetus, king of Alba, 1. 158. 

Capital crimes determined by the peo- 
ple, ii. 47. 

Capitol, ſcarce a ſtadium from the 

Tiber, iv. 135. 

— the land about it is levelled) i i. 

. $12: 

Carmentalis, the holy gate of the ca- 
pitol, is always open by the dt. 
rection of ſome oracle, iv. 138. 

2a a fortreſs eee to che ca- 
pitol, iv. 135. 

— the fortreſs and capitol are fortified 
when a ſiege is apprehended, iii. 

14 

capitol and fortreſs are gar- 
riſoned OY a tumult, iv. 
38 | 

— + capitol is ſeized by the tri- 
bunes, and people in a ſedition, iv. 
88. 

Capitoline bill, formerly called Sa- 
turnius, i. 76. 

— and alſo Tarpeius, ii. 134. 

— is called Capitoline, becauſe Ca- 
put, a head was found there, ii. 
256, and 259. 

— is fortified by Romulus, 1. 290. 

— the temple of Jupiter Feretrius 
ſtands upon the top of the Capito- 
line hill, 1. 285. 

— the building of the Capitoline 
temple is begun by Tarquinius 
Priſcus, 11. 256. 

— continued by Tarquinius Super- 

bus, ii. 259. 

— and conſecrated by M. Horatius, 
ii. 366. 

— the length and width of it, 11. 
260, 1 

— after it had been burnt, is rebuilt 
in the ſame manner it was beſore, 
ii. 261. 

— when it was burnt, ii. 263. 
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* E Saturn _ the Cas 
5 Ni. 2. 8 1 $4 
Capitolinus See Auen, 
Capua, in Italy, i. 167. 
4, in Arc Nit o. 
o called from Capys, i. 1 10. 
Capys, the Trojan, I. 100 14. 
— the ſon of Aſſaracus, iv. 
Capys Silvius, king af Alba, i. 1 58. 
Cardianus (. Hieronymus ) an | hiſtoria 
4. 8. | 


| Coins, a ſtreet at Rime; i. 1 51. 


Carmentd, or Carmentis, called in 
Greek Seri, Or more com- 
monly @zuir, 1. 69. 

— the annual ſacrifices of Carmenta 
are Fen under the Capitoline 
Chill, i. 1. : 

Che : ties Capitol. 

Cart; to rally people from a cart in 
proceſſions, iii. 274. 

— heaps of dead bodies carried out 
in carts, during a peſtilence, iv. 
121. 

Carthage, and Rome built at the ſame 


time, according to Timæus, i. 
168, 9. 


Carthage contends again for empire, 


i. 255. 

Carthaginians driven off the ſea, i, g. 

— their ſacrifices, i. 85. 

Sp. Carvilius, the firſt Roman, who 
divorces his wife on account of 
barrenneſs; not without the dil- 

guſt of the people, i. 2711. 

Ca fender, king of. Macedon, 1. 112, 

Sp. goa Piſeellinus, conſul, ii. 388. 

— triumphs over the Sabines, ib. 

— is bo, 'nted general of the horſe 
by JT. Lartius, the dictator, ii. 
434. 

— he receives part of the army from 
the dictator, ii. 433. 

— Caſſius would have the price of 
the corn, which had been given by 
Gelo, and divided among the peo- 


ple, 
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ple, to be reſtored o the purchaſers 
11. 397. 

1 ſeverely. for chaſtiling the 
© revolt of the Latines, ili. 32. - 

— is created ſecond time conſul, by 
the people, Us 73. . K 6 "BM 

— is, allotted to take. charge "<> 
city, iii. 138. 

— dedicates the temple of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Proſerpine, Mi. 144. 

— is third time conſul, iii. 39 1. 

— marches againſt the Hernici and 
Volſci, iii. 392. 

— alienates the ſenate by his ambi- 
tious deſign in demanding a tri- 
umph, and for his too gentle treat- 
ment of the Hernici, ill. 394. 

— recounts his ex before an af: 
ſembly of the people, iii. 398. 

— endeavours to obtain the paſſi 
of the Agrarian law by compul- 
ſion, . 40% ũ i; 

— is accuſed of aiming at tyranny, 
Ut, 408. cd 

— is capitally condemned. by the peo- 
ple, and thrown down che Tarpeian 
rock, iii. 411. 

— whether he was accuſed — put to 
death by his, father, ij, 412, 13. 
— why he was put to death by the 
patricians, according to Siccius 

Dentatus, iv. 204. 

— his houſe is demoliſhed, and his 
goods confiſcated, iii. 414. 

— his ſons are neither baniſhed, nor 
deprived of their eſtates, or their 
honors, on account of their father's 
crimes, iii. 414, 1. 

— the people are ſorry for having 
condemned Caſſius, iii. 419. 

Caſtor and Pollux, their ſhape and 
age, lil. 20, 1. 

— many monuments of their mani- 

feſtation at Rome; namely a tem- 

ple, a fountain, ceremonies, and 


annval games, iii. 21. 
I 
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% Tu" 


Cato. . See Porcius. 
Cattle infected wich a diſternper, iv. 


231. 
— ſome cattle, let out of a fortreſs to 


feed, are taken, ii. 353- 
— © ſacrifice. of FN. nt at the funerals 
of princes and generals, iii. 377. 


Caucafius, or rather Thaumaſius, a 
mountain of Arcadia, i. 1 39. 

Cs. of net Work for the Nurs, iii. 
105. 

cane or l ways, one of the 

magnificent buildings at 
. ii. 149. 

Celeres, their name and function, i. 
245, 6. 

— borrowed from the Lacedzmo- a 
nians, i. 248. e 

— Celeres oi trons xa. raus £71 ra 
g, i. 246. 

— the commanders of the Celeres, 
and their Office, i. 340. 

— the command of the Celerẽs given 
to druff Tarquinius, ii. 275. 6. 

— Brutus 1 ays down. that. command, 
. 

Celtæ offer human ſacrifices to Sa- 
n, , 0. 

—- which ſacrifices are aboliſhed by 
Hercules, i, 85. 

— drive the Tyrrhenians from the 
country near the Ionian gulph, iii. 
154, 5. 

Cenſers uſed in proceſſions, iii. 275. 

Cenſors put out the ſewers to be 
404 d and repaired, ii. 130. 

— upon what condition they permit 
Carvilius to divorce his Wife, i. 
271. 

Cen foris commentarii, or the records 

of the cenſors, i. 171, 2 

Cenſus of the Romans, i. 172. 

— inſtituted by Tullius, ü. 191— 
188. 

— why inſtituted, iv. 377. 


＋ the order, cenſus, centuries, and 


arms 


arms of the firſt cla, fl. 173. 
= the fare dfrerwards for the other 
claſſes, ib. to 108, 
— n number 'of the firkt cenſus, ii; 


— the "cerifts revived by the confuls, 
ü. 344. 

— in Which cenſus the nutaber of ci- 
tizens amounted to 130, ooo, ib. 
— à cenſus appointed by T. Lartius, 

the firſt dictator, ii. 434. 

— another cenſus, 261 Joe from the 

building of R Ja which the 
number amoun to 110,000, 
iii. 147. 

— another, in which thoſe of the mi- 
lirary age amounted to above 
110, ooo, iv. 48. 

— another, in Thich w were 
found a little more than 1 33, 00, 

iv. 69. 

— no cenſus 'renewed for ſeventeen 

| op together, iv. We : 

— many remove from Rome in or- 
der to avoid the cenfus, ib. » 

— the puniſhment of thoſe who neg- 
lected the cenſus, ii. 434. 

Centuriata. See Comitia. 

Centuries of the claſſes were one hun- 

. dred and ninety three, iü. 244. 

— the 193 centuries diſtributed into 
ſix Gates, ib. 

— two centuries of carpenters, iii. 
244. 

— the century of hornblowers, ii. 

- $963 BBA... - 
— centuries of old and young men in 
each claſs, ii. 177, 8. 

— the ſixth century ſeldom called to 
give their votes, ii. 186. iii. 245. 
Centurions, their appointment, ii. 
179, 80. 5 
— had the command of the holy en- 

ſigns, iv. 139. 
Cepbalo, the Gergithian, a very an- 
cient writer, i. 110, 163. 
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cee the abftariious ceremo- 
nies of Ceres, i. 74, 

= the ceremonies of 'facrifices 
the Greeks, nm. '2, 24 -- 3& 

— ceremenies, diſturbed by wei in- 

curſion of an enenty, - are renewed 

with dduble m amine, * iii. 

49, 

— the ſupremacy of exremonies be- 
. longed to the king, i. 248. 

— the ſuptrintendenee of the com- 
mon ceremonies in the Latin feſti- 

yals belonged to the Romans, ii. 
200. 

OE foreign ceremonies never adopted 
by public N z at Rome, i. 
258. 

— evremonie appointed by Numa 

i. 339. 

Ceres teaches agriculture to Trg 
mus, i. 31, 2. 

— her temple and rites, i. 73, 4. 

- Poſtamius, the dictator, accord- 
ing to his vow builds a temple to 
r Bacchus, mae W 
ili. 

— which temple is dedicated by 
Sp. Caſſius, iii. 144. 

— brazen ſtatues n to Ceres, 

_ lil, 4r4. 

— the goods of thoſe, who aſſaulted 
a tribune, were conſecrated to 
Ceres, iii. 136. 

— and of thoſe likewiſe, who oppoſed 
them in the execution of their office, 
ee * 1 
P. Ceſtius, conſul, iv. 232. 

— from being conſul is made a de- 
cemvir, iv. 236. 

Cetia, taken by Marcius, iii. 339- 

Chzrephanes, archon at Athens, iv. 
22 

Cherinea, the defeat there, i. 2 F LY 

Chair, conſular, iii. 428. 

chair. placed for the conſuls 

when they ſit in judgment, ii. 2 
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Chalcidenſes, a colony of them build 


Cuinz, iii. 155. 


Chalices, little earthen chalices, i. 264. 

Characters; a tripod inſcribed with 
ancient characters, i. 

— a ſhield inſcribed with them, ii. 
255, ©. 


— and a pillar in the temple of ws 
ji. 200. 


Chares, archon at Athens, iv. 69. 

Chariots; Romulus dedicates a brazen 
—_— and four horſes to Vulcan, 

1. 318. 

— royal chariots uſed in the greater 
triumph, ii. 384. 

— Chariots uſed in a proceſſion be- 
fore the games, iii. 269. 

— Chariot races, iii. 279. 

— Tullia orders her chariot to bs 
drivenover her father's body, ii. 225 

— Fufetius torne to pieces by cha- 
riots, 11. 71. 

— Lucretia drives to Rome 1 in a cha- 
riot, ii. 268. 

— Manius Tullius, falling flow his 
chariot, during a proceſſion, dies 
before the expiration of his conſul- 
ſhip, ii. 403, 4. 

Charondas, his law concerning chil- 
dren, i. 2772. 

Charops, archon at Athens, i. 162. 

Cheeſe uſed in the Latin feſtivals, ii. 
241, 

Chet of ſtone for keeping the Sibyl- 
line oracles, ii. 263. 

Children, women ſeldom bear chil- 
dren after they are fifty years of 
of age, ii. I55. 

— children not put to death by the 
Aborigines, 1, 39. 

— thoſe were compellable to beget 
children who were of age to do it, 
W. 

See Parents. | 

Choræus the father of Callithea, i i. 60. 


Chortaei, hairy veſts, iii. 274. 
Vor. IV. 
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Chronology of the Romans reduced to 
that of the Greeks, i. 169. 

Chryſes, daughter of Palas, and wife 
of Dardanus, i. 139. 

— what dowry ſhe brought to Dar- 
danus, as the gift of Minerva, i. 
153. 

Cinethion, a promontory of Pelopon- 
neſus, ſo called from one of the 
companions of Eneas, whoſe name 
was Cinzthus, and was buried on 
that place, i. 113. 

L. Cincius, an, hiſtorian, i. 16. 

Cincinnatus. See L. Qyintins. 

Cinures uſed by the ancient comba- 

tants, iii. 269, 70. 

Cirafius, father of Macar, i. 42. 

Circenſes, a people of Latium, ii. ii. 
40 

Ciree, daughter of the Sun; where ſhe 
dwelt, ii. 264. 


— Telegonus, fon of Circe by Ulyſ- 
' ſen, ii. 233. 


Circeii, by whom, and where founded, 
and rom whence ſo called, it; 
264. 


— t to Marcius, ji. 302. 

Circus, the dimenſions of it, ii. 1 30, 1. 

— Circus Maximus, by whom built 
and adorned, where, and in what 
manner, ii. 130. | 

— in the end of the Circus Maximus 
ſtood the temple of Ceres, Bac- 
chus, and Proſerpine, iii. 144. 

Citadel contiguous to the capitol, iv. 
15 

dna (Roman) in what manner 
they were divided by Romulus, i i. 

2 

— 1 Servius Tullius diſcovered 
their number, ſex, and age, ii. 174. 

— by what means he encreaſed their 
number, ii. 1 

— Tullius katy have the rights of 
citizens to be equal, ii. 161. 

— what common rights the ci- 

Fff tizens 
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tizens ought to have, iii. 212. 

— a citizen could not be put to 
death, without a trial, 11. 46. 

— it was not lawful for any one to 
lay hands on the daughter of a ci- 
eigen, iv. 294. 

— à Roman citizen was not allowed 
to keep a tavern, or exerciſe any 

mechanical trade, i. 275. iv. 48. 

— the citizens deſert the city under 
the decemvirs, iv. 282. 

— the preſerver of a citizen was 
crowned, iii. 327. 

City is like an i man, ii. 
41 

— Is compared to the human body, 
iii. 124. 

— what things are the moſt valuable 
in a City, i. 223, 4 

— in what the glory of cities conſiſts, 
ii. 24, 5. 

== by what methods a city is rendered 

more large and auguſt, i. 337, 

8. 

= by what means a city is preſerved, 
i. 223, 4. 

— a city is rendered Benn juſt, mo- 
derate, and warlike by an emulation 
of worthy Fur, . 256. 

a city ought to change its conduct 
as circumſtances change, iv. 227, 

— in a city there are many ranks of 

people, iii. 130. 

— the affected part of a city ſhould 
not always | be cut off, 111. 82. 

— a city cannot ſuffer a greater miſ- 
fortune than to loſe her greateſt 
men by degrees, iv. 227, 

— the harmony of cities, ii. 199. 

— how it may be maintained, 1. 
224. 

— a City weakened by domeſtic war 
may be eaſily deſtroyed, iii. 7. 
— 2 City is oftener ſubverted by the 

more powerful, than by the weaker 


Dae ii, 417. 
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— the dictatorſhip is a great re- 
lief to a 3 city, 11. 437. 

— every Greek city had its own king, 

ii. 431. 

— whether the rights of a city may 
be communicated to foreigners, 1. 
254, 5. 

— the communication of the ri 6 
of a city carries more glory tl 
ſhame, 11. 24. 

— how conquered cities ſhould be 
treated, 1. 252. 

— whether the youth of a conquered 
city ſhould: te pur to the ſword, i. 
252, 3. 

— the, Romans were moderate in 
ws canquered cities, ii. 


round the place where a 


* th 
eligned to be built, i. 


cy was 


— repreſentations of conquered cities 
carried in a funeral proceſſion, iii. 
377+ 
See Rome. Gavernor. 

Civil commotions, and ſeditions; the 
cauſes, and ſpeeches which com- 

pages them, ought to be related 

an hiſtorian, 1 il. 260. | 

Claſſes, Kanoar, ii. 150. 


— the ſix clafles of centuries, ii. 


— ih Kingu iſhed by Servius Tullius 
* to their cenſus, and the 
order, and arms he aſſigned to 

ke firſt Give, ii. 195—181, 

— the claſſes in the comitia are cited 
by the cryer in their order to give 
their votes for the future conſuls, 


iv. 162. 

Claudian family derive their origin 
from Regillum, a Sabine GPs. iv. 
271. 

— a Claudian tribe, 11. 74. 

Appius Claudius Sabings - rms that 

the abolition of debts will not 
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purge the city of ſedition, ii. 4 16. 

— is Choſen conſul; - ii. 36, 

— diſagrees with his collegue, iii. 

7,8. 

—— with his collegue for 
his patronage of the poor, iii. 38. 
— flies from the forum in order to 

avoid the fury of the people, iii. 42. 

— beheads three hundred Volſcian 
hoſtages for the perfidy of their 
nation, ii. 4. 

— hinders his collegue from obtain- 
ing a triumph, ib. 

— what opinion he delivered in or- 
der to appeaſe the foreign and 
domeſtic commotions, 111. 38. 

— js called by Valerius an enemy of 
the people, and a favourer of the 
oligarchy, iii. 88. 

— anſwers the accuſations of Vale- 
rius, ib. 

— his opinion for bringing back the 
people, iii. 102. 

— oppoſes the demands of the ſe- 
ceders, iii. 133. 

—is praiſed by C. Marcius, iii. 
186. 

— diſſuades the ſenate from deliver- 
ing the patricians to be tried by 
the people, iii. 221. 

— oppoſes Caſſius in the Agrarian 
law, iii. 397. 

his ſpeech concerning the Agra- 
rian law, iii. 401, 2. 

-- is highly praiſed by A. Semp. 
Atratinus for his great prudence, 
and courage, iii. 403. 

— what advice he offered for rendering 
ine ffectual the tribunitian power, 
iv. 

Sint Claxidiue, the ſon of Appius, i is 

encouraged by the patricians to 

ſtand for the conſulſnip; and, tho 


abſent, and unwilling, is created 


conſul, iv. 78. 


— makes a ſevere ſpeech againſt the 


tribunes, iv. 81, 3. 


— moſt grie vou es the 
people by a rough imat 
invective, ib. 


— is ſeverely coquienandied by C. 
Læctorius, a tribune of the = 
ple, iv. 85. 

— m the Volſcian war he experiences 
the contumacy of his army, iv. 
9o, 1. 

— puniſhes the contumacious ſoldiers 
with great ſeverity, iv. 92. 

— his opinion concerning the diviſion 
of the public lands, iv. 94. 

— 1s cited, by a tribune of the 
ple, to take his trial before them, 
iv. 99. 

— a few days before his trial he put 
3 to death, iv. 99, 100. 
Claudius by the es ft, iv. 
259, 345 | 

— is appointed conſul, iv. 239. 

— is deſirous of a new magittracy, 
ib. 

— adviſes that decemvirs be created 
for compiling the laws, iv. 235. 

— is created a decemvir, iv. 236. 

— he alone gains the praiſe flowing 
from the conduct of the whole de 
cemvirate, iv. 237. 

— is again created a decemvir, iv. 
239. 

— continues in the decemvirate for 
the third year, iv. 244. 

— refers to the ſenate concerning a 
war with the Sabines, and . 
iv. 253. 

— compoſes the 3 in! the 
ſenate, iv. 257, 8. 

— returns no anſwer to the advice of 
his uncle, iv. 270. 

— decides the diſpute in che ſenate 
in favor of himſelf, and his party, 
iv. 280, 1 


— js left with Sp, Oppius, and two 


F f f 2 legions 
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legions to govern the City, iv. 284. 

— falls deſperately in love with Vir- 
ginia, iv. 292. 

— in what manner he endeavours to 
corrupt her governeſſes, iv. 293. 
— is more and more in love with her, 

ib. 

— ſends for Marcus Claudius, iv. 293. 

— pronounces a partial ſentence a- 
gainſt her, iv. 307. 

— but is deprived of the fruit of his 
paſſion, and is oppoſed in every 
thing, iv. 310. 

— ſhuts himſelf up in his houſe, iv. 

21. 

i in priſon, iv. 341. 

— whether he hanged himſelf, ib. 

Caius Claudius, fon of Appius, iv. 
187. 

— 1 to Appius the decemvir, iv. 


259, 345 | 
— what 2 principles he re- 
ceived his anceſtors, iv. 262. 


— his determination to retire to Re- 
gillum during the decemvirate, iv. 
271. 

— adheres to that determination, iv. 
282. 

C. Claudius, conſul, iv. 144. 

— his ſpeech concerning the demands 
of Virginius, one of the tribunes, 
relating to of their inquring into a 
pretended conſpiracy, iv. 150. 

— he adviſes the patricians to march 
with their clients againſt the enemy, 
without the alliſtance of the people, 

iv. 138. 

——- commands the guard without the 

walls, iv. 159. 

— is ag inſt doubling the number of 
the tribunes, iv. 186. 

— what advice he gives to Appius, 
and the decemvirs 1 in the ſenate, iv. 
259 

— bis ſpeech aſter the ſilence of Ap- 
Pius, iv. 270, 1. 
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— leaves the city, and removes to the 

- Sabines, iv. 282. 

— oppoſes the granting a triumph to 
L. Valerius, and M. Horatius, iv. 
345. 

— is of opinion that the people ought 
not to be gratified either with the 
conſulſhip, or any other magiſtracy, 
iv. 366. 

— gives the ſenate, and conſuls whole: 
ſome advice, iv. 367. 

— oppoſes the tribunes, and people 
very ſtrenuouſly, iv. 372. 

M. Claudius, client to Appius Clau- 
dius, a man of conſummate af- 
ſurance, iv. 293. 

— gives the reaſon for his apprehend- 
ing Virginia, iv. 294. 

— endeavours to carry her off by 
force, but is obliged to quit her, 
iv. 301. 

— is condemned to perpetual baniſh- 

ment, iv. 342. 

Actius Clauſus removes with his clients 
from the Sabines to Rome, ii. 
373. 

Clemency to be uſed rather than vio- 
lence in overcoming our adverſa- 
ries, iii. 204. 

— ſometimes even a tyrant makes uſe 
of clemency, ii. 255. 

Cleonidas, the Theban, victor at the 
pic games, 11. 97- ; 

Clients, their duty, 1. 239. 

— numerous clients were a glory and 
honor to illuſtrious families, i. 
240. 

— clientſhip, the laws of it, 1. 238. 
See Patrons. 

Clælia, at the head of the hoſtages, 
makes her eſcape with them, ii. 
362. 

— ſhe is preſented with a war horſe 
adorned with trappings, and ho- 
noured with a brazen: ſtatue, ii. 


64, 5» 
. . Clin 
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Clelii 2 from Alba to Rome, 


— ud the Agrarian law, iv. 
208. 

— upon that account are fined by 
the people, iv. 210. 

Clælius (Grace bus) general of the 
Equi, iv. 172. 

— returns a haughty and ignomini- 
ous anſwer to the Roman ęmbaſ- 
ſadors, iv. 172, 3. 

E bids them addreſs themſelves to a 

E neighbouring beech-tree, ib. 

— artfully ſurrounds the Roman 
troops, Iv. 174. 


— is beaten, and ſhut up in his camp, 


iv. 176. 

— is led in chains at a triumph, iv. 
178. 

9. Galas Siculus, conſul, is advanced 
to the adminiſtration of domeſtic 
affairs, on account of his gentle 
diſpoſition, ii. 405. 

— having abdicated the conſulſhip, 


he, as interrex appoints T. Lar- 
tius, dictator, i ii. 428. 

— receives a body of troops from the 
dictator, ii. 435. 


— takes a party of Latin plunderers, 
11. 436. 


T. Clzlius Siculus, is appointed a mili- 


tary tribune, iv. 375. 
Cluilian ditches, ii. 7. i. 314. 
— Marcius incamps there, ib. 
Cluilius excites the Albans nia the 
Romans, 11. 4. 
— is cut off in a private and ſudden 
manner, ii. 8, 9. 
Cluſini, a people of Tyrrhenia, ii. 
10 


Chmene, daughter, of Oceanus, Wks 


Cocles, why the ſurname of Horatius, 
Il. 349. 

— from whom deſcended, ii. 349. 

— his brave exploit at the bridge, ib. 

Codone, daughter of Eneas, i. 111. 


Collatinus, from whence E. 
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Coborts, of 500, iv. 117. 


— of 600, iv. 127. | 
— of Zoo, iv. 212. 


— Cæſo Fabius ſends the moſt va- 


liant cohorts to the relief of his col· 


legue, 11. 425. 
Collars, golden, iv. 201. 
Collatia is taken by Tarquinius, and 


receives a garriſon, — a dictator, 
ii. 104. 


rius, and 

his poſterity acquired the ſurname 
of Collatinus, ii. 266. g 
— whether L. Tarquinius Collatinus 
was the ſon of Egerius, ib. 

See Junius. 

Collegue ;, favor to be ſhewn to a col- 
legue, ii. 330. 

— A. Virginius faithfully eſpouſes 
his collegue, Spurius Servilius, iv. 
63. 

Colline; the Colline region, ii 

— the Colline gate, i. 347. 

— Tyrrhenians beaten at the Colline 
gate, iv. 47. 

— Colline Sald, i. 351. 

Colony led out by the triumvirs, iv. 
108. 

— Colonies owe that reſpe& to their 
founders, which children owe to 
their parents, ii. 14. 

— not founded on truth, or juſtice, 
ii. 23. 

— ſometimes a colony has command- 
ed its mother-city, 11. 23. 

See Motber- city. 

Combats; Siccius overcomes in nine 
ſingle combats, IV. 201, 2. 

— a ſingle combat between Aruns 
Tarquinius and Brutus, ii. 336. 
— between Mamilius and Ebutius, 

iii. 1 

a” (Poſtumus) conſul, ii. 390. 

— is created ſecond time conſul by 
the people, iii. 75. 

— dedicates the temple of Saturn on 

tne. 


1. 169. 


—— ñ — —— 
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the Capitoline hill, iii. 2, — 
— is appointed one of, the five em- 
baſſadors ſent to Marcius, ii. 


315. 


= marches againſt the Volſci, ili. 


138. 
— takes Longula, ili. 138. 
— and Paluſca, in. 189. 


— lOxves N Larthis with one half of 


his army to carry on the ſiege of 
Coriohi, while he himſelf marches 
with the other againſt the RO, 
iii. 140, 

. beats them, ith, 143. . 

— rewards Caius 'Marcius, ili. 143. 

— returns home, and diſbands his 
army, iii. 144. 

Comitia 3 in what the curiata differed 
from tlie tributa comitia, iv. 76. 


— tributa comitia are permitted by 
— corhrtionweeleh cotnpoſed. of mo- 


the ſenate to the people, inſtead of 
the centuriata, iv. 85. 
— the difference between the-curiata 
and centuriata comitia, ii. 184, 5 
— laws, paſſed in the tributa comi- 
tia, were equally binding with thoſe 
ages in the cehturiata 'comitia, 


V. 340. 


_ he comitia held in the Campus 


Maartius, ui. 244. 

— the centuriata comitia are appoi: nt= 
ed by the interrex for the creation 
of conſuls, iii. 435, 6. 


A the moſt conſiderable perſons car- 


ried every queſtion in the centu- 
riata comitia, 111. 419. iv. 340. 

— the decrees of the centuriata comi- 
tia alone were looked upon as va- 
lid by the patricians, iv. 340. 

— thoſe were lawful comitia, to 
which numbers were ſent from 
every City in the nation, iii. 375. 

— comitia, in which the votes were 
given e cenſus, iii. 
244,5 


Die comitia are not permitted -by 
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the tribunes of the people, Hi. 


434 . 

OR heralds call the ptopte to the co- 
mitia ſtreet by ſtreet, ii. 220, 
— in the tributa comitia the people 


were ſuperior to the Patricians, 
5 iv. 340. 


— the tributa comitia were. heit in- 


ſtead of the centuriata, in the trial 
of Marcius, iii. 246. 

— a law enacted, which ordained that 
the laws, paſſed by the people in 
the trĩbuta comltia, ſhould bind all 
the Romans, iv. 339. 

Commonwealth, three forms of u, | ; 
226. 

— commonwealth rendered pious, 
Juſt, temperate, and warlike by an 

3 of worthy purines, i. 

25 


narchy, and ariſtocracy, iii. 290. 
— commonwealth, compoſed "df; mo- 
'narchy, ariſtocracy, and democra- 

cy, the beſt of all cid hems iii. 
236, 7. : 

— the worſe Bart «: a common- 
wealth ſhould not be gratified at 
the expence of the better, ii. 417. 

— the adminiſtration of the common- 
wealth is transferred ſrom the:poor- 
eſt to the richeſt citizens by Servius 
Tullius, ii. 184, 3. | 

Compatts and treaties, in what man- 

ner they uſed to be ratified, iii. 
126, 7. 

Compitalia, feaſts at Rome, the time 
and ſolemnity of them, ii. 171. 

— flaves were free during their cele- 
bration, ib. 

Compulſive agreements ſeldom a 
i. 35 

Concord, _ exhortation to it, ii. 199. 

— is abſolutely neceſſary in time- of 

War, iv. 260. 

— preſerved with more difficulty 

among 
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en than among few, iv. 


7 
Condemnation; condemned perſons 
were thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock, 1ii. 411, 12, 

— their fortunes are confiſcated, i iv. 
341. | 
Confarreatio. Fee Marriage. 
Confluence of rivers, ii. 112. 


Congueror; in what manner he was 


received by the people after a fa- 
mous victory, iv. 67. 

— Ariſtodemus is received with a 
"cr Joy, and applauſe, iii. 161. 

ee Viory. 

Conſcience ,, the ſting of an evil con- 
ſcience, ii. 397. 

9. Coins, a erlbune of the people, 
brings T. Menenius to a trial for 
" ill candud in Tyrrhenia, iv. 


Conſdiracy ; a conſpiracy againſt the 
commonwealth, in order to reſtore 
the tyrants, ii. 321. 

— a conſpiracy of the Arg agginſt 
the commonwealth 


g diſcayer- | 
ed, they are . ii. 392, 


3+ 

— a conſpiracy both of the freed 
men and ſlayes againſt the chief 
men, ii. 396. 

— the mander of apprebending theſe 
conſpirators, ii. 401. 

— a conſpiracy, in which man; are 
concerned, is ſoon diſcovered, ii. 
12, 67, 82. 

— tbe diſcayery of a pretended con- 
ſpiracy is laid by the tribunes be- 
tore the ſenate, iv. 144. 

— the tribunes of the people claim to 
themſelves the power of 5; wilthe 
into that conſpiracy, iv. 


— ann put to Neath, Th 3 245 


C hg” ſrguttelaa, Aa feſtival, i. 
74, 280. 
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Gonſuls, EuyGeAg, or FeaG don the ſgme 


as vratlos, ll. 283. 

— L. Junius Brutus, and L. Tar- 
quinius Collatinus are the firſt ap- 
pointed conſuls, ii. 298. 

— the conſuls are 1 with che 
regal power, 11. $99 
— pain ſome, an diſcard qthers of 

the royal enſigns, ji. 120, I, 279, 
434 iv. 241. 

— have the power of calling the aſ- 
ſerabliey of the pe Rios and giving 
1 votes, ir 18 

— adminiſter juſtice, Þ the kings 
did formerly, iv. 131. 

— the power of may peace is given 
to a 2 by the ſenate, iii. 393. 
iv. 34. 

— nals nominate the conſuls their 
ſucceſſors, iv. 109. 

— the people eee create two. 


conſuls, iii. 


— koh conſul being 80 0 in Wee 


1 *ceed 
bim; ; her 8 APA? boos on- 
J ee sic Lr N fires, iv. 


1 conſul is ſuperſeded by the 
dic ator, iv. 178, 

— [cilius, a tribune of the people, 5 
ne z power of aſſemhli bog the 
ſe nate, which POWer former y = 
e to the conſuls, iv. 188, 9 

— the conſuls quarrel with the . 


bones, 11. 17 15 


— in order to luhvert be red 


power, the conſuls gain Tome of 
that college to their party, iv. 3. 
— che tribunes older @ con to pri- 
ſon, iv. 87. 
— wot meetings at private houſcs, 
— a LS charges the tr 


an endesvour to 1750 


es with 
thotity, iv. 88, h * 


— ſince the conſuls themſelves could 
"web 


5 
— 
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not be brought to a trial, their mi- 
niſters could, iv. 206. 

— the conſuls begin to govern the 
commonwealth in a popular man- 
ner, iv. 220, 

— one of the conſuls is choſen from 
among the favourers of the people, 
and the other out of the ariſtocra- 
tical faction, iii. 436. 


— decemvirs are choſen inſtead of 
conſuls, iv. 236. 

— conſuls are again choſen, after the 
ſubverſion of the decemvirate, by 
the people in their centuriata comi- 
tia, iv. 339. | 

— tribunes with proconſular power 
are choſen in the room of conſuls, 
Iv. 375. 

— two conſuls die of the peſtilence, 
iv. 121. 

— conſuls again ſucceed the conſular 
tribunes, iv. 375. 

— the officers of the conſuls are 

beaten by thoſe of the Plebeians, 


111. 


triumph, 11. 385. 

— the ornaments of the conſuls af- 
ter the expulſion of the kings, ii 
+ | 

— Menenius, and Sp. Servilius, two 
conſular perſons, are called to "their 
trials by the tribunes of the people, 
for bad adminiſtration in their con- 
ſulſhips, iv. 52, 54 

— Caſſius, after the expiration of his 
conſulſhip, is called to his trial by 
the quæſtors, for aiming at tyran- 
ny, iii. 408, 

— the conſuls are called to a trial, by 
the tribunes of the people, for not 
appointing decemvirs to divide the 
lands, iv. 70. 

— conſular perſons, why fined by the 
tribunes, and not put to death, iv. 


223, 4+ 
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— were aſked their opinions accord- 
ing to their age, iii. 102, 

— a conſular perſon, eminent for his 
birth and dignity, while the fathers 
were waverin » Propoſes a uſeful 
advice, ii. 426. 

— P. Valerius Poplicola, i in order to 
ſoften the envy of the people, di- 
miniſhes the enſigns of the con- 
ſular power, 11. 434. 1v. 241. 

— the ſenate are inſpectors, and regu- 
_—_ of the conſular power, iii, 
237, 8 

— he conſular power is again ſome- 
what reduced by the tribunes of the 
people, iv. 188. 

— the conſular power of impoſing 

fines is likewiſe pe rmitted to all the 
magiſtrates, iv. 7 

— the great refpeCt that was former- 
ly paid to the conſular power, iii. 
203. 

— the conſular power exerciſed by 

months, iv, 79. 


— Quintius is adorned with the con- 
— the robes of the conſuls in a 


ſular robes and enſigns, while he 
was plowing in his own farm, iv. 
162; 

— the conſulſhip was entered upon in 
the month of June, about the 

_ ſummer ſolſtice, iv. 47. 

— the conſulſhip was entered upon 
on the calends of September, ili. 


wa conſulſhip entered upon on the 
ides of December, iv. 

— during the ſeceſſion of the people 

no perſon offering himſelf for the 
conſulſhip, it is conferred on Poſtu- 
mus Cominius, and Sp. Caſſius by 
thoſe plebeians, who remained in 
the city, iii. 75. 

— the couſulſhip, at firſt belonging 

to the patricians alone, is affected 
by the plebeians alſo, iv. 364. 

— Claudius denies that the * 

ip 
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ſhip ought to be yielded to the 
plebeians, iv. 367. 
— Valerius is of opinion that the con- 
t 3 ought to be communicated 
to * who: are nne of it, iv. 


— . confullhip, which was Fr 
ly open to the patricians alone, is 
aſterwards communicated to the 
plebeians, iv. 3444. 

— Quintius refuſes to be continued 

in the conſulſhip, iv. 1665. 

— a conſul, being ill of his wounds, 

abdicates his conſulſhip, iv. 24. 

— the conſuls, and all other ma- 
giſtrates, except the tribunes of the 
people, abrogated. when a dictator- 
ſhip is appointed, ii. 424, 5. li- 
4+ 89, 60. iv. 175. 

— the decemvirate is inſtituted in 
= of all the magiſtracies, iv, 
23 en 

— the conſular teibuneſhip. i is inſti- 

_— in lieu of ———— iv. 


% Niptune, ſhaker of the earth, 
4, 280. 

Conte of riches in the ancients, iv. 
104. qo 4 
remarkable inſtances of it in Po- 
plicola, Agrippa Menenius, and 
Cincinnatus, ii. 386—8. iii. 146. 

iv. 164, 178, 
Controverſies — decided by by time, ili. 
"2 
— a Cards 3 ef con- 
verſies — praiſe worthy, iii. 261. 
Cera, its ſituation, ii. 79. 
Corani, a people of Latium, ii. 409. 
Corbien ſes, a people of Latium, i 


Corbio, a garriſon of the Rontans, | 


ſized on by the Latines, iii. 4. 
= ſurrenders to Marcius, iii. 310. 
— Is ſurrendered, by the "_ to the 
Romans, iv. 177. 


— 18 retaken by the Æqui, iv. 1 
Vol. IV. F a Fr 
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— is raſed by Horatius, iv. 188. 
Corcyræi, their ſedition, 111. 261. 
Cordus. See Mucius. 


Coriolani, .a pope of | Larinm, i. ii. 


40 

C 3 See Mereins.. 

Corioli, the metropolis of che Volſci, 
ll. 139. 

— taken by Paſt, Cominius, i iii. 1 141, 

ol; 12. Welt 

— n to Marcius, iii. 310, 

2 ends Gau bis ſurname 
of Coriolanus from this place, M. 
144. 

See Marcus. - 

G ripe corn is carried off. by che 
enemy, iv. 114. | 

— ripe corn is ſet on fire, iv. 68, 

— corn diſtributed every month out 
of the public granaries, ii. 194. 
— Thbraſibulus the Mileſian ſtrikes 

off the talleſt ears of corn, ii. 252. 

— the Roman embaſſadors were ſent 


_ Sicily to buy corn, iii. 149, 


_ Se corn, ii. 333. 

— a diſpute in the ſenate concerning 
the diſtribution of the corn given 
by Gelo, iii. 183. 

— Caſſius would have the price of 
the corn, which had been given by 
| Gelo and divided among the peo- 
ple, to be reſtored to the purchaſers, 


iii. 7. } 
L. 8.2 conſul, iv. 166. 


— takes Antium by ſtorm, iv. 70. 


[ his triumph, iv. 171. 


— his opinion in the ſenate concern- 
ing a war with the Sabines, and 
Volſci, iv. 272, 5. 

— his opinion concerning 2 ſe= 
ceders, iv. 321, 

Z. Cornelius lla draws envy "pan 
the diftatorſhip þy his A_—_ 


cruelty, ii. 438. 
Gg M. Cor- 


— — 


— ſ — RX — 


4% IN D E X to:the TEXT. 


M. br egos the decemwirs, iv. 


_ "the anſwer he makes to the advice 
of C. Claudius, iv. 270. 
— calls upon his brother Lucius to 
deliver his opinion, iv. 272. 

= marches againſt the qui with: 
four of his collegues, iv. 284. 

Serv. Cornelius, conſul, nt, 407. 

— grants a truce to the der rms. iii. 
147 NN 

— * mountains, i. 3 9. | 

Corniculum, its ſituation, ii. 105, 148. 

—- is taken, plundered, and burnt by 
Tarquinius, ib. 

G is brought on a bier into the 
forum, ii. 282. iv. 724. 100, 312. 


— the corpſe of a tribune is N 


into the 3233 a 
the corp ppius is brought 
into the forum, and honoured with 
a funeral oration, iu. 100. 32 
Oriboma, formerly Croton, I. 594 
Cr ſida, its ſituation, i. 36. AL S112 
Cotyna, its fituationy 1 3100. 
— is taken by the Sabines, ib. 
1 his ne and deſcendants, 
z. 60. | 
— with reſpeR to future events, 


t to be founded on what is 
iv. 227. I 

— Joan to regard not private con- 
Wen, dut en __— iv. 

& 227%, + 14 

Craſſus (. Licinius ) his defeat in Par- 
thia, i. 292 

Cumra, a fontreſs erefted by the Ro- 
mans againſt the Veientes, near to 
the river Cremera, iv. 20. 

is voluntarily defended by 306 of. 

the Fabian family, b. 


— 5 taken * Tyreheqvans, Iv: 
ch: and plumes on lame, Ui. 


" 4871, 
Cues band of dancers, Ill, 275. 


* 


Cretan, their Fhiditia, i. 263. 

Creuſa, daughter of Priam, and wiſe 
to Eneas, ii. 73. 01 

cines; to let enormous ctimes go 

unpumiſhed is as bad as never to 
pardon trifling offences, iii. 33. 

— criminal cauſes tried. by the prod 
ple, ii. 47. 

Crimefas, a river of Sicily, 1. 11 

Criſo, of AN victor at the 

pic games, iy 

_ va lands bearing! three crops ir in 
a year, i. 82, 

— when and by whom built, 3; 
"Uo, b 47. 

— changes its ond baba, | 
and is-called Corthonia, i. 59. 
— _ language of the Crotoniatæ, 

4 

Crowns; to be crowned vith Olive. 
' brances, iu. 22 

a golden crown, ii. 119, 20. 

— Porſena is preſented with a golden 

crown by the Romans, ii. 365, 

a golden crown the reward of 
e who, recovered the enfigns, . 
IV: 199. 

— theicivia: crown, m. 327. 06 

— the obſididnal crown, iv. a0. 

— the mural crown, ib. 

— unlawful.to be crowned with Jaurel | 
in mourning, iv. 24. 

— the people being crowned. with 
flowers. receive the nene iv. 


65. 
Crucify laves, — had been con- 
ſpirators, crucified, ii. 392, 3. 
N a propte os Thrace, 1. 108, 


* Sued not a. kon 
Name, iv. 284. 125 _- 
— an Alban colony, 1. 317. 

— is made a Roman colony, ib. 


— is beſieged by the Se! iii. 54. 
Eis 


INDEX to 
-- is again infeſted by them, iv. 179. 
the Cruſtumeri ſend Provifions o 
Rome, i. 3 66. 
— ſurrender to Tarquinius, li. 104. 


— the camp at Cruſtamerium, iv. 
28 


7· 
Cheri call tlie people to ene 


ſtreet by ſtreet, n. 220, 2 wo 


— call the people by the ſound of 
oxens horns, 1. 236. 

— the cryer calls the claſſes in their 
turns to giye their votes, w. 162. 

— calls thoſe, who are Again 2 law, 

to come forth, and give Their Spi- 
nions, iv. 203. 

— the cryers call over the names of 
the ſenators, iv. 253. | 

Cumæ in Ttaly, a Greek in the 
country of the Opici, bull by the 
Etetrienfes, and Chalets peg 
I 
Ea in Campania, ib. 

— 2 for its riches and power, 

: | 

— is beſie the Tyrrhenians, 
Umbri, Hal, and * Bar- 
-birckas? nations, and bravely defends 
itſelf, iii. 155, ' 

— the partiſans of che arfficicincy be- 
ing lain, it is oppreſſed with tyran- 

ny by Ariftodemus, Ui. 161. 

— his ſtrategem to effect it, Tit: 1 54. 

— the Rotnan embaſſadors ſent to 
buy corn at Cumæ in Italy, are 
ſiezed by the Roman exiles, | iti, 
+ | ow. 

— its ancient form of government is 
reſtored, iii. 169. | 

— the Cumæans in Campania ſend 
ſuccours to the Aricini, iii. 158. 

— the Cumæan exiles take up arms 
againſt Ariſtodemus, iii. 166. 

= the haven of Cumæ in Campania, 
ili. 1 


Curatii, Albans; their mother, and re- 
lations, f li, 29. 
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— che ſpoil of the” Carttian tree 
twin brothers, ii. 42. | 


— the Curati are rt 
Alba to Rome, it ii. 69, a 

Cures, a City e 2 

— in the er 08 


75 N Ar 


4 P 


— what buckiers their facrt TS'Car- 
ried; i. 332, 22: LD 

— the Curetes of the Greeks arethe 
ſame with the — we Latines, 


i. 385 


la 353. 4 9 ATL 5 => 
— the Curetes aa io ld Jus 
piter, iti. 272. 59 1t 1951: 
— are ſuppoſed to-have invented the 
Pyrrhic, or armed dance, ib. 
— the Curetic dance moſt in uſe 
among the Romans, i. 354, 5. 
Curie, Ogalorony or Aer, the r di 
on of the city, I. 2353. 


- — whether they received their * 


from the Sabine matrons, i. 306. 
— divided into decuriæ, i. 234, 5. 


— they appointed the celeres; in the 
13 manner as the . 1. 


245 · 
— the thirty curial 4 ive their obs 


concerning the reſtoration of the 
effects of be rr it. 320. 


1 4+ ' 
— ta prieſts of the eurie, 1. 266,” 


— the common {acrifice of the eule, 
1. 263. 


— a dining room in each euria, 
ib. RN 25 180 | 
fucrifces of each; 


— the tables and 
10. 

— each curia bad its dende fins 
tion at the exhibition of the gameyz 
ii. 1 31. 

Curiata. See Comme, balk 
cum Juno Quiritia, hr cables, l 
313. D 141% 

888 2 Curtius, 
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Curtius, the lake ſo called from Me- 
tius Curtius, i. 299. 


C. Curtius, conſul, iv. 364. 


Curtius ( Metius) the braveſt champion 
of the Sabines, i. 298. 


-— ſettles at Rome, i. 305 
Cuſtody ; the cuſtody o — claim- 


ed as ſlaves belonged we to their near- 
eſt relations, iv. 297. 


Cutylia in the Reatine lains, i i. 37. 
*— a lake and iſland, ib 


Cyclades, iſlands, i. 41. 

Cyllene mount, from the nymph, i. 
34, 140. 

Cyprian ſtreet at Rome, ii. 49- 


7 — tyrant of Corinth, ii. 98. 
thera, an iſland, i. 113 


D. 
A uſed formerly for 0, i. 132. 


Dagger; Lucretia ſtabs W oats " 


er, ii. 269. 

Daicles, of Meſſene, i. 162. 
Damaratus a Corinthian of the family 
of the Bacchiade, ii. 97 
— dying, leaves all his fortune to 

Lucumo, ii. 99. 


Damaſiaus, annual archon at Athens, 


11. 82. 

Dowel the leader of the dance, iii. 
271. 

an unacceptable. leader of the 
dance, iii. 263. COIL 

= ce in en 1 333. 

= an ancient Greek inſtitution in- 

. Vented by Minerva, iii. 272, 

— triumphal dances, iii. 274. 


=» {atyrical and jocoſe dances of i 


tyrs by whom invented, ib. 
bands of dancers, iii. 971, 
— funeral dances, iii. 275. 

Dangers; common dangers generally 
produce union, ii. 320. iv. 283... 
= dangers. conciliate the. ſtricteſt 

ricndſhip, iii. 10; 


INDEX to tte TE X F. 


— the article of danger adds vigor, 
ili. 322. 

— great ſucceſſes are purchaſed with 
great dangers, iv. 57. 

Dardanus, ſon of Jupiter by Electra, 
i. 113, 139. 

— leads a colony into Aſia, N 

— builds Dardanum in Troas, i. 
139, 141. 

— removes his dwelling and rites 
out of Samothracia into Phrygia, 
i. 154. | 

— conſults the oracle, ib. 


— tranſplants his rites into his own 


2 1. 155 


— Ide, and Dimas, his ſons by, 
Cryſes, ib. 

—, the poſterity of Dardanus by. his 
ſecond wife Battea, i. 77 

- Dardanus, or Dardanun, its ſituation, 
i. 102, 139. 

abandoned by its inhabitants, when 
they. N Troy in flames, i. 
1208. 

BE a countr ſo called, i. 106. 

Datis, of Argos, victor. at the Olym- 
pic games, iv. 69, 

Daunii invade Cumæ, ü. 153. 

— their olive Eroynde, i. 83. 

Dead; a dead perſon is brought on a 
bier into the forum, 11, 282. iv, 
dee 100, 312. 

ee Libitina. 
N their perſons are bound. li, 


— joſe, Who were Bd for debr, 
were- obliged to cultivate their own, 
lands for the benefit of their cre- 
| ditors, lil. 119. 

— Tullius forbids a citizen to be 
R to priſon for debt, i ii, 160 
104 

— Servilius orders a proclamation to 
be made that no Creditor ſhould 


INDEX to 


carry a citizen to pon for debt, 
i. 42. 

— a ſoldier, paſt the mili and 
his two ſons, — fo for 
debt, iii. 41, 2 

— debtors-are confined with wooden 
and iron collars, iti, 119, 20. 

See Poor. + 

December; on the calends of Decem- 
ber an altar and rites are appointed 
to Fortuna Muliebris, in memory 
of the day on which the matrons 
prevailed over Marcius, iii. 370, 1. 

— on the fourth of: the ides-of De- 
cember the firſt tribunes of the 
ple were created, and on the ſam 
day afterwards the- reſt, iii. 134, C 

— che conſulſhip was entered upon 
on the ides of December, iv. 377. 

Decemvirs are appointed to fix the 

baunds of the public lands, iii. 


407. 

— yk law is laid before the people 
by.the tribunes for appointing de- 
cemvirs to compile a body of laws, 
IV. 038552: > 

— upon what conditions Appius 
moved to have the decemvirs 
created, iv. 2353. | 

— when the decemvirs were created 
to compile 'a body of: laws, all 

other magiſtracies,were abrogated, 
iv. 236, 

— how they governed the common- 
wealth for the firſt. year, iv. 236,7. 

— in what manner they compuled the 
laws, iv. 233. 

— for how long time they received 
their power, iv. 235—37- 

— at what time they. were created, 

iy. 240. 

— are again placed at the head of 
affairs, iv. 237 —40.. 

— conſpire among themclyes, iv. 
240. 

— they likewiſe ſeduce not a few, nor 

I 
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the leaft conſiderable,- of the patri- 
cians to ſupport their domination, 
iv. 242. 5 

— govern more licentiouſly, ib. , 

— whatjudgements they pronounced, | 
iv. 243. 

— they hold their magiſtracy for the 
third year, iv. 244. 

— in what manner they. governed 
during that year, iv. 230. 

— by what means they rendered their 
government odious both to the 
patricians and plebeians, iv. 249. 

— for what crimes they were expoſed 
to obloquy, iv. 264. =_ 

— they threaten Horatius, who op- 
poſed them, with the. tribunitian 
power, iv. 257. | 

— are ſeverely: Inveighed againſt by 
Virginius, iv. 313. 

— are deſerted by their own ſoldiers, 
iv. 319. 

— are puniſhed ſome with death, and 
others with baniſhment, iv. 341. 
— the decemvirate is canvaſſed for 
by the moſt dignified, and the moſt 

ancient ſenators, - iv. 239. 

— three of the plebeians were alſo 
choſen into the. decemvirate, iv. 
240. 

— hs decemvirate is ſubverted. after 
the expiration of three years, iv. 

339 names of the laſt decemvirs, 
iv. 284. 

— the decemvirate was entered upon 

on the ides- of May, iv. 240. 

Decimation of a colony, i. 50. 


E of a diſobedient army, iv. 92. 


M. Decius is: ſent with Icilius, and. 
Brutus to obtain aſſurances from 

the ſenate to the people, iii. 134. 

Decrees of the ſenate; the people 
could determine nothing 9 
a decree of the ſenate, iii. 207, 8 

— the tribunes could not give the 


people. 


—— — — 
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their votes nit even 
E patr broke ori a 
decree of the ſenate, iv. f 
— 1 Cominius deditates the 
of Satuen upon the Capito- 
line hill, 85 a decree of tho Ds, 
111. 3. 14 Ei 117. 1 


— the decrees of the ſenave ire not a 
perpetual law, but an inſtitution - 


for one year only; thus, mention 


is made of an annual decree of the 


ſenate, iv. 70. 


a clecres of the A e 


quiſite, hen there is a law in be- 

ing, iii. 211. 

revious order of the ſenate 
for the trial of MATES is drawn 
up, iii. 240, 1. 

— à decree of che ſenate to ratify the 
Far made by the deputies to 
the feceders, iii. 133, 4. 


> a decree of the ſenate is referred to 


the people, i in order to receive their 
ſanction, iii. 340. 


a deeree of the ſenate, paſſed by 


the conſuls is brought before the 
people by their tribunes, iv. 374. 


— Sp. Poſtumius conſecrates the 


temple of Dius Fidius, on which 
his name is inſcribed purſuant to a 
decree of the ſenate, iv. 122. 

2 a decree of the ſenate is confirmed 
by the people, iv. 22 

—— the previous order © the ſenate is 


8. 


a decree of the ſenate for ſubmitting 


the patricians to be tried by the 
people, iii. 241. 

'— a decree of the ſenate concerning 
the price of corn, iii. 205. - 

— concerning the conſpirators, and 
_ thoſe, who informed againſt them, 
Hi. 402. 

= concerning the creation of decem- 

WIIS, iv. 235. j 


= in his camp, in. 426. 
| — a general is-mpeached under the 


laid before the people, iii. 207, 


INDEX to the T E X T. 


-+ concernang à diftator's being fub- 
ſtituted in the room of c n ii. 
423. 

— Agrarian Jaw; 3 ili. 
407. 

— concerning the Latin and Romen 
women, either to ſtay with their 
huſbands, -or to return nn Ui, 


chame of an igno- 
minious defeat che r 


article of a defeat, Tv. 54. 
— T. Menenius is fined for a defeat 
2 e L 


Defeat Jonied o no man, di. 377. 

— the arcufed are permitted to de- 
n ll. 325. 

— the time ho ed mar 2 defence is 
ene che d market 1 ii. 


241. 
a defence with deprecation, ili. 


3 ai 

— Cæſo Quintius refuſes to make his 
defence before the people, iv. 
138. 


' — defence is not to be declin- 


ed, no not in a falſe accuſation, iii. 
226, 

Dejanira, daughter of Lycaon, mo- 
ther to the laſt Lycaon by Pe- 
laſgus, i. 30. 

Delos, an iſland, i. 112. 

Delpbic. See Oracle. 


Deluge in . i. 139, 1 54 
Demigods, iii. 276, 7. 


Democracy, whenever it runs into ex- 
coſs, is reſtrained by the dictator- 


ſhip, ili. 237. 
Dentatus, See Siccius. 


Deputies ſent to the hopdergs ili. 
104. 
Deſertion; 


INDEX 0 tte TEXT. 


Deſertion 3 deſertion of a, poſit capital, 


iii. 413. 


1 ſon of Prometheus, i. 


Devoted _ killed with impunity, 
li. 13 

— devated corn, ii. 333. on. 

Dexamenus, ſon of Hercules, 1 i. 11 5. 

_ her temple at Epheſus, ii. 


Kue of the Ephitan Dians, i 1. 


262. ; 


= her tomple- balt by. tint +. 


312, 13. 
— the t 
Aventine, built by Servius Tullus, 
11. 93, 200. 
— 2 pillar, in the temple af Diana; 
inſcribed with ancient ed. cha- 
racters, ii. 200. 


* a mountain of. Crete, l 


DiSater, whence ſo called, ü. 4, 


— ſame "almoſt with the mae 


giſtrate, who, among the Greeks, 


was formerly called aiovurilys, ii. 
430. | 
— when. he. uſed to be appointed; 


with what authority ; and for how 


long a time, ii. 424. 
=- uſually appointed, when the com- 
monwealth laboured under any 
great diſtreſs, ii. 437. 
— in what manner the firſt dictator 


exerciſed that. power, ii. 433 


ts 
—-from. that time the following 


dictators imitated. the example of 
the firſt dictator down to Sylla, ii. 


437, 8. 


> every dictator choſe a general of 


the horſe, ii. 434. 
== the dictator, having reſigned his 


power, and appointed the comitia, 
creates the _— lil. 36. 


emple of Diana ou mount 
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— Ac Poſtumius, the ſecond! difta- - 
> is appointed in the Latin Wars + 


4. 
—Manius Valerius is appointed 5 
the 8 the third dictator, Z 


59, 

8 fourth dictator was L.-Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus, iv. 173. 
＋ the robes of a dictator, ib. 
« Cincinnatus, the - dictator; * 


twenty four axes, and as may rod 
carnied before him, ib. 


= the dictator commands: — 
and rods to be borne before — 
the city, ii. 434. 


— annual dictators among the Albans, 


| inftead of kings, ii. 433. 


— 2. ſort of ele elective n ii. 
490. 

— the etymology of the diftatorſhip, 
ii. 428, 9. 


— the name was borrowed from a 
Alban, ii. 432, 3. 
— the example rom the Greeks, i ii. 


3 

— it is the only ren of a deplora- 
ble ſtate, and the laſt hope in ex- 
treme danger, ii. 497. 

＋ it takes away from the people the 
advantage of the Valerian law, ili. 
87. pri | 

— 4 _— months, 1 Ag "4. 7 

— the dictatorfhip is abdi 
Quintius before the fix months 
were expired, iv. 178. 

— T. Lartius adds veneration to the 
ditatorſhip, ii. 4324. 

— through the cruelty of Sylla it 
falls into diſgrace, and is found to 
be a real tyranny, ii. 438. 

Dimas, ſon of Dardanus, king of . Ar- 
cadia, i. 139. 

N archon at Athens, iii. 

Diomihus, at what time he came into 
Italy, and with what ma 
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— led at Rome immediately after 
the civil war, i. 18, 
— what is the ſubject of his hiſtory, 
1. 260. 
— was. the ſon of Alexander of Ha- 
licarnaſſus, i. 23. 
Dionyſius, the elder, at what time he 
ſeized the tyranny of Sicily, iii. 15a. 
Dioryus, an iſthmus, i. 114. 
Dis. or infernal Jupiter, i. 240. 
Diſobedient army decimated, iv. 92. - 
Diſtemper ;' cattle infected with a diſ- 
temper, iv. 231. 
See Plague, and Peſtilence. 
Divorce; Sp. Carvilius, the firſt Ro- 
man, who divorced his wife on ac- 


count of barrenneſs; not without 


the diſguſt of the people, 1. 271. 

Dius Fidius, his temple, i. 309, 10. 

Dadona. See Oracle. 

Doors of houſes how they opened. li, 

1 0 240 

Dorians, their migration, ii, 198. 
Dowry, the reſtitution of one, i. 
267, 8. 

— the dowry of Chryſes, i. 153. 


Drepana, a promontory of Sicily, i. 
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Duillius (Cæſo) one of the dece mvirs, 
iv. 240. 

— marches with four of his collegues 
_ againſt the Equi, iv. 284. 

Duillius (Marcus) a tribune of the 
people, iv. 342. 

Dyna, or Launa, daughter of Evan- 
; 97. x 


E. 


EAGLE takes the cap from Tar- 

quinius“ head, and places it on 

again, ii. 99. 

— an eagle fans a fire, i. 137. 

— an, airy of eagles deſtroyed by a 
flock of- vultures, ii. 265. 


INDEX to the TEXT. 
= began to write his hiſtory, +6 


— An. augury: by eagles, i. 204. 
Eaſtern part of the heavens the moſt 


proper for auguries, i. 229. 

Ebutius, See AÆbutius. 

Ecetra, the metropolis of the Valſe 
iv. 170. 

— moſt ſtrongly ſituated, ib. 

— the Volſci hold their aſſemblies 
there, iii. 289. 

— the plunder, taken from the Ro- 
man territories by Marcius, is car- 
ried thither, iii. 338. | 

— the. Ecetrani enter into a treaty 
with Tarquinius, ii. 240. 

— the Aurunci demand the Ecetra- 
nian territories of the Romans, li, 
50. 

— the Ecetranian territories are laid 
waſte by Fabius, iv. 170. 

Echinades, iſlands ſo called, i. 167. 

Ears, q iayga a din vt kal ad 

42 

. Blip? the tribunitian law con- 
cerning them, iv. 191. 

Education; liberal education effemi- 
nated by Ariſtodemus, iii. 164. 
Effects of Tarquinius diſtributed a- 

mong the people, ii. 333. 

Effeminate, why Ariſtodemus acquir- 

ed that opprobrious title, iii. 1 54- 

— effeminacy . cultivated by him, in 
_ to ſupport his tyranny, in. 

104, 5 

Egeria, the familiar of Numa, i. 
334. 

Egerii, awogor xa wiaxo, ii. 105. 

Egerius, from whence Egerius, and 


his poſterity acquired the ſurname 
of Collatinus, ii. 266. 


for what reaſon the ſurname of 
Egerius was given to Aruns Tar- 
quinius, ii. 104, 5. 

— Egerius marches. againſt F idene, 
1. 114, I5: 

— the poſterity of Egerius den 
to Fabius, ji. 266. 

Egyptian 


INDEX to 


Egyptian pyramids, ii. 196. 

Electra, daughter of Atlas, i. 113. 

— mother of laſius, and Dardanus 
by Jupiter, ib. 139. 

—_— daughter of . Latinus, i. 
16 

Elephants, hundred and thirty eight in 
the triumph of Metellus, over the 
Carthaginians, i. 344. 

A companions of Hercules, i. 
76. 

Elva. See butius. | 

Elyma, or Eryx, its ſituation, i. 121. 

Elymi, a people of Sicily, i. 122. 


— being driven out of their native — 
country by tlie Oenotri, they re- 


move into Sicily, i. 119. 
Elymus, a Trojan of royal deſcent, ib. 
— removes into Sicily, i. 61, 120. 
Emathian, father of Remus, i. 166. 
Embaſſadors ſent into Sicily to buy 

corn, iii. 149, 50. 

See Legates. 

Embaſſies of the Sabine women, i. 
03. 
— the moſt conſiderable men to 

Marcius, iii. 315—41. 

Ennius. See Euxenus. ä 
En/igns, the royal enſigns of the Tyr- 

rhenians, and the Romans, 11. 120. 
— the royal enſigns are diminiſhed 

in the conſular magiſtracy, ii. 120, 

1, 279, 434. iv. 241. 


— the ſtandards of the cohorts, 111. 
385. 


in the inliſting of ſoldiers, iii. 417. 
— every one liſted under his own. en- 
ſign, iii. 431. 

— the holy enſigns under the com- 
mand of the centurions, iv. 159. 
— the army is diſpoſed under en- 

ſigns, and leaders, ii. 334. 
+— upon what account the ſoldiers 
dreaded to remove the holy enſigns, 
iii. 69. iv. 318, 19. 
Vo I. IV. 


EST. a6 
— the ſoldiers are ordered to.remain 


under their Proper enſigns, iii. 
23. f 


it was not lawful to deſert the en- 


ſigns unleſs they were diſcharged 
from their oaths, iii. 69. . 318, 
19. 

— a general, at his return, 1710 up 
the enſigns, iv. 24. 

— the enſigns were ſmarchedfrom-the 
| ſtandard bearers, and thrown: by a 
1 among the enemy, in or- 

er to excite the greater ardoriin 
his men, iii. 385, 

the enſigns are taken from che Ro- 
mans, iv. 45. 


A the-enſtgns of a -cahort are;reco- 


vered from the 1 by Siecius, 
iv. 199, 200. | — 
— unleſs the enſigns were .retaken, 

the; perfan, who loſt them, under- 

goes a ſevere puniſhroene, il. 38 5: 


— 1 iv. 92. 


neral might Without trial put 
"wo tk th thoſe who deſerted y_ 
| 3 316; as. 
— the ſoldiers kept under their en- 
ſigns againſt their will, ui. 146. 
— the enſigns are throw away by 
the ſtandard bearers through con- 
tumacy, iv. 91. 
— the plebeians take the holy enſigns, 
leave the camp, and ſecede to the 
holy mountain, iii. 69. 


.— and to the Aventine hill, iv. 319, 
— the warlike enſigns are carried out 


20. 
— the Sabines Beſert hire . 
and run away, ii. 123. 


Enyalius. Curious, a warlike power, 
i. 307. 


Epeii Ekenſes, companions of Her- 


cules in his expedition to Spain, 
and Italy, i. 76, 7. 
— they ſettle in Italy, ib. 


7 Dianas temple there, ii. 


H k h Epigoni 
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Epigoni of Hieronymus Cardianus, i. 
15. 

Epitelides, a Lacedzmonian, victor at 
the Olympic games, ii. 144. 

Equeſtrian order; the cenſus, cen- 

turies, and commanders of the 
equeſtrian order, ii. 180. 

— four hundred of the moſt wealthy 
plebeians are added to the equeſtrian 
order, iii. 68, 

— equeſtrian races, i. 280. 

— equeſtrian combats in the votive 
games, iii. 269. | 


Ererrienſes, a colony of them at Cumæ, 


iii. 155. 
Eretum, its ſituation, ii. 75. iv. 231. 


— the Sabines are conquered at Ere- 
tum by T EO ö 11, 
243.7 

— the Sabine camp at RI, iv. 
251. 


- Erichthonius, ſon of Desde i. 


114, 142. 


— his anceſtors, deſcendants and 1 


licity, i. 142. 


— an iſland, I 86, 221. 


-» 


what inſtitutions he brought with 


— — — — — — — — 


Erythre, a town of Phrygia, i. 127. 


-— a place in Aſia, ii. 263. 


Eryx, a mountain, i. 122. 


— a city, i. 120, . ; e 
- Efquiline. hill, added to the! city by 


Servius Tullius, and built upon, ii. 
168. 

— Eſquiline region, ii. 169. 

— Eſquiline gate, iv. 123. 


Evander, an Arcadian, ſon of wks 


cury, and the nymph Carmenta, 
leads a colony from Arcadia into 
Italy, i. 69. 

— in what part he ſettled with his 
Arcadians, 1. 68. 


him into Italy, i. 75. 
— conſecrates honors to Hercules, 
1. 89. 


annual ſacrifices made to. . 


— Horatius expiates the murder of 


Expoſes what births it was lawful to 


the I. E X T. 


at the fcot of mount Aventine, i, 
71. . | 
— Dyna, or LA his daughter, i, 
7. 11 
1 began about the time of 
lighting up lampe, iv. 302. 

Eumedes, father of Acallaris, i. 142. 

Eurybates, an Athenian, victor at the 

Olympic games, ii. 2. 

Euryleon Aſcanius, ſon of Ades, 
king of the Latines, i. 146, 163. 

Euryſtheus impoſes various labors on 
Hercules, 1. 86. 

Euxenus, an ancient poet, his Opinion 
er the Saturnian hill, i. 
77. 

Expiation by fire, i. 204. 

— for the death of Tatius, i. 316. 


his ſiſter, ii. 48. c 

— expiation after the cenſus, ii. 188, 9. 

— expiations, or public and private 
luſtrations in a raging peſtilence, 
iv. 74 

— it was not lawful to approach, or 
aſſiſt at the ſacrifices, before an ex- 
piation was made for ſhedding the 
blood of citizens, ii. 403. 


Pp ley i. ban, 


F the Zolic Amins, or v con- 
ſonant, formerly placed before 

words beginning with a-vowel, i. 
46. bo . 

Fabian family, three hundred and 11x 
of them voluntarily offer their 
aſſiſtance to the commonwealth, at 
their own expence, and march to 
the fortreſs of Cremera, in Tyr- 
rhenia, ir. 202 . 

the Fabii exerciſe ſeven confullhip: 
ſucceſſively, iv. 43. 

— alter the three hundred and fix of 
the Fabian oY were put to 

death, 


INDEX to 
death, whether only one N ſur- 


vived, iv. 42. 


— whoſe ſon that Fabius, and whit 
was the common foundation of. 


that opinion, iv. 43. 


tuo Wee be! ex 


tinction of the Fabian family, iv. 
75 8. P it 4 * - {11 


3 
Cæſo Fabius, brother-of Qvintus Fa- 


bius, ſon of Cæſo, iii. 408. 
— in his quæſtorſhip, he accuſes Sp. 


Caſſius. of aiming at tyranny, ili. 


408. 
— at the interceſſion of the patricians 


he ſets up for the EE". iin. 


41 

ah upon his conſulſhip, ib. 

— aſſiſts the allies of the Romans, 
11. 421. 

— ſends ſuccours to his collegue 
/Emilius, iii. 428. 

— is ſecond time Onſale iv. 1. 


— e againſt the Tyrrhentans, „ 


6. 


— obtains a reward for his AS iv. 


24. 


121 


— is conſul for the third time, ib-· 


— marches againſt the Aqui, iv. 25. 
— aſſiſts his collegue, iv. 26. 


— is ſent with ſuccaurs to the conſul 
iv. 20. 


— when proconſul, follows thees: 


hundred and ſix of his relations to 
Cremera in Tyrrhenia, iv. 28, 31. 
M. Fabius, ſon of Cæſo, the brother 
of Cæſo, is made conſul, iii. 426. 
— 1s ſent to aſſiſt the allies, Th 431. 
— 1s ſecond time conſul, iv. : TN 
= his ſpeech to the ſoldiers; te. 13. 
— marches with his brother Cæſo to 
the relief of Q. Fabius, iv. 20. 


— recovers the camp taken by the 
enemy, iv. 22, 3. 


v. 4. | 
— his ſoldiers diſobey him, iv. 5. 


n 
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his magiſtracy, iv. 24. 
— marches to Cremeraz iv. 28. 
2 Fabius, ſon of Caſo, conſi 1 5 it.” 
40 | 48 | "\(] 

_ he LY with * an army againſt the 
Aqui and Volſci, iii. 417. 

— 1s ſecond time conſul, iii. 436. 

— when legate, is killed in und iv. 

19, 20. 

Q. Fabius, conſul, iv. 169. 

— marches againſt the ᷑qui, iv. 108. 

— by leave of the ſenate, preſeribes 

the conditions of ow to- the 
Aqui, iv. 19. pt 

— is ſent embaſſador to the ul, 

after they had. violated thoſe con- 
ditions, iv. 110. 

9. Fabius, the hiſtorian, i. 16. 8 

9. Fabius Pidtor, what he relates © con- 
cerning the twins of . i. Tom 

— Fat abius, sand Cineius, has they- 
write conterning the treachery of 
Tarpela, i. 293. 

— the opinion of Fabius, concern- 
ing the ſons of Tarquinius Num | 
is refuted, ii. 133. "us 

— Fabius ſays that the Roman terri- 
tories were divided into twenty ſix 
parts by Tullius, ii. 171. 

— whether Fabius has rightly made 
L. Tarquinius Collatinus the ſon of 
Egerius, it, 266. 

— what he has ſaid concerning che 
Roman manner of worſhip, and 
ceremonies, iii. 268. 

Fabius is remiſs in his ſearch into 
antiquity, ii. 210. 

Fabius Vibulanus, conſul, ii. 497. 

— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 112 

— harraſſes the Aqui, iv. 1133ꝓ 

— js conſul for the third time, iv. 166. 

— marches in all haſte rr the 
Equi, iv. 168. 

- — triumphs over them, i Ml. 


n_ 31 


—̃ — 


— refuſes a triumph, and abdicates — is lefr with a third part of the 


Hhh 2 forces 


— .. ——ů— — — — 


414 INDEX to the TEXT. 


forces for the defence of the city, Farracia, a * of ſpelt, i i. 

Iv. 125, 172, 268, 9. 

— ſends ſuccours to Minucius, when Faſces. See Axes, | 

be was in great danger; and re- Fathers. why the ſenators were called 
calls the other conſul Nautius from. fo, 1. 235. 

the Sabines to take care of the — L. Quintius Clncianatus leads 


commonwealth, iv. 174. the cauſe of his ſon Cæſo before 
— is made one of the decemvirs, iv. the people, iv. 138. 
239. — how great a power was given | 
— is ſilenced at the reproof of L. the Romans to the father over his 
Valerius, iv. 255. fon, i. 273. 
— marches with Q. Poetilius and — a father had a power over the per- 
Manius Rabuleius, two of his col- fon and fortunes of his ſon, iii. 


Iegues, againſt, the Sabines, iv. 414. 


- — the ſeverity of fathers in puniſh- 


284. 
Fables; a fable ſpoken in the ſtyle of ing the offences of their ſons, iii. 
Zſop, lil. 124—9. 412. 


Faggots of bruſhwood piled up to a — the crimes of fathers did not af- 
great height and ſet on fire, in or- fect their ſons, iii. 414, 15. 
der to burn the fortreſs. taken by — Eneas bears his father on his 
the enemy, iv. 160. ſhoulders through arms and through 
Faitb; by what methods faith was fire, iv. 185. 
uſed to be given, and ratified — conſcript fathers, i. 244. 
in conventions, and treaties, iii, — how long, and in what manner 
126. the ſon was ſubject to his father, 
— ta promiſe by their faith was the i. 271. 
ſtricteſt obligation at qn the Ro- — at, what time he was free from his 
mans, iv. 18. father's authority, i. 273. 
— to {wear by their fa was the — the father could fell his. ſon for 2 
greateſt. oath. among the Romans, ſlave three times, i. 273, 4. 
iv. 366. E ſons pulled down from the roſtrum 
— public Faith, a temple aud rites by their fachers, i. 273. 
3 to her by Numa, i. — and ſome even killed, ib. 
- — ſons have no property during the 
1 temple, and annual a- lives uf their fathers, iii. 414. 


crifices, ii. 422. — the crimes of a ſon do not deprive 
Faierman wine, the choiceſt wine 100. o father. of his eſtate, 11}. 414, 
Italy, i. 149. 
Faleriu mount very fertil, i. 83. —— 1 orders his: ſans to be put 
Family ſacrifices, iv. 37. do death for having been found 
Famine; thoſe are obliged to ſurren- among the conſpirators, ii. 324, 
der through famint, who could 5. 


not be conquered by arms, ii. — a mother ſhould have the crovern- 


406. ment of her ſon, ili. 366. 
— a famine. ſuceces a « plague, i IV, -- Faunus, a deſcendant of Mars, king: 


0 11 | ef tbe Aborigines, i. 6 
4 ys Hieb 
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Fauſtulus, keeper of the royal herds, 
i. 184. | UP 

— informs Romulus of his fortune, 
i. 189. 8 

— is apprehended by the guards, i. 
192. ; 

— bis birth, and condition, i. 196. 

— his death, and burial, i. 202. 
Feaſts, See Feſtivals. 

February; the Lupercalia were cele- 
brated in this month, i. 187, 8. 

Feciales; EnorJoOgger, among the an- 
cient Pelaſgi, and Aborigines, i. 
47, 8. TIX 

— Feciales, EAM, i. 355. 

— their functions, i. 356, 7. 

— in what manner and form they de- 
manded reſtitution, i. 357. 

Ferentinum, the aſſemblies of the La- 
tin nation held there, ii. 79. 

— the debate concerning a war a- 
gainſt the Romans, held at this 
place, ii. 498, 9. 

Feretrius, See Jupiter. 

Fyronia, formerly Feronia, ji. 311. 

— her temple, and feſtival, ib. 

Feſcennia, its ſituation, i. 47. 

Feſtivals of the Latines, ii. 241. 

— Votive feſtivals, iii. 268. 

— feſtivals, interrupted by the ap- 
proach of an enemy, are renewed 
with. double magnificence, iii. 49. 

— the care of the feſtivals was com- 
mitted to the ædiles, iii. 146. 

— feſtivals at Athens in honor of 
Bacchus, iii. 281. 

Ficana, raſed by Ancus Marcius, ii. 
8 


7. 

Ficulenſes, their founders, 1. 39. 

Ficulnenſis, the name of a road; 
called alſo Nomentana, iv. 323. 


Fidenæ formerly built by the Albans, 


5 - 
— forty ſtadia diſtant from Rome, i. 
316. 11. 62. | 


— is made a. Roman colony by Ro- 


415 
mulus, i. 317. | 
— is waſhed b Foe Tiber, i. 320. 
— is beſieged by Tullus Hoſtiſius, ii. 


. Wenn 
— is taken by him, ii. 73. 4. 
— by Ancus, Marcius, ii. 89, 


L and by Tarquinius Priſcus, ii. 106. 


— at the inſtigation of Sextus Tar- 
quinius it revolts from the Ro- 
mans, ii. 373. , 

— is reduced, ii. 378. | 

— 1s invaded by the Sabines, iv. 172. 

— the Sabines are beaten, ii. 245. 

— the Fidenates, and Veientes con- 

ſpire againſt the Romans, ii. 10. 

— the fugitive Fidenates accuſe the 
Romans in the Ferentine aſſembly, 
ii. 391. F 

— the F idenates, having obtained 
ſuccours from Tarquinius Superbus 
offer injuries to the Roman colo- 

nies, and embaſſadors, ii. 39g. 

— are beſieged by Veturius, ii. 404. 

— being conquered by him in the 
field, they retreat to their city, ii. 
404, 5. 3 | 

— their camp is abandoned, iv. 321. 

Fidius ( Medins) i. 308. 

Fidius. Ste Jupiter. 

Figtree. See Ruminalis. 

Fines, Sureties for a fine, iii. 179. 

— a fine is exacted from ſureties, iv. 
rr 

— the fine of a conquered nation, ii. 

88. 

— ſheep, and two oxen: were 
the greateſt fine, iv. 224. 

— why a fine is impoſed on conſuls, 
and not a capital puniſhment, iv. 
S920, 46: | 

— Romilius will not accept his fine 

though it had been remitted to- 
him, but held it as a thing de- 
voted, iv. 229. | 

— after. a fine is paid, it was _— 


416 
ful to return to public r. — garriſoned by thoſe above the mi- 


merits; iv. 54. 
Fire kindled ſpontaneouſly, i. 137. 
— playing round a uche head, ii. 
147. 
— fre f ſhooting along the heavens, 
iv. 132. 
— why the perpetital fire of Veſta 
was: committed to virgins, i. 343. 
— Why dedicated to Veſta, ib, 
— when ſuffered to go out, why 
- dreaded by the Romans, i. 348. 


— after its extinction, how procured 


again, ib. 

— a communion of ire and water, a 
marriage rite, 1. 279, 80. 
See Wolf. © 

Firſt offerings were taken from all the 
limbs, and entrails of a vicinn, | in, 
277, 8. 

— the oblation of the firſt offerings 
at the funerals of brave men, iv. 

291. 5 

Flammea, i. 340. 

Flames iſſuing from the tops of Jave- 
lins, ii. 382, 3. , 

Flamines, 5ÞaviÞogor, 1. 340. 


M. Flavoleius a primipilus, ſets the 


example to his fellow ſoldiers in a 
great exploit, iv. 16. 

— is honoured with the reward of 
bravery, iv. 24. 

Flavus. See Lartius. 

Figs 1 ; Pieces of fleſh fall in a violent 
ſhower, iv. 133. 


Hules: ſnort flutes uſcd in proceſſons, 


W i. 2/7. 

Force, ſeldom binding, lil. 3 57. 

Foreigners, driven away by the Greeks, 
who are blamed for it, i. 254. 

— the reception of foreigners during 
the votive games, iii. 269, 

| Forentant, a people of Latium, ii. 
409. 

Fors Fortuna, ji. 203. 

Fortreſſes of the city, iii. 384. 
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litary age, iii. 342. iv. 8. 

- the puniſhment of thoſe, who de- 
ſerted a fortreſs, iii. 413. 

Fortune, two temples erected to her 
by Serv. Tullius, ii. 203. 

— the temple of fortune is burnt, i ii. 
226. : 

— the temple; altar, ſtatue, and rites 
of Fortuna Muliebris, ini. 369. 

— the prieſteſſes of Fortuna Mu- 
liebris, 111. 370, 1 

— the temple of Fortune ſtood in the 
Ox market, 11. 203, 

Forum, in what part of the city, i 
343. 

— in che plain at the foot of Capito- 
line hill, 1. 312. 

— the forum, where juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered, - and the aſſemblies 
were held, is adorned by Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus, ii. 129. 

—— mg forum Boarium, or Ox market, 

1. 92. ii. 203. 

— the forum Popilii, i. 49. 

Fox quenches a fire, i. 137. 

Freeborn, in what they differed from 
ſlaves, ii. 190, 1. 


 — not lawful to ſtrike a freeman, iv. 


Fries, an appellation given to com- 

- mon women, 1. 196, 

Frugi ( Piſo) an hiſtorian, ii. 157. 

Fufetius (Melius) ſucceeds Cluilius in 

the command of the Albans, ii. 10. 

— invites Tullus Hoſtilius to an ac- 

- commodation, ib. WILD 

— his treachery, ii. 51, 

— and puniſhment, ii. 71. 

Funeral performed in the vight, ii. 

227. 

— carried through the forum, ib. 

— borne through the moſt conſpicu- 

| ous ſtreets of the city, iv. 312. 

— funeral triumphal, iii. 376, 7. 

— the ſenate dctrays the expences of 
Popli- 
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Poplicola' s funeral, ii. 387. 

— Aprippa Menenius is honoured 
with a magnificent funeral at the 
public Do ii. 146, 7 
Siccius, the legate, is ood with 
a public funeral, iv. 289g—g1. - 

— a ſatyric dance at the funerals of 
great men, ili. 274, 5. 

— funeral games, ii. 339. 

— funeral orations, ib. 

—- by whom invented, ii. 339. 

— common ' burial denied an un- 
worthy daughter, 11. 44, 5. 

— funeral rites enjoined to relations, 
iv. 302. 

— 2 ſpendid funeral in honor of 
Virginia, iv. 312. 

Furius (Agrippa) conſul, iv. 3 50. 

4. Furius, conſul, iv. 68. 

— is cited, together with his collegue 
Aulus Manlius, to a trial by Cn. 
Genucius, a tribune of the people, 
for not having carried into exe- 
cution a decree of the ſenate con- 
cerning the Agrarian law, iv. 70. 

L. Furius, a triumvir, iv. 108. 

P. Furius, conſul, iv. 74. 

P. Furius, the legate of his brother 
Spurius, is killed, together with 
two cohorts under his command, 
w. 11 

Serv. . proconſul, totally de- 
feats the Equi, iv. 31. 

Sex. Furius, conſul, iii. 304. 

Sp. Furias, conſul, iv. 1. 

— plunders the ZEqui, iv. 4. 

— ſecond-time conſul, iv. 1 14. 

marches againſt the Aqui, iv. 115. 

— is wounded in the thigh by a 
javelin, iv. 118. 

— dies of the plague, iv. 231. 

C. Furnius, a tribune of the people, 
iv. 364. 

"wk oppoſes the demands of the ple- 


beians with reſpect to the conſul- 
hip, ib. 


— — votive games, when, 
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G. 


GaAB1n, an Alban colony, a town of 
Latium ſtanding in the road to 
Præneſte, once great, and Power- 
ful, ii. 246, 409. 

— Romulus and Remus were educat- 
ed at this place, i. 197. 

— Sextus. Targvinius ſon of Su- 
perbus, communicates to his father 
an artful contrivance to reduce tlie 
Gabini, ii. 249. 

— the Gabini are betrayed by a 
feigned revolt to them, ii. 250. 
— he reduces them, and is made 
= of Gabii by his father, ii, 


— Gabi, being EP by Tarqui- 
nius, is treated mildly 94 ex- 
pectation, ib. 

— Tarquin, when baniſhed, retires. 
to Gabii, ii. 296. 

Gallies. See Lepates. 

Games, a proceſſion on foot i in the vo- 
tive games, iii. 269. . 

— the ſons of the Cnights lead an 
equeſtrian proceſſion in the votive 
games, ib. 


ther reception of foreigners during 


the votive games, 111, 269. 

— the games of the Zacynthii, | i. 
114. 

— games, and public ſhews, ii. 
198. 

— Exhibited after a proceſſion, li, 
279- | 

— nme after the diſcovery and 
ſuppreffion of a conſpiracy, ii. 
403. 

— games, diſturbed by an irruption of 
the Sabines, are renewed with 
double magnificence, iti. 49. 

and at 


how great expence exhibited, 111, 

268. 
— games are commanded by Ju- 
piter 
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Gaul 


piter to be renewed, iii, 263. 
— thoſe games are renewed, I. 281. 


— funeral games, iii. 274, 280. 
— games, and Ludiones called ſo 


from the Lydians, who were the 
firſt inventors of them, i. 355. 

— the Ludiones bore ſome reſem- 
blance to the Salii ; the difference 
between them, ib. 


— performers. at games were of two 
orts, iii, 269. | 

— three ſorts of ttials of Nail among 

the ancients, Running, Wreſtling, 
and Boxing, iii. 280. 


— the antagoniſts were girded about 


the middle, and all the reſt of their 


S&# hb «% * 


cuſe were Fr or by their = 


i. 93. 
Gates; Capena, iti. 288. 


— Carmentalis, or holy gate of the 

_ capitol, always ſtood open, i. 71. 
iv. 155. 

— Mugionia, i. 312. a 

— Trigemina, 1. 89. 

— Eſquiline, iv. 123. - 

IS the Tyrrhenians out of 
the country near the Ionian gulph, 
iii. 154, 5. 

— at what period they took Rome, 1. 
170. 

88 Tarquin's conſort, ii. 157. 

Geganii are transferred from Alba to 

Rome, ii. 69. 

L. Geganius, brocher of T. Geganius 
the conſul, is ſent with Publius 
Valerius into Sicily to buy corn, 
Ill. 149, 80. 

— returns, iii. 153. 

M. Geganius Macerinus, conſul, iv. 

4 

. time conſul, iv. 377. 

E. Geganins Macerinus, conſul, ili. 
148. 


1 N D E X to 


the T E 1 7. 


Cn. Gellius, his opinion concerning the 
time of the raviſhment of the Sa- 
bine women, i. 280. 

— from what example the college of 
the feciales were inſtituted, as he 
thinks, 1. 356. 

— what he has delivered in his hiſto- 
ry concerning the poſterity of Nu- 
ma, i. 366. 

— his account of the coming of Tar- 
quinius to Rome, ii. 134. 

— he has, without foundation, aſ- 
ſerted that Tarquinius, in the laſt 
battle with the Romans at the lake 


Regillus, fought on horſeback, 


Hi. 17. 
Gelo, ſon of Dinomenes, ſucceeds the 


ſons of Hippocrates in the tyranny 
of Sicily, iii. 130, 1. 


— he ſends a handſome preſent of 


corn to the Roman people, iii. 
18 

Cu. 5 a tribune of the peo- 
ple preſſes the Agrarian law, iv. 70. 

— the day before the affair was to te 
debated, he is found dead in his 
bed, iv. 71. 

— the ſame perſon, with a different 
* is affirmed to have 

en put to death privately by the 
patricians, iv. 204. 

M. Genucius, conſul, iv. 364. 

— his anſwer in the ſenate to the de- 
mands of a tribune of the people, 
W. 390. | | 

T. Genucius, a tribune, cites T. 
Menenius before the people for 
his ill conduct in Tyrrhenia, iv. 

2. 
7. Seren brother of M. Genucius, 
v. 368. 


0 is appointed conſul, iv, 233. 


— inſtead of conſul is made a de- 
cemvir, iv. 230. 
— his opinion concerning the de- 
mands of the tribunes, iv. 373. 
Geryon's 


INDEX to 


$ drixen away by NIC 

29. 123%” 3 24-10 

Girales, cinctures, iii. i; 250. 05 

Glanis, a river of Campania, flows 
backwards, iii. 133. 

Gop 1 is incapable of any fun Rien, that 
is unworthy of an eee 

and happy nature, i. 177. 

Gorgets, very rich ones, iv. 201. | 

Government; that form of govern- 
ment is the beſt, which is compoſed 
of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and de- 
mocracy, iii. 2 36. 

— that form is eſteemed the beſt, in 
which liberty and. laws are equal, 
iv. 131. 

— that form is the, moſt ſelf-ſuf- 
ficient, which anſwers all the ends 
both of peace, and war, i. 2 33. 

— the conſultation concerning a 
form of government, immediately 
before the expulſion of the kings, 
ii. 276. 

— the Romans ſend ſc tres, and 
diadems to the kings their allies, 

as a confirmation of their, power, 
ii. 121. 

Covernors; a governor at Rome, 
during the king's abſence, ii. 289. 

— * governor of the city 7 
the nei ing country, iii. 

— the EW 1 R ndl 
ſupplies to one of the conſuls ſur- 
rounded by the enemy, and calls 
the other home to look after the 
commonwealth, iv. 174. 

Gown diſtioguiſhed with Sold, ii. 
385. 

— the make of the goun worne by 
the Roman kings, ii. 120. 

See Manly. 

7. Gracchus, his tribuneſhip diſſolves 
the TY of the GPVerRent, | I. 
242. *; | 
See Ciælius. 20 , 

Grains; the ' Greeks looked upon 


bark) a the maſt ancient of grains 
i. 268, 94 
8 . 


gious bunch, ij. 136. 
Grafing, « proc art. of it recommended 
by Ancus Marcius, ii. 83. 

Greeks; the Arcadians are the firſt 


_ Greeks, who remove to Italy, i. i. 29, 


30. 

— the Pelaſpi gi were the ſecond, i. 40; 

— the third COON under Evander, 
i. 68, 9 

— the Bach u under Hercules, i. 76. 

the fifth, under /Eneas, i. 100: 

— all the Greek cities had every, one 
their own king, ii. 431. 

— a. compariſon, of the Greek, and 
Roman empires, i. 7, 8. 

— the Greeks blamed for their N 
cluſion of foreigners, i. 232. 

— the Romans ſend to the Greeks 
for laws, iv. 299. 

— Greek cities in Italy, iv: 232: 
— Greek fables, i: 259 * 
Ground; a ſoothſayer marks the 
ground with his ſtick, ii, 258, 9: 
Gymnaſium for the youth to parc ſe 
in arms, ü. 333: a vat dne 

mnic _ 111, 270. 7 

Hauen ia, now ele Tue. 
i, 41. 

Hair plucked from dhe heed. of a 
victim, and thrown into the flames, 

i. 27 

— 5 al of network for the hair, iii: 
I | * 

— to 8 the hüt like girls,” ib. 

— hairy veſts, iii. 274. 

Halls; the public halls of the Greeks, 
1. 26 

— were temples ſerved by their chief 
magiſtrates, 153401. 351 

Hands; the waſhing | of hands Fa 
ways n 1 — a facrifice, 


278, 
117 Hannibal, 


Iii 
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Hamibal, his war, i. 253. 


Gameful 
eaſures the meaſure of Roman 
388. 


1 4 Virtue, got 
Fappinefz, i. 256. 11, 

Head of a man new! 
in digging the foundation of the 
temple on the Saturnian hill, ii. 

256 — 259. 

— which accident gave occaſion to 
its being afterwards called the Ca- 
Pitoline, from Caput, a head, ii. 


259. 
Heftoride are reſtored to their pa- 


ternal government by Aſcanius, i. 

106. 

 Hepe/ippus, an ancient hiftorian, 1. 
+ 

Helenus ſettles with the Trojans at 
Dodona, i. 116. 

Hellanicus, the Lefbian, his account 


of the two "> colonies carried 
into-Sictty, i. 


— his account E che Tyrrhenians, 


ks Italy, i. 2p 

— of the flight of Zneas, 1. 102, 8. 

Helleſponts a ſtreight fo called, 1, 
140. 

Helmets, with creſts and plumes, Ui. 


<a helmets, H. 17%. 
 Heniochides, archon at Athens, ii. 97. 
Hereulanetm, its fievation, b. 58. 
Herculrs, the greateſt general, Ind the 
moſt juſt reformer of kingdoms 
through the A i. 93. 


— takes Iliu 
having ella kd Spain ces 
BY his e mo 12 i. 76, 


| * what exploits be gained great 
glory in Italy, i. 96, 

— he qualifies the: cruel rites of 'Sa- 
turn, to Whom 
-ufedl to de offered, by ſubſtituting 
Pageants in their room, i. 85. 


y killed is found 


Human ſacrifices 


INDEX to the T EX T. 


= etects an altar, and appoints fa- 
crifices to Saturn, t Gg7* ef 55113 

— is honoured himſelf with an altar, 
and rites by Evander, i. 89g, 

— delivers rites to the Fotitii and 

Pinarii, i. 91. 

— celebrates ermes at the funeral of 
Pelops, ii. 339. 

— the opinions, which prevail con- 
cerning Hercules, are ſome fa- 
bulous, and others nearer truth, i. 
86. 29) 01 1! 

— an expedient of Hercules to find 
his Cows, i. n | 


— his coniptlions ſetile in Italy, i. 


2 

— his ſons in Italy, namely Palas by 
Land, daughter of Evander, and 
155 by a totherht; nymph, :. 


— Tynbenüs, fon js Hercules ty 
: Otmphale, i. 62. 

— his altars Are frequent i in lraly, i i. 

993 

. Pillars wy Hercules, i, 8. 

Herdonius'( Appius) the Sabine eres 
the capitol, iv, 155. 

— is killed fighting devvely, iv, 

161. 

Herdonius (Turnus) thwarts Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, ii. 234, 85 

— he is circumnvented by the treachery 
of Tarquinias, and put to death, 
ti. 239. 

Herminius (Larus) eonſul, iv. 348. 

Herminius (Titus) the legate is left 
wich M. Horatius in the remy by 
Tarquinius, ii. 296. 

— Herminius, and Horatius con- 
clude a truce with the Ardeates, ib. 


— is one of the generals of the Ro- 


man forces, ii. 348. 
E the bridge, for eme ume 
with Cocles, ii. 349. 

— brings Proviſions to the city; is 


353+ 
en 0 
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— is choſen conſul, ii, 366. 
— when legite, ſtops oſe ſoldiers, 
who were running away, iii. 19. 
— kills Mamilius with his own 
hand, and, while be | is taking the 
ſpoils off the body, is killed him- 
ſelf, 111. 19. 

Hernici, a neighbouring nation; to the 
Romans, iii. 396. 

— enter into an alliance wich Tarqui- 

nius Superbus, ii. 240. 

— the Latines, and Romans deſuing 

their aſſiſtance, they return gn am- 
biguaus anſwer, ii. 411. 

— promiſe to af: the Latines againſt 
the Romans, 1it. 8. 


Join arms with the Volſci againſt 
the Romans, ili. 40. 

— the Romans applying to them for 
juſtice, they anſwer them in an im- 
perious manner, ui. 383. 

— deſert their camp in. the night, ll}. 
386. 


— ſue to the Romans for peace, ili. 


3 

— * admitted by Caſſius into friend- 
ſhip, and alliance upon the ſame 
terms with the Latines, iii. 
394. 1 7 

— 5 propoſcd by Caſſius * ad- 
mitted to a participation of the 
public lands, vi. 395-8. 


— ſend twice the number of auxi- 5 


lar. es to the Romans, that were re- 
quired, iv. 8. 

— deſire ſuccours againſt the in- 
curſions of the qui, and Volſci, 
iv. 121. 


— are confined whthio their walls by 
the enemy, iv. 122. | 
— again deſire ſuccours againſt the 
Aqui, and Volſci, iv. 168. 
Herodotus, his account of the voyage 
of Tyrrhenus to Italy, i. 66. 
— a paſſage quoted from Herodotus 
concerning the language of the 


| Trfilia, a Sabine, the 
and conductreſs of the embaſſy of 


C e and Weir neighbours, 
1. 05, 


promotreſs, 
— to their own people, i. 


Habs, the name of italy a among 

the Greeks, i. 830. 

Heſtiotis, a country fo called, i. 41. 

Hetruſci, and Hetruria. See Tyrs. 
rhenia, 

Hieranymus C ardianus, his treatiſe of 
the Epigoni, i. L f. 

— his hiſtory not together faithſpl, 

. 1,18,- 


Hill; Viherius removes his bopſe 


from che hill inc the Plain, ii. 
3 
. hills at Rome vader their 


reſpective wo 


Aventine, C Beende 2 
Oolline, Eſq 


Quirinal, Fee $-4 
8 — archqn at Athens, 11. 
439. — 
e, an  Arcadiqn feftigal, i i. 


Higpemadon, general of the. huſe in 
the Cumæan war againſt the Bar- 


barians, is 1 wit] 
demus, 1ii. 157. 
— the ſons of Hi 
arms againſt t 
demus, iii. 166. 
Hiſtory z what hiſtories are Nl ii. 
4133. 
— hiſtory ought to relate not only 
the EY things, but the cauſes, 
and manners of all tranſactions; 


and likewiſe the counſels, from 


which, they flowed, and the cir- 
cumſtandes of thoſe counſels, ii. 
400, 1. 


— the hiſtories of countries gught "= 


be aſſiſted not only by the relations 
of natives, but alſo by, other in- 
Iiia | diſputable 


Faru 
ippo tyrant Ariſto- 


* 
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diſputable teſtimonies, iii. 266. 
— extraordinary events, if they are 

not confirmed by their own reaſon- 
ableneſs, do not find credit, iii. 
25 
— l hiſtory, which contains 
the tranſactions of many ages, the 
computation of time can ſcarce be 
exactly fixed, iii. 152, | 
— the prefaces of hiſtorians, 1. 4. 
— the duty of an hiſtorian, ii. 386. 
— the duty, the merits and praiſes 
of diligent hiſtorians, iv. 248, 


— not only the military actions of 
illuſtrious men are to be recorded 
by hiftorians, but alſo an account 
of their private lives, ii. 386. 

Holy way, 1i. 365. 

— holy mountain, iii. 69, 

— holy youth, in what manner they 
| 4 ſent out as a colony, i. 
* lake, i. 46. | 

— the people erect altars, and per- 
"Grin ſacrifices on the holy moun- 

tain, iii. 137. 

»— the \prople ſecede to the holy 
mountain, 11. 69. 

— the ædiles had The charge of the 
holy places, ib. 

— holy bodies, that is, devoted to 
infernal Jupiter, i. 240, 

— the perſons of the tribunes were 

held holy, and inviolable, iii. 136, 


Homer, in what manner he relates the 
taking of Troy, i. 102. 

— what he has ſaid in relation to the 
gymnic games, iii. 270. | 
— divides the athlctic games into 

three ſorts, iii. 280. 

— what he has related concerning 
the rite of ſacrifices, iii. 278. 
— what he has delivered concerning 

the ancient dances, ili. 272. 


INDEX to the T E X T. 


— kings mentioned in Homer, i. 
244. 

— Homer calls kings duet, and 
beige me Re, I. 431. 

— a paſſage in Homer concerning 

| bo o kingdom -of the Zneadz, i. 


Hoe Aivided by a razor, ii. 138. 

— both of them buried under an al- 
tar near the ſtatue of Attius Na- 
vius, ii. 139. 

Hope, the ſource of glorious actions, 
iii. 15. 

— aſteady hope or conſtancy ſupports 
men under every dreadful circum. 
ſtance, ii. 406. 

— men are more outrageous when 
deprived of conceſſtons, than when 
they are diſappointed of cheir hopes, 

11. 41 

— the * le of Hope, Iv. 47. 

Horatian pillar, ii. 49. 

Horatit, pu three twin brothers, their 

mother, and coufins, ii. 29. 

C. Horatius, conſul, iv. 35. 

— * againſt the Volk, ! iv. 

Any relief to the city, iv. 46, 

— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 179. 

— the debate he had with the tribunes, 
and people, in otder to obtain their 
aſſiſtance in the war, iv. 182. 


— marches againſt the qui, iv. 
188. 


— conguers mem. and. demoliſhes 


Corbio, ih. 

M. Horatius, one. of the three twin 
brathers is acquitted of the murder 
of his ſiſter, and expiates it, ii. 48. 

— is ſent to raſe Alba, ii, 62. 

— and raſes it, ii. 72. 

M. Horatius is left by Tarquinius Ig 
the camp, as legate, ii. 296. 

— is ſubſtituted to Sp. Lucretius in 
the conſulſhip, ii. 343. 

— is ſecond time conſul, ii. 345. 

— ſends 


IN PE X to the TEXT. 


— ſends his ſon 4 hoſtage to the 
Tyrrhenians, ii. 361. 

— . the Capitoline, remple 
ii. 36 

M. Hint and 12 Valerius A* 
heads of the party _— the 
decemvirs, iv. 281, 2. 

— conſpire againſt the decemvirs, iv. 
282. | 

— are fent to the ſeceders on. the holy 
mountain, iv. 32 3. 

— M. Horatius, and His ftiends op- 
poſe Appius, iv. 310. 

M. Horatius Barbatus, grandſon of 
Marcus, his ſpeech in the ſe- 
nate 
6. 

— is choſen conſul iv. 

— leads out the for TE nt the 
Sabines, iv. 343. 

— is denied à triumph, iv. 344. 

— however, he triomphs with his col- 
legue, without the conſent of the 
ſenate, iv. 3465. 

— his opinion evade 
demands of the crbunes, 

2, 

* Bates Cocles, from whence. he 
derived his ſurname, vs. 349- 

— from what family he came, and 

with what qualifications endued, ii. 
349. 

— alone maintains the bridge againſt 
the Tyrrhenians, ib. 

— ſwims crpfs the Tiber to his coun- 


the 
iv. 


trymen with his ar ms in his hand, 


ui. 331. 
== the honours with which he was re- 
warded, ib. 
1 Horatins, conſul, iv. 229: 
— ma a decemvir; iv. 236. 


Horns the people uſed. to be 
nie! by . the ound of oxens 
horns, i. 236. 


> the century of hornblowers, ll, 
179. ili. 245. 


alt Appius, iv. 255) - 


3 Th... 
Horſe; à horſe is given to Siccius, 

when legate, on account of his 
. age, iv iw. 288. "© il 1. 7 


— A war horſe, wi EP furnptad us 

1 pings, is pref ed to us 
his lent behaviour, ili. 

— Warte of the kn nights maintained 
by the public, iii. 22. 
ese v with golden bridles, draw 

a trium 1 chariot, iii. 391. | 

— the ſons'of the knights lead a pro- 
ceſſion on horſeback at the votive 
games, iii. 2 

— the feſtival of horſes and mules, 


* bait * 
— the trace horſe, iii. 279. 


every dictator a FAA his 
own general of bay horſe, ii. 
434. 


Heſtages ; Cleelia,! and the Wenn 
ladies, who were hoſtages, make 
their eſcape, 11. 362. 

— unhkwful to offer any violence 

to the Ferſons of boſtagen ii. 

63. 
8 are retained in leu of 
hoſtages, ii. 114. 

— hoſtages put to dercn onisegbunt 

of tlie "perfdy of their An inn. 


1 3H 
1 10 


21 — 


Hortona, its dtusdob, i ti. 437 


— is taken by the Equi, iv. 180. 

Hoſtilius of Medullia, ii. 1. 

Tullus Huſtilius the third king of the 
Romans, from what family be was 
deſcended, ib.'' ' 


— how long he reigned, i. 173. 


what regulation he made in the: 


commonwealth, ii. 3. | 
— divides the demains of the kings 
among the people, ii. BI ei 5 
— — — to his vow, he inſlitutes 

the agonenſes, 1. 351: 
— his military exploits, ii. 4. 1 
— by what ſtrategem he prevented 
ine 


24 
the Albans in et Tue 

tion, ii. 5, 23 

— 1 over the Albans, 11. 

— and over 'the Fides 1 ts — 

— Yows to celebrate feſtivals in ho- 
nor of Saturn and Rhea, ii 

— triumphs over the Sabines, li. 76. 

— dwelt upon mount Czlius, ii. b 

— the death and praiſes, of Tot lus 
Hoftilius; an 

— what Ocaſioned his death, ib... 

Houſe ; Valerius removes his houſe 
from the top of. 2 hill, into the 
plain, ii. 343. 

Human ſacrifices aboliſhed by Her- 
cules, i. 85. ; 2 

Hybrilides, * at 3 iii. 1.52. . 

Hydromel ; Valerius, and his victori- 


ous army are received with bowls 
of Hydromel, iv. . 6 


5 12221. 2 | . 


. 1 112777 
. formerly called Kues. 
i. 1 
= is ſurrounded with a wall by An- 
cus Marcius, ii. 9. 
— is diſtant twenty, ſtadia from the 
city, iy.) 27. 7 0 15 259 p — 
— 8 eee en 
by thoſe, who are coming f 
Tuyrrhenia, ' 8. 99. iv. 45: | 
— Janiculum, a Roman tor 
taken by Porſena, li. 347. TEM 
— is ſeized by che T yrebenis, | iv. 
Ming, 911 


46. | 
— and abandoned bythem, j iv, 51. 


Japygia, a promontory belonging ta. 


Salentum, i. 117. 
4 jus, ſon of Jupiter by Lear 
139 | 20] Aa 
— is killed by lighting, i i. 140. 
Fevelins, what kind Of Weapons, ji. 
382. 


— flames iſuing from the tops of 


 Javoling, | TH 382. 3» 


#1. 


EN © 


_—when ædile of the p 
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L. Tiilius 
ple, iv. 189. 

— is ſecond dime trihune of the peo- 

ple. iv. 192. 
hat he diſlikes in the ſpeech of 

| *"'Siceius, e ee the Agratjan 
law, iv: 206. 

— when ædile of the people, he cites 
C. Veturius to appear on a cer- 
tain day, in order to take his trial 
before them, Ve 221. 1 

— is g C., Icilius Rv 

and Pee 12 * daughter of To 
Vans iv. 292. 

— flies to the aſſiſtance of his ſpouſe 

Virginia, iv. 294. 


a, a tribune of the Pe0- 


<<: _ man protect her, iv. 


— — bicerl myeigbs againſt Apis 


— 1 Marcus Claudius before 


the people, iv. 342. 
Lilius, the; bother. of L. Icilius the 
lover, iv. 302. 
M. Icilius, of the ſame age with, Sp, 
Sz and his friend, iv. 222, 
$p Icilius Ruga is ſent with Decius 
and Brutus to receive the aſſurance 
of the ſenate, 1 Ui. 134. 
BI s created 3 2 uibune of the people, 
— —expoſtufstes Wirk the ſenate con- 
cerning the dearneſs of proviſions, 
and the colonies ſent into unhealth- 
1 countries, I73, 4 
E, Re be ſenate i in an 
* aſſembly Rig the people, iii. Wark 
3 the people to paf the 
law concerning the right of a 
tribune when haranguing the ** 


ple, ij. 179. 
ple, Bobs 
: x repulſed | by the patriclans, while 


he is endeavouring to apprehend 
Marcius by, order of the tribunes, 
Ul, 191. 


INDEX té the TEXT. 


— in Vain o 
raiſing forces, iv. 4. 

— when tribane; encteaſes the power 
of the tribunes and ple, by a 


new inſtitution, iv. 1 


_ the firſt tribune wit attempted 


to aſſemble the ſenate, ib. 
— lays the reaſons of his ibs de 
fore the ſenate, iv. 191. x 
— pro a la - con the 


right of building on mou ven- 
tine, iv. 191. . 


— Filius, the facher, and bon g ve 
evidence againſt Rorrilius, 5 


2900 «| 


nt 


222, 3.0 Siu 47 
Ida, her rites, i. 288. 1 
Ileus, ſon of N i. 139. 


— Few on wen Ida, 1. 140, 


Wear z3 2 preterice- of beit TIO 
when life is in danger, it. 27 l. 
1des, the full moon; bointides vith 

the ides, iv. 240. 


Jealngy, 21 parent of mutual Nav gh- 


Lia, daughter of Numiecs, 1.:195. 


— is admitted into the college 8 ; 3 


181 Ai = 


veſtals, ib. 
— proves with child, i i. 178. 
— brings forth twins, i. 180. 
— what became of them, i. 181, 
Lium taken by Hercules, i. 77. 
Images carried in proceſſion, WM. 275: 
8 thrown into the 'T bet, i 

55 

— the images of Ane remove 


themſelves of their own accord to 
their old pedeſtals, i. 1 f0. 


Immolations, frugal among the old | 


Romans, i. 264. 
Tnachus, a river, fon. of Oceans, i. 
89.9. 
e ; Pants. the veſtal is pu- 
niſhed for incontinence, -11. 128. 
— ſo likewiſe is Opimia, tit. 433. 
— and Urbinia, iv. 75. ä 


45 


ppoſes \the conſuls in -Tnferiptivns* ancient, i. 45. Hi. 200, 


255, 6. 
ae ef * ninfic 1 uſed - 4 the 


games, iii. 2 gages 

Interreges were Aden whe N was 
neither a King, nor any other law- 
ful magiſtracy, iv. 27 

— of hen one one conſul” 

| was Rk, iv. 24. e 
— they were af We! decay of 
.the comitia, when both the conſuls 


died of the plague, iv. 124. 


* were created from among the moſt 
ancient, and moſt honourable citi- 
rens to inſpect the conduct of rhe 
chief magiſtrates, during the diſ- 
ſenſions of the People, and patri- 
cians, iii. 435. 
— were ſometimes created on achount 
of the oomitia, iv. 373. 
cke bmckion of the Interreges, l. 5 
3246. ii. 226, 291, 5 | 
Interregmm, in what manner created, 
i. 325. 
* it was after the death of Ro- 


„maus; ang how long it  lafted, i 


— after che 4 of Numa, MH. 1. 


— after the death of Tutus Hoſti- 
2 ii. 82. 


uring an interregnum all other 


m acics' ceaſed, iii. 435. 
Pr. their mi gration, and common 


a, of one 


i, © eouncil, ii. 197 8. 


— Tonian h, iii. 1 54. | 

Irus and Gone their boxing, iii. 
270. 

lande archon at Athens, ii. 30g. 

1ſcomachus, of Croton, yittor at . N 

Olympic games, r 

and again, ii. 368. 

Da, an land, 1. 36. 


Italians, 10 named from Iedlus their. 


king, i. 33. N 
— the. ſame profile were neiently 
called Oenotli, 1 1. 31, A. 


| Italus 
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prince, i. 7 il 
21 his ſon, i. 52. 


12 ITT 3+ 
= SU * 


#8 1 &# ? 


ah ſo called can F 1. 78. TH 
= * 55 or a ITY 
+ ans 


— the — — n it was 1 5 a" 
78. ti ia 5 8 n 


— why. it was oe ta be copſe- 
to, Saturn, 1. 84 


Tea Arr. to 
| erable of all Au 11 80. 
— the negytic of Italy, i. 81. 
— the — of Italy, i. 26. 
— the ancient extent of, it, ib. 2 
— Which are the eaſtern, and. which 
the weltern parte of Italy, i, 34, 2 
— the Greek cities in Italy, iv. 
232. 

— 4 revolt of Italy from the Ro- 

mans, i. 2 5· 

Julian family, its founder, and great 
conſpicuouſneſs, i. 157, 8. 

— theJulu tranſplanted from Alba to 
Rome, ii. 69. 

Julius Proculus, deſcended. hom Af. 
canius, what he related of Ro- 

f mulus, i. 339 

C. Julius Cæſar, reſtores the nes 
of the people to their,power, after 
they had been expelled by Pom- 
pey, iii. 428, 9. 

C. Julius lulus, conſul, iii, 282. 

C. Julius, conſul, iy. 349955 

C. Julius, a decemvir, ili. 436. 5 

Vopiſcus Julius Iulus, conſul, iv. 69. 

Tulus, ſon of Aſcanius, is preſented 

with the prieſthood inſtead of the 
kingdom, 1. 157. 

June; on the nones of this month the 

_ temple of Dius F idius was de- 


IN DE X to the 
A deſcended from, the Oenotri, i. 


— Aries! of Iraly, 8 eee 


T. EX T. 


1; qieated, * 112. GO ais 

— the conſulſhi is, entered pn on by 
Servilius, —5 Virgiaius, ia, the 

month of June, about the ſummer 
ſolſtice, iv. 47 — 

L. Junius, ſon of M. Junius by Tas- 
quinia,. li. 2795 Fits 27 
— why ſarnamed Brutus, 8 
— encloſes a rod; of gold within a 
pale and offers it ta 

2 il 272. I 
— 9 Lite and 
.-- Others to revenge the inſults of the 

Ar Nl, 11. 273: T "142 
15 ee conſul, with Calla- 
tinus, ii. 30 

— is ſevere in n his ſors and 
the other conſpirators, ii. 324, 3. 
— baving removed Collatinus, ap- 


5 1 een for his collegue, li. 
44 Lilien l in A fingle 8 with 


Aruns Tarquinius, ii. 336. 
— is brought to the city with pomp, 
and honoured with a Renens ora- 
tion, i. 333.9 10 131 
. leaves ne 
— in what manner, and for how long 
a time the Roman matrons mourn- 
ed for him, ii. 388. 
— the latter Junian family, whether 
deſcended from the firſt, ii. 342. 


L. Junius, a man of plebeian EXr 


traction, aſſumes the ſurname of 


Brutus, iii. 10g. 


— Pleads the cauſe of the people, iii. 
108. 

— what ſecurity. he demanded of the 

. ; ſenate for the people, iii. 132. 

— is ſent" with Icilius, and Decius to 

receive from the ſenate their aſ- 
ſurances in favor of the people, 

r 

— is made a tribune of the people, 
Ii. 134. 

— perſuades the people to reader 

their 


1 — 


their tribunes. ſacred, and inviolate, 
iii. 138. 


— is made an =dile of the people, 


ill. 191. 
— urges the Jaw to the tribunes con- 


cerning the right of a tribune, When 


he is haranguing, iii. 1 

— being ordered 
apprehend Marcius, he is repulſed 
by the patricians, iii. 191. 

— adviſes Sicinius, while under a 
great perplexity, ili. 203. 

— a power being given to the conſuls 
to draw up a decree of the ſenate, 
what he, in his turn, demanded of 
the ſenate, 4 111. 210. 

— is accuſed of vanity by Appius 
Claudius, iii. 231. 

— his ſpeech againſt Marcius, ii. 
250. 

Juno, her temple, i. 118. 


— her temple at Phalerium, 3 


= the chapel of Juno.and Minerva 


in the temple of the Capitoline - 
Jupiter, ii. 133. 256. 


— the tables of Juno Quiritia, 1. 


13. 
— the altar of June the inſpectreſs of X 
ſiſters, it. 48. 
— Juno Lucina, Hes @uePogor, li. 8 
174. 
e is called by another name 
"a by the Greeks, ii. 174. 
Ivory throne, ii. 120, 121, 365. 
Yan ivory ſcepter, ii. 121. 
Jupiter 2 Saturn, i. 237. 
_ — the temple of Jupiter, i. 45. 

— Trans Priſcus begins to build 
a temple common to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, ii. 133, 256. 

— Jupiter Capitolinus orders games 
do be renewed, iii. 263. 
— infernal Jupiter, i. 240. 


—] _ Feretrius, why ſo called, 
i. 285, 


Vol. IV, 


INDEX to the TE X T. 


by the tribunes to 


* 
— his temple, ib. 2 
— Jupiter Fidius, or Dius F us his 
temple, i. 309, 10. 


— is conſecrated by Sp. Poſtumius, 
iv. 112. 


Jupiter the Diſcoverer, his N ; 
i, 89. 

— jupiter Terribilis, his altar, iii. 
137. 

— Jupiter Latiaris, his rites, ii. 24 t. 

— Jupiter Stator, his temple, i. 312, 

— Jupiter Termioalis, i. 361. 


a Mes, ſon ol Jupiter and Tetra, 
i. 60. | 


Jurian way, i. 36. 

Juſtice, in what manner obſerved by 
Numa, i. 363. bi 

— juſtice not preferred beforeclemen-” 
4 in. 34. 

z thoſe, who then the man- 
ly gown, paid a piece of Rk 
into the treaſury of Juventus, il. 
174. 

— Teens, and Juventus will not 
be removed, ii. 134, 5. 


K. 
KixpRxEp not to be preferred before 
honeſty, and virtue, ii. 36. 
— is ſometimes reckoned acco 
to virtue, not birth, iv. 43. 
— ſhould not be too warmly eſpouſed, 
ii. 330. 
King ; every Greek city had its own 
king, ii. 4317. 


— what kind of king was formerly 


eſteemed the beſt, ii. 431. 


. in what manner a king was law- 


fully choſen, ii. 2. 


— was not created at Rome without 


the auſpices, i, 230, 1. 


a king was confirmed by augury, 


i. 23O. ii. 2. 


Romulus appointed in that man- 


ner, i. 230. 


— kings offered ſacrifice out of 
their 


K k k 
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their own demains, ii. 3. 

— kings, ancient and modern com- 
pared, i. 245. 

= the deſign of the ancient kings, 
ii. 287. 

— the * of the ancient kings, 
ii. 121, 

— an example of a moderate king, 
ji. 219. 

— the deciſions of kings were former- 


| ly laws, iv, 131. 
— the functions of kings, i. 248. 


— the demains of the kings, i. 3. 
ll. 3. 


— which demains were divided a- 


mong the poor by Tullus. Hoſti- 


lius, ib. 


— the Romans. fent 


diadems to the kings, their allies, 


in confirmation of their power, ii. 


121. | 

th V inment of kings is pre- 
De bb by omans to all other 
forms of gqvernment, i. 227, 


— 2 baniſhed fram the Roman com- 
monwealth, ii. 296. 


F how long it laſted at Rome, 


1 
— I order that the 4 
N ebe might not be altoge 
ther loſt i ig the. pan common- 
vpalib, a King af Hacrifices was in- 
ſtituted, 11. 280. 
— the. functiqn 


that king, i 3 13. 


he: 1 and 


INDEX to the TEXT. 


hereditary, ii. 216. 
— the right of a kingdom is inveſted 
* thoſe, who confer. it, ii. 216, 


N belonging to cooks, iv. 308. 

Knights, cenſors examine their con- 
duct, ii. 19g. 

— the ſons of knights lead an e- 
queſtrian proceſſion at the votive 
— ut. 269. 


L. 


LA ELAN, a people of Latium, i 


40 

10 Cons: of Albans, taken pri- 
ſoners by Marcius, iii. 309, 10. 

Lacedæmonians ſettle a colony among 
the Sabines, i. 310. 

— aboliſh the cuſtom. of contending 
naked at the Olympic games, ii. 
270. 

— negledt their women, i. 267. 

— jealous of their nobility and pri- 
vileges, i. 284. : 

— mand maſters of Athens, iv. 
247, 8 


by what means they. acquired 


power, 11. 279. 


me of a kingly — the. duration and extent of their 


empire, = "Wap 
— in ner. they weredeprived 
4 the ſovereignty of Greek, 1 i. 


, and; privileges of. — — of: monarchy. they had, 


li. 431. 


. Manius F. iin the firſt king of — how far the beg the Lacedz- 


_—_— 
"nians 


> 


d Romang, i. 
— 14 13 onfigns. are e diminiſhed 


ü. 120, iv. 


in, the . gonſylar, magiltracys, n. 


279. 


Ki is for fame. time reſuled, by- 


uma, i. 330. 


monian kings extended, i. 249, 


5 enden of the, Tyrche- — che., Lacedzmpnjan kings were 


guarded by. thiee hundred of the 
braveſt youth, i. 248. 

— the Lacedæmonian Phiditia, i 
26. ? 10 

— the Lacedæmonian law ooncern- 
ing ſoldiers. and. huſpabdmen, = 


275. 
rad che Roman kingdom was- C. Leftorius, a W of the peopls 


* my 


© anſwers 


INDEX to the 1E X T. 


anſwers 29 Claudius 5 in their 


name, iv. 

— attacks Appids. 3 iv. 85. 

— orders Appius to depart the aſ- 
ſembly, iv. 87. 

Lameneſs is an impediment to Hora- 
tiùs in obta aining the conſulſhip and 
military offices, Ik, 262+ .. ; 

Lanp; 3 the evening began about the 
time of lighting up lamps, iv. 

02. 

Last. See Menenius. 

Lands; huſbandmen pay a certain 
portion of the produce ariſing out 
of hired lands, iv. 110. 

— the ſtipends of the ſoldiers ariſing 
out of the produce of the public 
lands, Ill. 402. 

— letting a leaſe of the public lands. 
for five years, | * 

— the boundaries of the public lands 
diſtinguiſhed by Re Pillars, 
ii. 402. 

— lands that bear three crops in a 
year, 1. 82. 

— the Jands of the baniſhed. Tar- 
quinii are divided among the poor 
citizens, ii. 333. 

— in what manner the Roman lands 


were divided by e i. 


235. 
— by Numa Pompilius, 1. 365. 
— and by Servius Tullius, fi. 1 1. 
part of the public lands diſtributed 
05 Numa among che poor, i. 
338. 
— and by Servius Tullius, ii. 162, 
3. 5 
b dg r the public lands is 
moved for, and preſſed by Caſſius, 
== he likewiſe would have the La- 
tines, and Hernici to be 3 
of the public lands, iii. 396. 
— the fixing the bounds 0 
lic lands, and the diviſion b L + 


/ 
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18 Weed by feifius, a * tribune of 
_ the people, iv. 2. 

— again urged by the tribunes, and | 
people, iv. 70. 

— and again, iv. 92. 

s oppoſed by Appius, iv. 91. _ 

— Again urged by the tribunes, and 


in part yielded to by the ſenate, iv. 
10 


— as much of the public lach 1s 
given to Horatius, as he could 
_ plow round in one day with one 
oke of oxen, ii. 332 

= $9 as much to. Mucius,. ii. 

5 5a 

N a people of Latium, i. 
409. 

Laocoon, a tragedy of Sophocles, i. 


— . the prodigy ſhewn to the Lao- 


* 


is. Lars, or Tapas, See Hamas 
and Porſena. 12 

Lariſſa, two cities ſo called, i, 49. 

— Lariſſa of Theſſaly, iv. 229. 

S. Lartius, one of the generals of 
the Roman forces, ii. 348. 
— protects the bridge for ſome time 
with Cocles, ii. 349. | 

— brings proviſions to the n. 
353. 

— is choſen conſul, i ü. 366. n an 

— brings ſuccours of horſe to va 
lerius, ii. 377. | 

— 2 ii. 372. 

— is ſecond time conſul, iii. 262. 

— is one-of the five embaſſadors ſent 
to Marcius, iii. 315. 

— is made governor of the dlty, ili. 
383. 


 — when governor of theecity, he de- 


fends the neighbouring nenen 
iii. 383. | 
— is made interrex, iii. 43 5. 11 
— perſuades a war with the Veientes, 


Ill. 437» 8. 
Kkk 2 T Lartius 
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T. Lartius Flavus, conſul, ii. 390. 

＋ js ſecond time conſul, It. 405. 

— ſubdues the Fidenates, ii. 407, 
8. 

— a ſtri& obſerver of modeſty and 
clemency, ii. 407. 

= what diſpoſition, and virtues en- 
dowed with, ii. 426. 

w= refuſes the dictatorſhip, n. 428. 

— is appointed dictator by Clcetius, ib. 

— how he behaves himſelf in his 
dictatorſhip, ii. 433, 4- 

appoints Spurius Caſſius his ge- 
neral of the horſe, ii. 434. 

conquers the Latines by his hu- 
manity, and beneficence, ii. 436,7. 

— Jays down his magiſtracy, ii. 436. 

w his name is inſcribed on the tem- 
ple of Saturn, iii. 3. 

= his advice concerning the reception 

of the Latines into favor, iii. 30. 

== his ſpeech for appeaſing the diſ- 

turbance at home, and commo- 
_ abroad, iii. 54, 5. 

. governor of the city, 


7 
— his Addreß to the ſeceders, iii. 
122. 
T. Lartius, legate of Poſtumus Co- 
minius, marches againſt Corioli, 
iii. 140, I. 


Latiaris. See Jupiter. 


Latin; the thirty: Latin cities, m. 


3 public aſſembly of the Latin 
nation at Rome, 11. 200. 

— the aſſembly, and comitia of the 
Latin nation held at Ferentinum, 
ii. 234. 

— the Latin feſtivals held on mount 


Albanus for the proſperity of the 


whole Latin nation, n. 24 r. 


— another day 1 is added, on account 


of the city s. being delivered from 
tyranny z- and a thitd for the re- 
turn of the N ill, 148, 6. 


INDEX to the T EX F. 


— the Latin way, i. 37. 

Latines; the Aborigines begin to be 
called ſo under their king Latinus, 
i. 25, 102, 

— are called Romans under Ro- 
mulus, i. 25. 

— both natives, and foreigners af: 
ſume this name, i. 222. 

— the Latines deny any ſubjection 
of the Albans, ; and Latin nation to 
the Romans, 11. 79. 

— they debate concerning a war with 
the Romans, u. 78, 9. 

— are in by Ancus Marcius, 
ii. 8 

— and ſubdued by Tarquinius Priſ-- 
eus, ii. 106, 110. 

— are received into friendſhip and 
ſociety by Tarquinius, ii. 111. 

— at the inftigation of Octavius Ma- 
milius, they revolt from the Ro- 
mans, tt. 390. 

— enter into a confederacy among 
themſelves againſt. the Romans, ii. 
408, 

— by 2 nding, embaſſadors to the 
neighbouring nations, they deſire 
aſſiſtance of them againſt the Ro- 
mans, ii. 410. 

— are kindly invited by T. Lartius, 
the dictator, to peace and amity, 
ii. 436» 6. 

— many Latins, by reaſ6n of the ill 
vfage of their governors, leave their 
country, and remove to Rome, 
ik 

— all the Latines fled from the field: 
of battle, iii. 20. 

— are totally defeated in their laſt 
ingage ment with the Romans, at: 
the lake Kegillus, ili. 20. 

— beg for peacc in a ſuppliant man- 
ner, iii. 28. 

—- are admitted to friendſhip and a 
treaty, iii. 34: : | 

— they bring the Volſci bound to 

Rome,. 


INDEX to the T EX T. 


Rome, having been ſolicited by 
them to take up arms againſt the 
Romans; and on that account are 
rewarded with a moſt honorable 


diſmiſſion of their captives without 
ranſom, iii. 40. 


* 


care very importunate with the Ro- 
mans, to obtain the right of citi- 
Zens, iii. 97. 

— the treaty is renewed with the La- 
tines, lit. 144. 

— the articles of this treaty, | ili. 
14 

— 4 Latines are infeſted by the 
Volſci, iti. 2 

— having deſired x EEE of the ſe- 
nate, obtain leave to chuſe a gene- 
ral, and to ſend out what number 
of forces they pleaſe, iii. 303. 

— are invaded by Marcius, iii. 306. 

> are invited to a participation of 
the public. lands by Caſſius, iii. 
395, 6. 


8 


againſt the Aqui, iv. 167. 
end to the Romans double the 

_— of auxiliaries required, iv. 

8. 

— they beat the Equi and Volſci, 
iv. 67, 8. 

w= defire ſuccours: from. the ſenate 
againſt the Antiates and Equi, iv. 
110. 

— entreat for further ſuccours a- 


gainſt the incurſions of the Equi 


and Volſci, iv. 122. 

— a ſtrategem of tlie Latines, i. 

_ ” >.” 

T. Latinus declares to the ſenate: his 
dream concerning the renewat of 
the games, iii. 263. | 

Zatinus, ſon of Hercules by. a northern 
nymph, 1. 97. 

— 5 imagined the ſon of Faunus, 


= is Iucceedtd: by ZEneas, i. 97, 8. 


— require ſuccours from the ſenate © 
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— dies in battle, i. 145. 

Latinus Silvius, king of Alba, . 
158, 

Latium, à place in the Opic terri- 
tory, 1. 165. 


— the Pometine plain, the largeſt i in 
Latium, ii. 264. 


Lavinienſes, a people of Latium, ii, 
409. 

— n the wooden hut of Eneas, 
i. 130. 

— brazen i images in the market place 
of the Lavinienſes, i. 137. 

— entreat the Romans to puniſh the 
ſpoilers of their country, and the 

violators of their embaſſadors, i. 315, 


— the anceſtors of the Albans, and 


Romans, ii. 21. 

Lavinium, the mother city of La- 
tium, iii. 312. 

— the mother of Rome, and all La- 
tium, ib. 

— is built by ZEneas, and the Tro- 

Jans, i. 100, 136. iii. 312. 

— when it was built, i. 136, 142. 

— 7 beſieged by the Rutuli, i. 145, 

— is beſiege d by Marcius, iii. 31 2. 

— and 2 by him, iii. 339. 

— the Roman kings ſacrifiſed for the 
proſperity of the commonwealth to 
the tutelary powers of Lavinium, 


1. 316. 


Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, i. 
_ 

— is given in marriage to Eneas, i. 
137. 

— retires — Tyrrhenus into a: 
wood, 1. 15 


— is broug he Pack from the woods 


to Lanka ium with-her ſon Silvius, 
ib. 


Laurels uſed in a triumph, i. 283. 
— in an ovation, 11. 385. 
Laurentes, a people of Latium, ii. 
499 
Laurentiaz. 
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Laurentia, the wiſe E Fatiſtülus, i 


Laurentum, a town of It ly, i. 7123. 


a own of tlie At rtgines, i. 
100. 


* N part of mii Kveiitine, 
Bad, for of Niezeutius, i. 147. 


Tas; that form of government is 


eſteemed the beſt, in which li- 

= and the laws are equal, iv. 

TEES: | Oy: 22, 
2 ate firſt laid before the 8 

1 and then referred to the ſenate, 

1. 249, 30. 

= law is propoſed to be taken into 
the conſideration of the people on 
the third market day, w. 13 


a hw is propoſed iv an mbly 


may ſpeak for, or a- 
und it, iv. 1 
== thoſe, Who ate 4gairiſt'a law, are 
ordered the  etyer to ' me 
forth, andi chver lieir opinions, iv. 
2 
— a lay paſſed by the ople, with- 
cout the evncatfente f the ſenate, 
ili. 1 
— lass, paled in the tributa comi- 
tia are equally valid with Thoſe, 


'that are Pale in tlie centhrlata 


comitia, iv. 339, 

— lavs, paſſed in the centutiata co- 

mitia were alone eſtee med valid by 
the patricians, iv. 340. 

— laws made by Romulus, i. 265. 

— hs, unobſerved, ate again 

1 into uſe dy Tulllus, ii. 
163 


== tlie laws of Setvius Tulllus, li. 
168. 


— Tarquittius Superbus cancels all 


laws, ii. 231. 


— the law for building on mount 


Aventine paſſed ia the centutiata 
8 


of the 10 19 in order that thoſc, 
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copriitia with concurrence f the 
pritſts, thie augurs, "and the ſa- 
crificers, afid iff{eriBed on a Brazen 
column in the temple of Plafla, iv. 


. 

— = ho , and inviblate Hw, Which 
-  6r4hine that the ſtr of the 
ttibtints ſhould be Holy, and in- 
violate, iii. 136. iv. 191. 

a lu ib laid before ws op ople by 

; the tribunes for creatibg ecemvir = 
Iv. 435. * 

— ſome, laws . were written in the 
books of the pontifs, though but 
few, iv. 132. 

— the cognizance of law and tight 
was veſted in the patticians, ib. 
«CC. Terentius, a tribune of the peo- 
ple, was the 'firft , perſon, who at- 
tempted to btiag laws. and rights 
into the commonwealth, iv. 132. 

= the tfibunes required that * 
cemvirs be appointed by the 
ple to com pile a body of E 53 | 


— 4 Romans ſend embafladers to 
the Greeks for a collection of their 
laws, iv. 22« 

— the ach 0 the ten tables, com- 
piled from the laws, and cuſtoms of 
the Gteeks, and enacted by the cen- 
tutiata cömitia in the preſence of 

the prieſts, augurs, and the whole 

college of the pontifs, are placed 
in the mdſt conſpicuous part of the 
forum; but, befoie they were 

* Eommitted to the tables, they were 
Produced, in order to ve conſidered 

publickly by the beſt men, iv, 
238. 

— two tables are added to the former 
ten, iv. 243. 

— the laws of the twelve Fats, iv. 
329. 

— are held venerable, iv. 338. 

— the guardianſhip of the laws, and 

cuſtoms 


IND E X to 
| cuſtoms lodged formerly in the 
King, i. 248. 

— e ee 1 267 


concerning the power of a father 
over his ſon, i. apts 2, 

— concerning che ſelling of a ſon, i :. 
2 

— is If uppoſititious chil dren, 
iv. 296. 

concerning traitors and deſerters, 
ii. 72. 

8 phone thoſe, wo from free- 
dom were demanded into ſlavery, 
iv. 297. 

— Concerning the. Power of laying 2 
fine, iv. 224. 

— concerning the right of building 
on mount Aventine, iv. 191. 

concerning the power of a tribune 
of the people, ii. 136. 

— 2 the right of a-tribune, 

ben haranguing the people, 11. 
179. 


— concerning the ele ion of the 

tribunes, iv. 76, 79. 

Leaſe. of the, public lands for five 
years, iii. 402. 

Legates; ten legates choſen out. of the 
ſenate goto the ſeceders, iii. 104. 

7+. gallics, and other preparations are 
22 at the public expence for 


the ſplendor of tha commonwealth. 
ry thoſe legates,. who word to 


to car 
be ſept. inte Graece, iv. 229. 

— the Roman legates are ſent to 
Sicily to buy corn, iii; 149, 30. 


the Roman legatea, ſent to Cumeæe 
to buy corn, are ſeized thare as 


ſpies hy. che haviſhed I init ili 
133. 
— — make their eſcape, iii. 170. 
— thę Roman, legates ar directed by 


Gracchus Clcolius, general of the 
Agui, to, addireſs themſelves. to a 


becch tree, iv. 173, 


the T BX F. 433 
— the Vol ſoian logates — 4 


Latines to a revolt are delivered b * 
them bound to the Romans, iii. 


— unlawfal to offer violence to the 
perſons of legates, ii. 363. 
che violence offered to legza es calls 


for a ſpeedy expiation, i. 315. 
— the. violence- offer: d to legat-'s fell 


under che COgnizance ' . the | te- 
ciales, i. 387. 
— their s moſt. twvyreble, 


and inviolate. iv: 287. 

— che general of the horſe being, 
wounded, a legate ſucceeds to his 
command Fit: 17, 18. 

— the defence of the camp is com- 
mitted to the legates by a conſul, 
who had been recalled to the race 
iv. 1 

Eeloges, whence derived, i. > 

— expel the Pelaſgi, i. 41. 

——_— archon at Athens, li, 2. 
iii. 

Leſbos, an iſland, i. 

Lethe; the field of Lee, in. 365. 

Leiters of the Greeks brou ght into 
Italy by Evander, i. 75. 

— fictitious Letters, ii. 253. 

— fejgned letters are delivered to the 
tribunes of the people by an un- 
known perſon, iv. 144. 

— the proof of letters by the. 24 
writing ſeal," ii. 32 3. 

144. 

— letters of the ooſhitativs iven to 
| "hs 3 to be public y read, 
n ii. 323, 4+ 
- See CharaBttrs. See likewiſe a 

diſſertation on the Greek, and Ro- 
man letters, at the end of the 
Fourth Book. | 

Leucas, its ſituation, i. 114. 

— 1$-given to the Acarnanes, ib. 117, 

Fwd + an ſlid; i. 122. | 

Leutra, the defeat there, i. 254:- 

Landes, 
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Levies, in what manner made, ii. 
173. 

Ae Mae by the tribunes, iii. 428. 
iv. 180. 

Libations, veſſels for them of earth, 
i. 264. 

Libitina; the treaſury of Venus Libi- 
tina, ii. 174. 

— money brought into it for every 
one who dies, ib. 
C. and P. Licinnius are created 
tribunes by the people, iii. 134. 
Licinius, the hiſtorian, what he relates, 
concerning the death of Tatius, i. 
316. 

— the time, at which he ſays Tar- 
quinius Priſcus came to * ii. 
1 

— — what he ſays concerning ovations, 
ii. 385. 

— has inconſiderately ſaid that Tar- 
quinius Superbus fought on horſe- 
back in the laſt ingagement of the 


Latines with the Romans at the 


lake Regillus, iii. 17. 

Lictar, jaGdoPogos, went before the 
king with a bundle of rods, and an 
ax, ii. 120. 

— axes, and rods borne by twelve 
lictors before Romulus, i. 277. 

—a lictor is ordered to whip a re- 
fractory perſon with rods, Iv. 72, 


3 a conſul againſt an officer 
of the tribunes, iv. 87. 


— the lictors, by order of the conſuls, 


diſperſe a tumult, iii. 203. 

— twelve lictors, with axes, and 
rods, go before each of the de- 
cemvirs, iv. 241. 

— the tribunes order a lictor, execut- 
ing the commands of the conſuls, 
to be thrown: down the Tarpeian 
rock, iv. 190. 

— lctors crowned in a triumph, iii. 
48. 
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Lightnings to the left a happy omens 
1. 228. 

— lightning deſtroys a generül tenk, 
iv. 

— ſudden lightning defers the ſiege 
of a camp, iv. 100, 1. 

L:zures, their ſettlement, i. 27, 94. 

— their removal out of Italy into 

Sicily, i. 52. 

— the Ligures obſtruct the paſſage 
of Hercules, i. 4. 

— the war of the igures with Her- 

cules, 1.95. | 

— are received into the city, i. 
206. 

Liris; the ſource and mouth of that 
river, i. 24. 

Liſta, its ſituation, 1. 37. 

Locri, formerly the Leleges, 1. 


 Longula, a town of the Volſci, kn 


by Poſtumus Cominius, iii. 138. 
— s retaken by Marcius, iii. 338. 
— the Roman army encamp- We 

Longula, iii. 423. 

Longus. See Atilius, and 7 lus. 

Lucina, a piece of money is deliver- 
ed into the treaſury of Juno Lu- 
cina, for every one that is Dan, it, 
1754. 

Lucius ; that name aſſumed Tar- 
quinius, who before was called Lu- 
cumo, 11. 101. 

Lucretia is raviſhed by Sextus Tar- 
quinius, ii. 267, 8. 

— Ons to Rome i in her chariot, ii. 
268 

— kills herſelf, ii. 269. 

— —— funeral oration by Brutus, i 

4 Lune conſul, iv. 124. 

— invades the Aqui, iv. 125. 

— ſubdues them, iv. 127. 

— triumphs over them, iv. 128. 

Sp. Lucretius, father of Lucretia, go- 
vernor of the city in the abſence of 
Tarquinius, ii. 28 9. 


| . 
w— 
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— is made interrex pe 
of the kings ii. 299. 


gin intercedes for Collatinus, il. 329, 


0 

— is choſen conſul with v. e, 

. 343+ 

— dies in his confulſhip, ib, 

Z. Lucretius, conſul, ii. 344. 

— one of the Zenerals ? of the Roman 
people, ii. 348. 

— ſecond time conſul, ü. 372. 

— triumphs with his N22 tha 
lerius, ii. 378.1! - 


Licumo. See Tarquinins. > > 


Ludiones, ſome reſemblance of he 


Salii, i. 355. 

— Ludi, games, ſo called from the 
Lydians, who were the inventors 
of SID; ib. et | ; 

Lupa, or Swunipet, i. 196. 

Lupercal, Avec, a tountain;; i. 72. 

— Lupercalia, a a feaſt of the Arca- 
dians in honor of Pan, i. 187, 8. 
Laſtration; the ſhedding of civil 
blood. attoned by e, ii. 

40 3 
— A 1 pablic luſtration after che exe - 
cution of treacherous citizens, ii. 
403. 
— after the cenſus, ii. 189. 
— Fr the expulſion. of the kings, 
i. 312. 

— ktration of the army, ii. 139. 

ie. 1 3 * 8 j 

— after a war with the exiles and La- 
tines, 41. 188. | 

— before an expedition, kv. 13. 

1 a : ſpate, of five''yoars,, it 

ef Het: sil toto 

W - two'ef chit name, I. 30. 

—:the father of Palas, i. 73. 

— 61 and twenty ſons of ee 
1 Om 09; 

Lycaonia, 8880 cled Arcadia, i. 22 1. 

Heaoniaus, (0 Calle , your "Lycdon, 

. 450 — 449 7 5 
R 


a Lydia, a country fo called 
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— formerly called xii, and alter- 
wards Oenotri, i. 324. 

Lycurgus, guardian to his 2." 
Eunomus, impoſes ſevere hs 
upon the æmonians, i. 310. 

— whether he received his laws from, 
Apollo, i. 336. 

-— the Phiditia among the Lacedæ- 
monians, were borrowed by .L:y- 
curgus from the Cretenſes; i. 264. 

Zycus, the Theſſalian, vittor at the 
Olympic games, iv. 229. 

om king 


411 — 


Lydus, 1. 60% 1 SS 1) 7200 
Lgdlians, — 8 and . 
rity, i 
— the inventors of games, i. 385. 
— the robes of their kings, ii. 120. 
Lydus, king of Lydia, i. 0. 
Lyre,an Arcadia inſtrument of mu- 
le 1.75. Det MH ei tf 10 
— iv Tyres with ſeven * ſtrings 
made aſe of in proceſſions, ili. 271. 
Lytodera, daughter « nen! i. 


N 5 . | T has 
T NM. 13% 2986 


Mac An, ſon of Ciraſius, i. 42. 

Macedonia conquered oy the Romans, 
i. 

— the Macedonian hi 1. 7. 

Macer ( Licinius) an ns, 20. 

Macerinus. See Geguniux. 

C. Manius, tribune of the in 
what manner 8 by che un- 
ſuls, iii. 427, 8 

Magiſtracy; a capital offence £0.eXErr 

2 1 * — acy, unleſs ri 
from ehlü. 344. 

—2 & — maya de held a- 
Saat the the — of . as wee, 

in 1 

— * be reſigned at Ke onpiraticn 
of the limited time, iv. 2651 

— che anzual wmagititaciesi:among; 
the Albans after che extinCtion of 
L II the: 


— 2 N 
. 
— — — — —— - — — — 
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che royal family, are called diftator- 
ſhips, ii. 433, 1 . 05 

— magiſtracy holy and inviolable, 
Mi. 136, 7. 

— during an interregnum all other 
magiſtracies ceaſed, iii. 435 

— all magiſtracies were likewiſe 


abrogated under che innen 


iv. 236. 

— in one and the ſame year dere 
were twa ſupreme magiſtracies at. 
Rome, the conſuls, and the con- 
ſular tribunes, iv. 376. 

— the honor of a magiſtracy does 
not diminiſh, the paternal, autho- 
rity, i. 273. 

— the decemvirs entered upon theie 
magiſtracy on the ides of May. i iv. 
240. 

Aagiſtrates, what the lav ful creation 
of them is, iv. 136, 7. 

ere not created mei at 
Rome, without the auſpices, i. 

230, 1. 


— the power of 2 appointing ma- 


giſtrates was veſted in the people, 
1. 24 


— the. fribunes would have the an- 


nual magiſtrates, and private citi- 
zens included within certain limits 
of the laws, iv. 135. 

— an inferior magiſtrate lowered the 
axes to a. ſuperior, iii. 352, 

Malacus. See Ariſtodemns, 

Males, a cape, i. 165. 

Malefaftors, a wood Þ called, ii. 78. 

Mamercus. See milius. 


L. Mamilius bri "= ſuccours to the 


Romans conſiſting of Tuſculani, 
and aſſiſts them in recovering the 
capitol from Appius Herdonius, 
the Sabine, iv. 159. 
Mamulius (Octavius) for-in-law of 
Tarquinius, ii. 233. 


— is faid by ſome. to have r de- 


ſcended from the ſon-in-law of 
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Tarquinius, iii. 5. | 

— was famous for his ſtature, and . 
ſtrength, iii. 19. | 

— marches with a body of Latiges 
to the aſſiſtance of his father-in- 
law Tarquinius, ii. 345. 

— lays waſte the Roman territories, 
ii. 352, 3. u J i 

— is renounced with Tarquinius by 

the Tyrrhenians, ii. 363. | 

— infeſts the Romans with incur- 
ſions, ii. 366. 

— withdraws the Latines from the 
alliance of the Romans, ii. 390. 
— inveighs againſt. the Romans in 
the Latin aflembly, ii. 392. 408. 
— excites private commotions in the 

city, ii. 395, 6. 

— is appointed, wich Sextus Tarqui- 
nius, general of the Latin forces in 
„the war with the Romans, 11. 409. 

— undertakes an expedition with 
Sextus Tarquinius againſt the city, 
li. 436. 


— commands the right wing of the 


Latin army, ii. 8. 

— fights with ZEbutius on a chal- 
. lenge, iii. 17. | 

— is killed by Herminius, ili. 19. 

L. Mamius, i. 45. 

Manes, fon of Jupiter and Terra, i. 
60. 

Manilius (Sextus) and Marcus Op- 
pius, are appointed preſidents 2 
the twenty tribunes at the head of 
the fecond ſeceſſion, iv. 321. 

A. Manliys, conſul; iv. 68. 

— performs, an ovation for having 8 
overcome the Veientes, iv. 6g. 

— 1s cited with hig collegue. L. Fu- 
rius to a trial by Cn. Genucius, a 
tribune of the people, for not hav- 
ing carried into execution the, de- 
cree of the ſenate} .relating to the 
Agrarian law, iu. 704 » 

A. Manlius, the 3 is ſent into 

Greece 


Greece to collect a body of laws, 
iv. ag. 

— is made a decemvir, iv. 2 36. 

Cn. Manlius, conſul, iv. 7. 

— his tent and favourite. horſe are 
ſtruck with lightning, iv. 9. 

— repulſes the Veientes in an ingage- 
ment of the foot, iv. 19. 

— is wounded in the knee with a 
javelin; and dies of chat wound, 
iv. u, 13.1 £11 2540 x 

Manlius Torguatus, his ſeverity to ix 
fon, i. 273. . 

— kills him for deſerting his poſt, ili. 

413. 

Manh gown; thoſe, who took the 
manly gown, paid a piece of money 
into the treaſury of ar n Dy 
174. 

— the manly gown was taken at 
Cumez at the age of twenty years, 
iii. 165, 

Marathon, the battle fought there, ii, 

340. « 

Marcius ( Aneus) grandſon of Numa 
Pompilius by his daughter, ii. 8 1. 

— whether he was the author of the 
death of Fullus Hoſtilius, ii. 82. 

— is created king, ib. 1 ns 

— is drawn from * into a war, 
ii. $5. | 

— his triumph, ii. go, 1. 


— his achievements in the common- 


wealth, ii. 3.9 

— how long e rind; i. 173. 

— the death, and ſons of Ae 
Marcius, ii. 97. 


— the Marcii are puniſhed with A . 


petual baniſhment, and confiſcation 
of goods, ii. 183. 

C. Marcius Coriolanus from whom de- 
ſcended, with what qualifications 

indued, and what a glorious ex- 
ploit he performed at the takjng 
Corioli, iii. 140, 4. 

— after the taking of Corioli, he 
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performs another remarkable action 
at the battle with- the Antiates, iii. 
142. 11 

— is aer with a war hol, iii. 

143. 

— is admired. for his frugality and 
modeſty, iii. 144. 

— is ſurnamed Coriolanus for his 
gallant behaviour at Orion. iii. 
144. 

— leads out an army againſt the An- 
tiates, iii. 1879. 

— being Dede when he ſtood for 
the conſulſhip, he becomes- ex- 
aſperated againſt the people, iii. 

184. 

— adviſes to fell che corn to the peo- 

ple at an Xt vagant Price, | ill, 
188. 

— repulſes the tribunes wich abuſive 
words, iti. 191, 

— the ædiles bei ordered by the 

tribunes to apptebend him, he is 
— by the patricians, iii. 191. 

— is recommended to the people by 
Minurtius, the conſul, iii. 198. 
— 3 à virulent ſpeech * 
the people, ii. 200. 

— is by the atricians 4. 
gainſt the violence o the tribunes 
and people, i. 2. f 

— is cited by che tribunes to a trial 
before the people, iii. 29. 

— is y accuſed in the ſenate by 
Oo the tribe TI 215. 

— is praiſed by Appius, iii. 22 6. 

— the ſpeech he. made in the ſenate, 

when he w upon the point of be- 

ing Gelivered up 3 up £0 his trial before 

the people, iii. 240. 


— is cited to his trial before the peo · 
ple, iii. 241. 

in what manner he cleared him-. 
ſelf before chem, of aiming at 
tyranny, iii. 249. 
— the reaſon why he gave to the 
$ 4 1 2 


ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers the plunder taken from the 
Antiates, ii. 252. 

- is condemned by a majority of 
two voices only, Ri. 234. 

— he bears his ſentence of Pepe 
baniſhment with an unmoved con- 
ſtancy, iii. 26. 

— the manner, in which he took 
leave of his mother, and 1 . 
262. 346. 

— in order to revenge the n 
he received from the Roman people 
he goes over to the Volſei, iii. 282. 

— js kindly received by Tullus At- 
tius, chief of the Volſcian nation, 
and is admitted to a participation 

of the government, iii. 285 — 297. 

— his ſpeech in an aſſembly of the 
Volſci, 111. 290. 

— praiſes Appius in his ſprech, in. 
291. 

— fa honeured by them with the ſe⸗ 
natorial dignity, and u power'of 
' Wing for any magiſtracy, iii. '297. 

— being made general of the war by 
the Volſci, he marches into the 
'"Rothan tetritories, iii. 9 tr! — 

— gives orders to plunder 'the : 
beians, and to ſpare the parricins, 
f 300 10 Hr A; 

— conſults witk© Tullus 'concebning 
the future operations of the 10 
inn. 30.0 +? 9 

— having teceived the commund of 
the. army, ' which) was to take the 
field; he falls upon the allies pf the 

. Rördans, ii. 302. 

— is held in great eſteem by the 
Volſci, Hi. 306. . 

' — annoys the Latines, and the cher 

of the omen ni. 206— 


— - arches with an army againſt the 


City, mi. 3 "tif 
— incamps * 1 * Cluilan anche, ib. 
his anfwer to the ſpeech of Mi- 
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nacius, iii. 326. | 

— briefly lays open his own conduct 
and principles, iii. 328. 

— greatly complains of. the (ſenate, 
! 10-1990, {451100 5 

— the rewards and e with 

which he was diſtinguiſhed by the 
Volſci, ti. 33 3. 

— upon what conditions he offers 
peace to the Romans, 14. 3 36, 7. 

— Ni annoys che Latines, 1 in. 3 38, 


— tete at laſt 104 Latium to 

Rome, iii. 339. 

— the anſwer he returned to he ſe- 
7 4 embaſſy of the JO" ili, 


— "his. bot to he third, iii. 342. 

— in what manner he received his 

mother, and wife, who had under- 
taleen to entreat for their country, 
iii. 351. 
— the anſwer he made to his mo- 
ther's entreaties, iii. 366. 
— being prevailed upon by his mb- 
iber, he 'conſults with bi what is 
to be done, iii. 367. 

— was Chiefly deſirous of jultie, 
picty and reputation, ib. 

—; marches away with his army, iii. 


368. 373. 
— is accuſed by Tullus Attius, ili. 


374. 


"nai hi ſtoned to death before his trial | 


by che faction of Tullus, iti. 376. 
— is honoured with a munp hann fu- 
neral, iii. 376, 7 
— his jualifications, Bl 377. 
— his faults, iii. 378. 
— is mourned for both by the Ro- 
mans and Volſci, iii. 380. 
Marks an aſſemb] yof the people is 
3 ſor the third . 
Wag i. 
See Nundine. 
Marriage ceremonies; the bride rake 
called 
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ray 4 0 69.0 che eee of 
vis 209. -, 

— e were obliged by the 1 
laws to marry, who were of a Peer 
per age, iv. 420% i I 

— marriage in murder, ii. 285. 

— the patricians are forbidden by 
law to contract marriages with the 
plebejans, iv. 243. 

— Appius Claudius, the n 
who had inſerted this- lay among 
Thoſe of the twelve tables, is the 
firſt perſon, who feels the ill ef. 

fects = It, iv. 293. 

— the laws of Romulus relating to 
married women, i. 266—271. 

— fire, and water, a marriage rite, i. 
279%, 126 4 oh 1 414 — 

— women twice married were ex- 


cluded from the prieſthood of F or- 
tuna Muliebris, iii. 373. | 
Mars, and Quirinus, it is uncertain 
whether 55 0 were the ſame power. 
1. 307. 
Se e ancient temple Sf Marg i 
* T . (? 


1.37 


— the oracle of Mars, i 


out the walls, iii, 4/2 dene. 
— the grove of Mars, i 1.7 178 Co: 171 
— a field: coplecrpiod! to Nars, ii. 


333. 
1 called ee lis 


performed in the ws 2 - Mar- 
tius, iii. 244. S tet 
— ſoldiers were inliſted' in the Campus 
Martius, zii. 428. 
— the temple of Jupiter F Wahn Gaod 
on the Martial hill, i. 309, 10. 
Mari roceived into the city, i. 206. 
— the Marſic war, u. 263. 
Maruvium, its ſituation, i. 35. 
Matiepa, Tiora, its {ituation, ib. 
Matrons; the Roman, and Latin 
matrons are permitted to return to 
their on country, their huſbands 


— a temple of Mars, that ſtogd wich- 
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being left behind, iii. 1, 1 - 
— matrons, particularly ſuch as were 

with child, grievoully attacked 
with the plague, ix. 74 
7; in, what Manager, and for ho 
long a time the matrons mourned 
tor their, relatioes,; and other re- 
nowned men of Fig mon- 
vealth, ü. 388. As 2 
May; the: ides of May were. religi- 
* oufly kept, ix, 240% 1 
— pageants offered to Saturn on the 


4des of May, i. 86. baff 
— the decemvirs entered upon their 
1 on the ies of May, iv. 


Mechanic. Ned vom exerciſed by 
foreigners and ſlaves, i. 275. 

Medes, their empire, i. 6. 

Medimnus, a Sicilian dry meaſure, i iii. 
183. 

Medins Fidius, i. 308. 

Rec formerly built hoo the Al- 

bans, is made a Roman colony, i. 

289. ii. 1. 111 4 

— is reduced by J. Hoſtilius, i ii. 80. 

— is taken by the Latines, ii. 86. 

— and recovered by Ancus Marcus, 

Ada has Form e 

=_ Nor inhabieands of Medullia Gb- 

to, Romyluy, i. 289. 

— = t to the Sabines, iii. 33. 

Meetings held in private houſes gence 
wy Ar iy. 368. 

Moelas, a gulph, i. 140. 

Memꝑbis the mf at Memphis, 


ii. 196. '% ©: I' 
Manecrates; his accougt of bes, i. 
109. 


Menenius | ( Aprippa Lanatys ) ſon of 
Cajus, is made conſul, ii. 379. 

— brings ſuccours to his collegue 
Poſtumius, zi. 380. 1 of 

> xriumphs over the Sabines, ii. 
384. 

— is remarkable . his age and 


pru- 
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prudence, iii. 75. 4) 

— ſteers between both parties, i ib. 

— dis opinion concerning the return 
of the people, iii. 75. 

— he is oppoſed by Appius Cluidius, 

I. 3. 20771 £413 31 

— is beste chief of the deputies 
ſent to the ſeceders, iii. 104. 

—.the ſpeech, by which he almoſt 

prevailed over them, iii. 124. 

— his anſwer to War demands, iii. 

* 132, 3. het: 

— Ende chew w ſend fone, who 
| ſhould receive aſſurances from the 
ſenate, iii. 134. 4 

— draws up the law for. the peo ple 
concerning the election of Piedeinn 
magiſtrates, ii. 134. 

— he dies, iii. 146. * 

— on account of his poverty, he is 

magnificently buried by the ſenate, 
ib. 

— the people give the children of 
Menenius fortunes, which had been 
collected man by man, iii. 147; 

— the Roman matrons mourn a 
whole year for him, iv. 52, 3. 

C. Menenius, conſul, iv. 232. 

— dies with grief, and ſickneſs, iv. 

233. ; 

T. Menenius, fon of Agrippa, conſul, 
iv. 33. 

— loſes time in preparing for his ex- 
pedition into Tyrrhenia, iv. 36. 
— was only thirty ſtadia from fort 

remera, when it was taken, and 
all the Fabii put to death, iv. 43. 

— he carries on the Tyrrhenian war 
with neither prudence, nor ſucceſs, 
IV. 44, 5+ 

— is fined by the people for his ill 

conduct in Tyrrhenia, iv. 53. 

— while under that ſentence, he dies 


through dejection, and abſtinence, | 


iv. 54 


Menippe, daughter of Peneus, 1. 63. 


E deferids the ſenate before the peo- 


INDEX to the TEXT. 
Mephyla, its ſituation, i. 36. 


1 tra nſlatey] | from Alba to Rome, 
li 


Metius "Curtis, i. 298, 30g. 
Mezentius, king of Tyrrhenia, with 
the Rutuli, marches againſt Eneas, 
i. 143. 
— 5 reduced to extremity, makes 
with the Larines, 1.148, 
Mileſi, their ſedition, iii. 261. ' 
Military. See Age, "Oath. © 
Milk uſed in ſacrifices, ii. 241. 
Miltiades, archon at Athens, iii. 134. 
Minerva, inventreſs of the armed 
dance called Pyrriche, iii. 272. 
— the antient temple of Minerva at 
Mephyla, i 1. 36. 
— Minerva is educated by Palas, i. 
a gives a dowry to C hryſes, 
6/2 
— the portico of the chapel of Mi- 
. nerya, ii. 1338. 
— the chapels of Minerva acid Juno, 
in the temple of Capitoline Ju- 
piter, 11. 133, 250, 
— Yo 2 of Minerva, the tutelary 
ſs of Troy, iii. 103. 
Minervinw, the temple of Minerva! in 
Italy, i. 118. 
Minturnæ waſhed by the Litis, i. 24. 
L. Minucius, conſul, iv. 1717. 
— marches againſt the Aqui, iv, 
172, 
— marches againſt the Sabines, iv. 
188. 
L. Minucius, one of the Ain, 
marches with four bf his collegues, 
againſt the Equi, iv. 284. 
M. Minucius( Augurinus ) conſul, iii. i. 
— is ſecond time conſul, iii. 182. 


.; Ps and intercedes for Maneler iii. 


— * widh the ibemen concern- 
ing the decree of the ſenate to 
| be 
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be referred to them, iii. 205. 


— his ſpeech to the people in favor. . 


of Marcius, iii. 246, 7: 

— his ſpeech to the tribunes in * 
half of Marcius, iii. 248. 

— is appointed one of the five em- 
baſſadors ſent to Marcius, iii, 31 5. 

— his ſpeech: to Marcius, ib. 

P. Minucius, conſul, iii. 148. 

9. Minucius, conſul, iv. 179, . 


— marches againſt the Sabines, iv. 


188. 

Miſenum, a haven in Campania, i. 
122, 3. j 
— the name of a promontory, Ui. 155. 
Mitylenzans ereate Pittacus dictator 

againſt Alcæus, ii. 430. 
Monarch, the firſt at Rome, aſter the 

expulſion of the kings, was T. 
Lartius, the dictator, ii. 428. | 

Monarchy, what evils attend it, and 
how they may be corrected, ii. 278. 

— monarchy, degenerating into ty- 
ranny, is reduced to bounds by the 
ariſtocracy, iii. 237. | 

— aboliſhed at Rome, ii. 30g. | 

Money; great hardſhips are under- 
gone for the ſake of Money, ii. 
183. 

— by the different pay ments of mo- 
ney, the ſex, age, and number of 
the citizens is diſcovered, ii. 174. 
Ste Juventus, Libilina and Lucina. 

Monſtrous births lawful to expoſe 
them, i. 251. 

| Montanus, or Cælimontanus. See Vir- 

ginius. 

Months, reckoned according to the 

| courſe of the moon, iv. 240. 

Monuments to one perſon erected in 
many places, i. 12 

Meen; the full moon falls out on the 
des, iv. 240. 

Morges ſucceeds Italus, i i. 33. and 168. 

— Morgetes, a people ſo called from 
Morges their king; they are ſince 


— 
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called Italians, ' and A ſormerly 
called Oenotri, i. | 

Moſyneci, a people o Alia, i. bo. 

Mother city; the ſafety of the mother 
city promoted wy 1 its colonies, in. 
23 3 til 


Þ»/ 
— a mother city ſhould not be ex- 


cited againſt its colony, ii 92 
— whether the ſovereignty o a mo- 


ther city is always to be exerciſed 
over its colonies, IL. 23, 4 

— a mother city will not deſert its 
fidelity towards its colony, iii. 313- 

— a mother ſhould have the com- 
mand over her ſon, iii. 366. 

Mountain; the holy mountain, iii. 69. 

— the people ſecede from the city to 
the holy mountain, ib. 

— the people erect an altar, ND Ys per- 
form annual minen 1 the holy 

mountain, iii. 137. 


| Mourning habit, ii. 3 mag 


— the people neither rejoice, nor 
mourn, nor the ſenate triumph for 
a fatal victory, iv. 81. 

Mucian meadows, ii. 6s, 5. 

C. Mucius Cordus, a brave man, ii. 352. 

— propoſes his deſign to the ſenate, 
li. 354. 

— amazes Porfena with his bold at- 
. tempt, ii. 357, 8. 

— his ſpeech: when brought before 
Porſena, iv. 

— with what honors he i is rewarded, 
11, 365. 

 Mugillanus. dee een 

Mugionian gate, i. 312 | 

Murder of fathers. | See Parricide. 

— a marriage in murder, Il. 283. 

Muſt ic; inſtrumental muſic brought 
into Italy by Evander, i. 75. 

Myrus, archon at Athens, 11. 389. | 

Mor Hlus, the Leſbian, his account of 

the Pelaſgi in. Italy, i. 55. 

— his account of the Tyrrhenians, 1. 


64. K 1 
Myſeelus, 


44 
fn, 2 _ 
3% | Min 
A] N. 12 
4.34 i 1 ö „ 
Wasn wa * i. Wong | 
Naked; the ar ebe 16 aboliſh 
the e yy nnn nalced, 
270. Io 
11 ite na n an Ee, 
was —w ſlip qu a ſcandal, any gam 
Names, the change of them among 
nations, i. 64. 
— inthe Greek appellations of places, 
/ + HF 
— x, method of Rods names is 
- ſuch, that, beſides the common, or 
appellative, (that is, the prænomen) 
they have the names of families 
given to them, or a name derived 
from their father's family : Thus 
the appellative name, Servius, is 
derived from the condition of the 
perſon; the proper, and family 
name Tullius, is derived from his 
father, ii. 445. 
— the name of a daughter is like 
That of her father, iv. 292: _ 
— that the names of ſome plebeian 
families were the ſame with Thoſe 
of patrician extraction, is. plain 
from theſe inſtances, the Claudii, 


„ i. 


Junii, Siccii, and alſo the Genucii, 


and Virginii; of which this ſeems 
to be the reaſon, becauſe not a few 
of the plebeians, who were men of 
great virtue, were admitted to the 
order of patricians; and ſometimes 


the right of family, and names, 
were given to clients alſo, by thoſe, 


who were their patrons, iv. 293. 
Nanas, ſon of Teutamides, i. 63. 
Navius. See Attius. 


Nautian family derive the cuſtody of 


the palladium from Nautius, their 
anceſtor, ili. 103. 
Naulius, companion of Eneas, and 


* _ ds = So 
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author of the Nautian family, ib. 
C. _— 2 iv. 34. i 
— lays waſte the country '6 the 
Volſci, iv. 67, 8. | 
— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 171, 
— marches againſt the Sabines, iy 
— being called from che Sabines, he 
"prev over the commonwealth at 
ome, iv. 174, 5. | | 
— returns Victorious from the Sa- 
bines, iv. 179. 
Sp. Nautius, "40M for the nobility 
of his anceſtors, and his on vir- 


tues, 411i, 103. 
— the opinion he delivered in che 
name of the younger ſenators, con- 


rn the return of the people, 
Spe 


— is made conſul, uw. 30 
Neceſſity ſtronger than human- nature, 
1 
—"renders men daring beyond their 


judgement, and brave beyond their 
power, iii. 30. 


Nemeſis and Erynnis, i. 363. 


 Neoptolemus, with his torces, takes 


the citadel of Troy, i. 104. 

— diſmiſſes the Hectoridæ, i. 106. 

Neptune, Conſus, ſhaker of the earth, 
i. 74, and 280. | 

— his feſtival, ib. 

— the temple, and games of the 
Hippian Neptune, i. 72. 

— whether there was a ſubterraneous 
altar dedicated to Neptune, i. 280. 

Neſos, a place of Arcadia, i. 110. 

Nizeas, of Opus in Locris, victor at 
the Olympic games, ii. 389. 

Nicodemus, archon at Arhehs, iii: 
419, 20. 

Niobe, daughter of Phoroneus, the 
firſt woman, wWhem Jupiter is 


thought to have lain with, i. 40. 


— is mocher of 'Pelaſgus by Jupiter, 


1. 30. Y 4 8 
Nobility 
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Nobility conſiſts in nothing but in 

| virtue, ii. 2g. e irn 

Nomentana, the name of a road, called 
alſo Ficulnenſis, iv. 323. 

Nomentani,. a people of Latium, ii. 
409. 7 

N or Cœlimontanus. See 
Virginius. ; | 

Nomentum, a, colony of Albans, i. 
317. 1 

— des to Tarquinius, ii. 104. 

Norbani, a people of Latium, ii. 409. 

— receive a Roman colony, iii. 173. 

Numa Pompilius, fon of Pompon, 
born at Cures, is called to the go- 
vernment of Rome, 1. 327 

— whether he was a pupil of Pytha- 
goras of Samos, 1. 328. 

— why he is thought by ſome to have 
been a pupil of Pythagoras, 1. 
330- SA 

— how long he reigned, i. 173. 

— ia what manner he governed the 
commonwealth, 1. 338. 

— by what method he promoted re- 
ligion, i. 339. 361. 

— in what manner he divided the 

land, and encouraged the people to 
a diligent ſtudy of agriculture, i. 
364, 5. 

— how he brought the Fidenates to 
their duty, i. 356. | 

— the wiſdom of Numa, 1. 327. 

— his political inſtitutions, i. 361. 

— his law concerning the right of a 
father in ſelling his ſon, 1. 273. 

— his death, burial, and poſterity, i. 
. 

— his character, i. 365. 

— whether he had any intimacy with 
a nymph, or a muſe, i. 334, 5. 
Numicius, the name of a river, i. 

146. 

T. Numicius Priſcus, conſul, iv. 101. 

— marches againſt the Volſci, iv. 

102. 

Var. IV. 
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Numitor; Amulius endeavours to de- 
prive Numitor of iſſue, i. 174. 
by what device Numitor is re- 
venged on him, i. 196, 7 
* the empire of the Albans, 
1. 198. 
— .= manner he put a ſtop to 
the controverſy between Romulus 
and Remus, i. 200. | 
— ZEgeltus, ſon of Numitor, i. 175. 


— 


Ilia, or Rhea Silvia, daughter of 


Numitor, i. 175. 

Numitoria, mother 
296. | 11-1 

P. Numitorius defends his niece Vir- 
ginia, ib. 

— and claims the cuſtody of her, iv. 
297. 

— ſpeaks ſeverely againſt Appius, 
iv. 309. 

— when tribune of the people, ac- 
cuſes Oppius, a decemvir, iv. 341. 

Nundine, in what manner, and for 
what purpoſe, inſtituted, i. 276. 

— every nine days determined them, 
iii. 241, 2. 


of Virginia, iv. 


| O. 
OaTH made ſtanding upon the vic- 


tims, 11. 312. 
— the military dath, iv. 164. 

— the military oath was held the moſt 
religious of all others, iv. 318. 
— thoſe, who had taken the military 

oath, dared not deſert the enſigns, 
— the greateſt oath By good Faith, 
; Wagad:: 51.9955 on 
— an oath upon Lucretia's dagger, 
ii. 274. e 
Ocrifia, of Corniculum, by what 
means the mother of Servius Tul- 
lius, ii. 145, 6. 
ORavius. See Mamilins. . 
Oeneade are reſtored, i. 117, 
Oenotri, a people formerly called 
M m m Mz, . 
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Azii, and Lycaonians, i, 31. 

— lived in Italy, i. 33. | 

— what parts of Italy they poſſeſſed, 
i. 

_ pag led out of Arcadia into Italy 
by their prince Oenotrus, 1. 30. 
Oenotria, the country of the Oenotri, 

i. 31. 

Oenotrus, his deſcent, and voyage into 
Italy, i. 30 

Offences; to let enonmbde crimes go 
unpuniſhed, is the ſame as never to 

pardon trifling offences, 111. 33. 

— capital offences tried by the peo- 

ple, ii. 47. 

Offerings of barley, 1. 268. 

Old men were called by the ancients 
men renowned for age and merit, 
I. 244. 

Olive. See Crowns. 

Oligarchy, if it exceeds due bounds, 
is corrected by the prudence of the 
people, iii. 237. 

Olympiad, in the iſt year of the vir. 
Olympaid Rome was built, i. 
161, 2. 169. 222. | 

— in the middle of the xvi. Numa 
Pompilius was choſen king, i. 328. 

— in the 3d of the xv11. Croton was 
built, 1. 329. 

— in the ad of the xxv1. Tullus 
Hoſtilius was choſen king, 11. 2. 
— in the 2d of the xxxv. Ancus 

Marcius was choſen king, 11. 82. 

— about the 2d of the xL1. L. Tar- 

quinius Priſcus was choſen king, ii. 


— in the 4th of the L. Servius Tul- 
lius was choſen king, ii. 144. 
— aſter the 1. Pythagoras came into 

Italy, i. 329. 
Ein the 4th of the LxI. L. Tarqui- 
nius Superbus was choſen King, ii. 
228, 9. 


— in the ILxvfII. the firſt conſuls 
were choſen, 11. 309. 
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— in the LxxII. Marcius Coriolanus 


— in the LXXXIII. the decemvirate 


went over to the Volſci, iii. 282. 


— in the LXXVv. LKerres invaded 
Greece, iv. 1, 2 


was aboliſhed, iv. 245. 
— in the 3d of the xclII. Dion ſius 

the elder ſſeſſed himſelf of the 

tyranny of Syracuſe, iii. 152. 

— in the xcvii. Rome was taken 
by the Gauls, i. 171. 

— in the 3d of exxviI. the firſt 
Punic war broke out, 1.21. 

— in the cLxx111. the Capitoline 
temple was burnt, ii. 263. 

— in the middle of the cLxxxvir, 
Dionyſius came into Italy, imme- 
diately after Auguſtus had put an 
end to the civil war, 1. 18, 19. 

Ompbale, a Lydian, mother of Tyr- 
rhenus by-Hercules, 1. 62. 

Ophbrynium is deſerted by its inha- 
bitants, i. 102, 3 

Opica, a country ſo called, i. 163. 

— the Opican haven, 1. 122. 

Opici drive out the Siceli, i. 52. 

— received into the city, i. 206. 

Opimia, a Veſtal, is put to death for 
incontinence, Iii, 433. 

Opinions; the prerogative of deliver- 
ing opinions, i. 337. 

— in what order the conſuls demand- 
ed them, iii. 221, 

— the. moſt ancient, and moſt dig- 
nified ſenators are firſt aſked their 
opinions, ib. 

— conſular perſons delivered their 
- according to their age, iv. 
25 | 

— 1 younger ſenators ſpoke laſt, 
1 


— every one is called upon by name 
to deliver his opinion, iii. 86. 
— every one had aright to deliver 


his opinion in his own rank, iv. 
258, 


— the 


INDEX to 

— the manner of aſking opinions is 
inverted by the decemvirs, iv. 
271, 2. 

— the tribunes of the people require 
that opinions ſhould be delivered 
upon oath, both in trials, and in 
the ſenate, iii. 20 

— whoever is firſt aſked his opinion 
7 not to neglect thoſe things, 
which require an immediate re- 
dreſs, iv. 262. 

— the. beſt opinion ought to prevail, 
iv. 270. 

— Cornelius orders opinions to be 
counted that no innovation ſhould 
be admitted, iv. 280. 

— the opinion that prevails is or- 


dered to be drawn up, iv. 281. 
Opis. See Rhea. 


ſeceſſion, iv. 320. 

Sp. Oppius, one of the decemvirs, iv. 
240. 

— is left with Appius Claudius to go- 
vern the city, iv. 284. 

— aſſembles the ſenate, iv. 32 r. 

— is condemned, and put to death in 

piriſon, iv. 341. 

Ops. See Röbea. 

Optimates. See Patricians. 

Oracle given to the Pelaſgi, i. 45. 

— another given to Dardanus, 1. 154. 

— the Delphic oracle is conſulted 
concerning the cauſes, and reme- 
dies of an uncommon peſtilence, 
Ii. 271. 

— the Delphic oracle, ib. 

— the oracle of Dodona, i. 37. 116. 
127. 

— the oracle of Mars, i. 37. 

— the Pythian oracles, i. 111. 

— the Sibylline oracles, ii, 128. 

— the oracle of the Erithrzan Sibyl, 
1. 127. 

Orchomenus, its ſituation, i. 110. 


Orgia of the Phrygians, i. 258, 9. 


M. Oppius, at the head of the ſecond 
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Orvinium, its ſituation, i. 36 
Oſtia, its ſituation, 11. 96 120 
— by whom built, ib. 

— from whence its name was de- 
rived, ib. 

Ovation, derived from Evacue; of the 
Greeks, ii. 384, 5. 

— in what it differed from the greater 
triumph, ii. 385. 

— is a triumph on foot, ib. 

— what were the ornaments of the 
perſon, who triumphed in the ova- 
tion, ii. 385. 

Ouſted ; the Ardeates are ouſted of 
the conteſted lands, iv. 363, 4. 

Ox Market, Boarium, i. 92. ii. 203. 

— the Ara Maxima ſtood near the 
ox market, i. 92. 

Oxen ; thirty ſheep, and two oxen 
were the n. fine, iv. 224. 


g. 


PzsTuM Poſidonia, 1. 168. 

Paganalia, feaſts ſo called, ii. 173. 

Palas, ſon of Chryſes by Dardanus, 
i. 1 

— Palas, ſon of Hercules by Dyna, 
daughter of Evander, i. 70. 97. 

— dies, i. 97. 

— Palas, ſon of Lycaon, i. 73. 

Palatine mountain, and the neigh- 
bouring hills are fortified by Ro- 
mulus, 1.'290. 

— the Palatine tribe, ii. 169. 

— the Tyrrhene ſtreet, vicus Tuſcus; 
lay 8 the Palatine and Capi- 
toline hills, ii. 367. 

Palatini Salii, i. 351. 

Palinurus, a port of Italy, * 122; 

Palladium; the rites: of the greater 
powers given by Minerva to 
Chryſes, in lieu of a dowry, i.153;. 

— two Palladiums, -and which was 
carried into Italy by ZEneas, i. 
1 

— — famous Palladium, brought 

Mm m 2: by, 
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by Fneas is committed to the care 
of the Veſtals, i. 156. 


— the cuſtody of the Palladium com- 


mitted to the care of the Nautian | 


family, iii. 103. 

Pallantium, in Arcadia, 1. 68. 

Pallantium, in Latium, 1. 70. 

— a colony ſent thither by the Al- 
bans, 1. 102, 

— is incompaſſed by them with a wall 
and a ditch, ib. 

— Romulus intends to build upon it, 
i. 199. 

Pallantium, now called Palatium, i. 70. 

— the Pallantine and Cælian hills, 
the ſeat of Romulus, i. 312. 

Pallene, a Peninſula of Thrace, i. 
107. 

Pan, the moſt ancient, and moſt ho- 
norable divinity among the Arca- 

. dians, 1. 72. 

— one of the demigods, 111. 277. 

— his rites, i. 187. 

— the rites of the Lycæan Pan, i i. 
71, 2. 

— woods and mountains dedicated to 
Pan, i. 85. 

— the wood of Pan, 1. 183. 

Panathenza, feaſts of Minerva, 1. 
351. 

— When they were kept, ib. 

C. Papirius, high prieſt, ii. 84, 5. 

L. Papirias Mugillanus conſul, iv. 
375 

PF Papirius, the firſt king of the 
ſacrifices, 11. 313. 

Pardon; to let enormous crimes go 
unpuniſhed, is the ſame as never to 
pardon trifling offences, iii. 33. 

Parents are bound by law to bring up 
all their male children, 1. 250. 

— Children follow the condition of 
their parents, whether theſe are 
free or ſlaves, iv. 296. 

Parilia, a feſtival for the founding of 
Rome, 1. 204. 
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Parmenides, of Poſidonia, viftor at 
the Olympic games, iv. 101. 

Parricide, the puniſhment of it, ii. 
262. 

Parſley laid under bread, inſtead of 
tables, i. 127. 

Patera; brazen patera in. the temple 
of Juno, i. 118. 

Patricions ;, what privileges the peo- 
ple had in common with. the patri- 
cians, iii. 212. 

— a decree of the ſenate for ſubmitting 
the patricians to be tried by the 
people, iii. 241. 

— thoſe, who were deſcended from 
the Fathers, were called patricians, 
1 236. 

— the functions of the patricians, k 
237. 

— the patricians ſtudied the laws, iv. 
132, 

— in what manner they were aſſem- 
_ bled, i. 236, 7. 

— the number of the patricians, or 
rather of the fathers, is doubled 
by adding another hundred, i. 

05. 

3 uſed to be choſen in the num- 
ber of the patricians, ii. 128. 

— L. Tarquinius Priſcus is choſen 
into the number of the patricians 
and ſenators, 11. 91. 

— Actius Clauſus Sabinus, is rank- 
ed among the patricians, 11. 374- 
— a hundred of the principal plebei- 
ans are ranked in the order of the 

patricians, ii. 333. 

— the patricians alone with their 
clients take arms for the pre- 
ſervation of the commonwealth, 
during the ſeceſſion of the people, 
iii. 71. 

— the patricians with their clients 

| undertake an expedition againſt 
the Antiates, 111. 181. 

— the patricians inſiſt upon the . 


ple's 


ple's being aſſembled in their cen- 
turies at the trial of Coriolapus, 
iii. 244. a t 
— the patricians. are angry with Va- 
lerius for having perſuaded them 
to ſuffer the people to try thoſe of 
their own body tor capital crimes, 
iii. 261. | A I 
— are accuſed by the plebeians of 
haughtineſs, ſeverity, and great 
diſſimulation, iii. 73. 
— are accuſed by the tribunes as if 
they were always contriving ſome 
miſchief againſt the poorer fort, 
iv. 48. = Hy" es | 
— whether they were to be tried by 
the people, iii. 229, 30. 
— they were not to be tried by the 
people, without the conſent, of the 
ſenate, VI, 241, 2. iv. 195. 
— the patrician order does not per- 
mit a patrician to be apprehended 
by the officers of the tribunes, be- 
fore his trial, iii. 191. 
— at what time the patricians were 
permitted to be tried by the peo- 
Fr 
— Marcius was the firſt patrician 
cited to the tribunal of the people, 
ib. 
— the patricians yield to the people 
the power of trying thoſe of their 
own order; of being admitted 
into the ſcnate; to magiſtracies, 
and the prieſthood, iii. 257. 
— patricians, and thoſe not a few, 
nor obſcure, join themſelves to 
the faction of the decemvirs, iv. 
242. b | | | 
— the patricians oppoſe the return of 
Marcius, iii. 313, 14. 
— the patricians are forbidden by 
law to contract marriages with the 
plebeians, iv. 243. | 
— ſome of the patricians are cenſured 
by Appius, iv. 98, 


* 
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— the es patrieians opprels the 
People, IV. | # rf £4.” hc | OR 
Patren, the Thurkan, companion. of 

, A .neas, . 116. 

Patrons were appointed not only for 
plebeians, but alſo for colonies, 
and cities in alliance, i. 241. 

— the duty of patrons, i. 238. 

— patronage, melgwvu,, a guard for 
the poor, and lower fort, i. 238. 
— the patronage of clients deſcend- 

ed through families, i. 240. | 

— clients choſe what patrons they 
thought fit, i. 237. 

— patrons, and their clients contend 
in their zeal, and fidelity to each 
other, i. 240. | 

— a patron is attended by his clients, 
when he ſeceded, iv. 282 

— a client dying recommends to his 
patron the guardianſhip of his ſon, 
iv. 306. 

Peace is recommended, when it is not 
to the detriment of the common- 
wealth, iv. 34. | 

— peace is ſued for by the moſt an- 
cient, and moſt honourableVeientes 
in form of ſuppliants, iv. 33. 
68. , 

— the terms of a peace were refer 
to the ſenate by the conſuls, iv. 
33. 

Pedani, a people of Latium, ii. 409. 

—Marcius takes them by ſtorm, 
ill. 310. : 

Pelaſgi deſcended from the Argivi, i. 
205. | © FRF 

— remove out of Theſſaly into Italy, 

1. 40. * i 

— the progenitor of the Pelaſgi, their 
firſt country, their removals, and 
their various fortune, i. 34. 40. 

— the Pelaſgi, and Tyrrhenians are 
thought by ſome to be the ſame 
people, 1. 58. | 

— are called Tyrrhenians by Myr- 

ſilus, 
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ſilus, the Leſbian, i. 64. 

— at what time, and in what coun- 
try the Pelaſgi began to be called 
Tyrrhenians, i. 63. See Tyrrbhe- 
nians. 

— the Pelaſgi, and the Tyrrhenians 
were not one and the ſame nation, 
1. 64. 67. 

— he Pelaſgi are received by the 
Aborigines, i. 24. 46. 

— they ſend tenths to Delphi, i. 44. 

— after they had made themſelves 
maſters of Croton, they plant Tyr- 
rhenia, i. 47. 

— aſter a ſhort proſperity in Italy, 
they are driven out, i. 

— the cities of the Pelaſo; i in Italy de- 
moliſhed, 1. 

— a remnant of the Pelaſgian nation 
are left in Italy, ib. 

— the Pelaſgian nation were former- 
ly in poſſeſſion of L<mnos, and 
Athens, i. 58. 

— why they were called Pelargi, i. 
6 

—— 4 Pelargian wall at Athens, ib. 

Pelaſgus, ſon of Jupiter by Niobe, 
daughter of Phoroneus, 1. 30, 40. 

— founder of the Pelaſgian nation, 
i. 40. 

— is father of the latter Lycaon by 
Dejanira, 1. 30. 

— the deſcendants' of Pelaſgus, i. 63. 

Peliſgus, fon of Neptune, and La- 
riſſa, i. 41. 

Peloponneſians, companions of Her- 


cules, where they ſettled in Italy, 


i. 205. 
— KEzuus, and Phoroneus were the 


firſt princes of Peloponneſus, i. 


o. 
else Hercules celebrates games at 
the funeral of Pelops, ii. 339. 
Penatcs, and Lares, belonging to fa- 
milies, by .the, Greeks "they were 
f called Atuas, welewo, Jet hAtei, 
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ngen, Uoxios, dente, i. 1 0, I 

— the images of the penates remove 
themſelves twice of their own ac- 
cord from the Alban temple to La- 
vinium, i. 1 

People are the Yody of a city, as the 

enate and the other magiſtracies 
are the ſoul of it, ii. 419. 

— the people leave the regulation of 

1 commonwealth to the ſenate, 
. 38 

— the people for the moſt part lived 
in the country, i. 237. 

— phat privileges they had in com- 
mon with the patricians, iii. 2 12. 
— what rights, and immunities they 
had even from the beginning, i. 

24 

— W chuſe magiſtrates, enact 
laws, and determine concerning 
war, ib. 

— create conſuls, iii. 75. 

— could determine nothing without 
a previous order of the ſenate, iii. 
207, 8, 

— are protected by Servius Tullius 

from the inſolence of the more 
powerful, ii. 161. 

— in their diſpute with the patrici- 
ans, they ate defended by the Va- 
lerian law, it. 344; Wi. 210, 

— the cognizance of a capital crime 
is referred to the people, ii. 47. 

— a vote 1s not permitted by the 
tribunes to them againſt even the 
meaneſt of the patric ans, without 
the conſent of. the fenate, iv. 195. 

— What trials the people could al- 
ſume to themſelves, iii. 239. 

— at what time the people obtained 
the privilege of trying capital of- 
fences, ii. 47. ili. 256, 

— are admitted to public offices, f ini. 
236. 

— Appius Claudius, the decemvir, f 18 
of e chat the people likewite 

might 
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might enjoy a ſhare of that ma- cauſes, that were referred to them 
giſtracy, which preſided at the by law, li. 212. 


head of affairs, iv. 240. — are grievouſly inveighed againſt 
— if the people ſhould grow inſolent by Appius Claudius, iii. 220. 


in the adminiſtration of the com- — obtain the power of irying Citi- 


monwealth, they may be reſtrained ens of all degrees, ii. 47, 8. ili. 
by a dictator, iii. 2 2 


257. 
— the people being called to an ex- — leave the comitia, and depart lam 
pedition refuſe to obey, iii. 43. 53. 


the Campus Martius, becauſe con- 
— ſecede from the city to the holy 


ſuls were appointed by the ſenate 
mountain, 111. 69. 


out of the neee faction, 1 iv. 
— are branded with the character of 78. | 


infamous, iii. 122, — diſpute with the ſenate concern- 
— at What time they ſeceded from the ing the creation of conſuls, iv. 1. 


patricians, and when'they returned — repent of having condemned Me- 
to the city, iii. 148. nenius, iv. 54. 


— are recalled by ten conſular de- — are greatly inveighed againſt by 
puties, ſent to them with full power Servilius, iv. 61. 
to accommodate matters, iii. 104, — are again provoked at the i imperi- 
— are commended by Brutus, a ple- ' ous behaviour of the conſuls, iv. 
beian, for many and great ſervices 72. 
done by them to the common- — ruſh upon the conſuls, iv. 73. 
wealth, iii. 111. — at hearing the name of Appius 
— upon what terms they are admit- (fon of Appius Claudius) they 
ted into friendſhip, iii. 229. leave the Campus Martius, iv. 78. 
— among other demands, they re- — are imperiouſly, and haughtily, 


quire annual magiſtrates, i iii. 132. 7 by Appius Claudius, iv. 
— they create the firſt five tribunes, 


iii. 134. — = defended by Læctorius againſt 
— again quarrel with the patricians Appius Claudius, iv. 84. 
on account of the ſcarcity of pro- — with their tribunes they guard the 
viſions, and the colonies ſent into capitol in a ſedition, iv, 88. 


unhealthful places, iii. 172, 3. — are ſeverely cenſured by Appius, 
— Will not hold the decrees of the iv. 96. 


ſenate valid, iii. 179. — augment their power by a new ac- 
— are grieyouſly inveighed againſt by ceſſion, iv. 181. 


Marcius, iii. 185. — obtain leave from the ſenate to 
— are reprehended in a modeſt and create ten itibunes every year, iv. 
grave ſpeech by Minucius, the con- 188. 


ſul, iu. 194. — again —_ with the patricians, 
— their power diſclaimed by Mar- iv. 347, 8 


cius, i. 201. — demand the conſulſhip for their 
-— Join with their tribunes againſt the own faction, iv. 364. 


patri _— concerning Marcius, iii, — are commended by Valerius, iv. 
20g. 


371. 
— inſiſt vpon the Judge ment of thole —= obtain the right of being admitted 
into 
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into the ſenate, magiſtracies, and 

the prieſthood, iii. 257. 

— the privileges of the people, i. 

2249. 

— the ancient privileges of the peo- 
ple, ii. 184. 

— the people are reſtored to their an- 
cient privileges, after the expulſion 
of Tarquin, the tyrant, ii. 314. 

— the flight of the people On, 
or wAybus gen, 1. 324. 

— the people are called to their aſ- 
ſemblies by the cryers ahne eve- 
ry ſtreet, ii. 220. 

— the deciſion of a fine is left to the 
vote of the people, iii. 179. 

— che determination of a capital of- 
fence is referred to the people, ii. 


329. 

— Caſſius is cited to a tryal before 
the people, iii. 408. 

— in what manner the people uſed to 
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quadrupeds, iv. 121. 
See Plague. 

Petron. See Antiſtius. 

Peucetius, fon of Lycaon, removes 
with his brother Oenotrus into 
Italy, i. 30. 

— the ſettlement of the Peucerians, 
i. 31. 

Phedon, archon at Athens, IV. 35. 

Phaleræ, gorgets, very rich ones, iv. 
201. 

Phalerium, its ſituation, i. 47. 

Phanodemus, his Greek antiquities, 
and his account of the enn 
of Dardanus, i. 141. 

Pheneatz, Arcadians, companions of 
Hercules in his expedition to Italy, 
and Spain, i. 76. 

— ſettle in Italy, i. 139. 

Pherecydes, the 4 a. paſſage 

quoted from his treatiſe on genea- 
—_— concerning the Oenotri, i. 


receive a conqueror atter a glorious | 


victory, iv. 67. 

See Plebetans, 

Perjury ; ſecret perjuries are puniſhed 
by the gods; open perjuries, by 
the magiſtrates, ii. 328. 

Perſians, with what number of forces 
they invaded Greece, iv. 246. 

— the empire of the Perſians, i. 

6 . 


— the' dreſs of the Perſian kings, ii. 
120. 
Peſtilence attacks. the Equi them- 


ſelves, while they were preparing 
war againſt the Romans labouring 


under that calamity, iv. 231. 
— a ſevere peſtilence, iv. 229. 


— the Delphic oracle is conſulted 


concerning the cauſes and remedies 
of an unuſual ett among the 
Pelaſgi, i. 64, 5. 
z ſudden and dreadful peſtilence, 
as ſuddenly ceaſes, iv. 77, 8. 
a peſtilence deſtroys atmoſt al] che 
1 


Pliditia of the Lacedæmonians, Ra- 
mans, and Cretans, i. 263. 

Pbiliſcus, archon at Athens, iv. 244. 

Philytus, of Syracuſe, his account of 
the migration of the Ligures from 
Italy to Sicily, 1. 52, 

Philoſophy conſiſts in the ſtudy of fine 
actions, more than in the ſtudy of 
nine diſcourſes, iv. 248. 

— a ſelf-taught philoſopher, ii. 332. 

* his reign and poſterity, i. 


— Niobe, daughter of Phoroneus, i. 
40. 

Phorouis, ' a hiſtory written by Hel- 
lanicus, 1. 63. 

Phertinienſes, a people of Latium, ii. 
40 

Phrafec cles, archon at Athens, i iv. 1 go. 

Phruſior, ton of Pelaſgus, i. 63. 

Phrygian, and Trojan nations, why 
they were thought one and the 
dame, 1. 64. 

— Phrygian 
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— Phrygian myſteries, i. 141. 

— Phrygian ceremonies, 4. 2 59. 

Phthrus, fon of Neptune and Latiſſa, 
i. 41. | 

— founder of Phthiotis, ib. 


Piety, and juſtice ought eſpecially to 


be cheriſned by lawgivers, i. 338. 
— Plety to relations to be preferred 
to our own ſafety, iv. 223. 
— remarkable inſtances of piety to- 
wards a father, iv. 185. 223. 
Pigeon; a propheſymg pigeon, i. 37. 
Pike ſtaves, iv. 201. 


Pillar; a league engraven on a pil- 


lar, i. 322. 

— the pillars, on which at was 
engraven, are placed in the temple 
of the Sabines, ii. 76, 7. 

— laws engraven on brazen pillars, 
iv. 192. 238. 

— before the uſe of brazen pillars, 
laws were cut on oaken boards, ii. 
83, 4. 

— ak row of pillars, ii. 261. 

— a pillar in the temple of Diana in- 
ſcribed with ancient characters, ii, 

' 200, 

— the Horatian pillar, ii. 49. 

— the boundaries of the public lands 

diſtinguiſhed by handſome pillars, 

> 402. * 

Pinaria, daughter of Publius, is ſe- 
duced in her veſtal prieſthood, ii. 
128, 

Pinarii, on account of their late at- 
tendance, are excluded from a ſa- 
crificial banquet, 1. 91. 

L. Pinarius, conſul, iv. hs 

P. Pinarius Rufus, conſul, ii. 282. 

— is one of the five embaſſadors ſent 
to Marcius, iii. 315. 

Pipes; players on ſhort pipes of an- 
cient make, iii. 271. 

Pi a, its ſituation, 1. 47. 

Piſo Fragi, an hiſtorian, ii. 157: 

Pit, Oęeaęe, ii. 139. 

Vor. IV. 
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Pitchz veſſels, filled with burning 
pitch, are thrown by ſings among 
the enemy, who had 
themſelves of the capitol under 
Appius Herdonius, iv. 160. | 

— boats and rafis, being filed with 
dry wood, faſcines, ſulphur, and 
pitch, are ſet on fire, and floated 
down to the bridge, which joined 
the Sabine and Tyrrhenian camps, 
li. 113. _ 

Pittacus is appointed dictator by the 
Mitylenæans againſt Alcæus, ii. 
4.30. 

Plague raging more among the cat- 
tle, than among men, iii. 262. 

— a plague ſevere among the ma- 
trons, eſpecially thoſe with child, 
IV. 74. 

— a moſt deſtructive plague rages 
over all Italy, but particularly at 
Rome, iv. 77. 

— a moſt ſevere plague, which was 
firſt of all felt by the cattle, and 

the huſbandmen, does afterwards 
invade the city, iv. 121. 

— a famine ſucceeds a plague, iv. 231. 

Plates, the battle fought at that place, 

ii. 340. 

Pleaſures; virtue, not ſhameful plea- 
ſures the meaſure of Roman hap- 
pineſs, i. 256. ii. 388. 

Plebeians, Jyudina ; who had that-ti- 
tle under Romulus, 1. 235. 

— the duties of the plebeians, i. 237. 

— the care of the plebeians is recom- 
mended to the patricians, ib. | 

— the plebeians take the enſigns with, 
them, and ſecede from the camp 
to the holy Mountain, iii. 69. 

the plobeians ſeize the Aventine, 
and retire from thence to the holy 
mountain, iv. 319. 323. 


E the priefthood was conferred on 


the plebeians, iii. 257. 


— the ædileſhip formerly, and the 


Nnn tribune- 
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tribuneſhip, were granted to the 
plebeians; and, at laſt, even the 
conſulſhip was obtained by them, 
11. 342. iii. 257. 

— the plebeians could not make laws, 
before the previous order of the 
ſenate was obtained, iii. 208. 

— laws made by the plebeians, with- 
out the approbation of the ſenate, 
were not held valid, iv. 136. 

— Volero, a tribune of the people, 
firſt prevails that laws, made by 
the plebeians in the tributa comi- 
tia, ſhould be valid, iv. 7g, 80. 

Pleiades, daughters of Atlas, i. 139. 

Plouman; the dreſs of Quintius, as 
he was plowing when called to the 
conſulſhip, iv. 162. 

— plowing round the place where a 

city was deſigned to be built, i. 
204. | 

Plunder. See Spoils. 

Po; the mouths of that river, i. 43. 

Q. Paætilius, one of the decemvirs, iv. 
240. | 

— marches with Quintus Fabius, 
and Manius Rabuleius, two of his 
collegues, againſt the Sabines, iv. 
284. 

Politorium, its ſituation, ii. 86. 


— is plundered and raſed by Ancus 


Marcius, ib. 


— the people of Politorium are per- 


mitted to build on mount Aven- 
tine, 11. 93. 

Poluſca, its lituation, ii. 139. 

— f taken by Poſtumus Cominius, 
ib. 

— is retaken by Marcius, iii. 339. 

Polhbius, of Megalopolis, not accu- 
rate in fixing the time when Rome 
was built, i. 169. 

A fragment of his, concerning the 
ſeveral powers of the ſenate, con- 
ſuls, and people of Rome, tranſ- 
lated at the end of the firſt volume. 
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— his opinion concerning the word 
Palatium, 1. 70. | 
Polymnaſtus, of Cyrene, victor at the 
Olympic games, iv. 179. 
Pometine plains, i. 311. 


— the largeſt of all the Latin plains, 


ii. 264. 

— the Roman embaſſadors are ſent 
to the Pometine plains to buy corn, 
li. 149. 

— and very narrowly eſcape being 
put to death by the Volſci, iii. 
153. 

Pope its ſituation, 1. 99. 

Pompey tacitly cenſured, iu. 41. 

Pompilius (Numa) See Numa. 

Pompon Pompilius, a Sabing. See Numa. 

Tib. Pontificius, a tribune of the peo- 
ple, oppoſes the levying of forces, 
iv. 7. 

Pontifh had the care of the wooden. 
bridge, i. 359. ii. 96. 

— was the higheſt prieſthood at 
Rome, ib. 

— why they were called pontifs, i. 
360. 

— their functions, and privileges, ib. 

— the pontifs, and augurs create a 
king of ſacrifices, 11. 313. 

— they go, with the augurs, and the 

whole college of prieſts, on an em- 

baſſy to Marcius in favor of the 

commonwealth, but in vain, iii. 

342. 

— are preſent with their whole body 
at the enacting of the law for 
building on mount Aventine, iv. 
192. 238. 

— inquire into the deflowering of a 
veſtal, iii. 433. | 

— the power of ſupplying a vacancy 
occaſioned by the death of a pon- 
tif, belonged to the college of pon- 

tifs, i. 361. 

— the books, or records of the pon- 
tifs, ili. 371. 

Poor; 


„ 
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Poor; M patricians are accuſed as if 
they were always contriving ſome 
milchief againſt the poorer ſort, iv. 
48. 


— the inſtitution of patrons was de- 


ſigned as a guard for the poor, and 
lower ſort, i. 238. 

Serv. Tullius conſiders the poor citi- 
Zens, ii. 161. 

— the poor only made uſe of to de- 
fend the country, ii. 347. 

— the poor are compelled by Tar- 
quinius the tyrant to pay as large 
taxes, as the rich, ii. 231. 

— their relief taken into conſider- 
ation, 11. 412. 

— whether the debts of the poor 

' ſhould be remitted, ii. 412. ili. 
37 

— the poor are deſirous of a change, 
ii. 396. 

— raiſe a tumult in the city, iii. 41, 2. 


x Ze | 
Popliccla. Sce Valerius. 
Poppies; what Tarquinius meant by 
ſtriking off the talleſt poppies with 

his ſtick, ii. 251, 2. 

Populifugia. See People. 

Populous; by what means a city may 
become populous, ii. 190. 

— Rome the molt populous city, 1. 
253. | 

Pei Cato; what he has written 
concerning the twins of Ilia, i. 
181. 

— a diligent compiler of ancient 
hiſtory, i. 19. 

— at what time 
built, i. 169. 

— What he has recorded concerning 
the tribes inſtituted by Tullius, ii. 
171. 

Porjma beſieges Rome in conjunction 
with the Tarquinii, ii. 347. 

— ſeizes the Janiculum by ſtorm, ii. 
347: 


he ſays Rome was 
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— treats of a peace with the Ro- 
mans, ii. 259. 

— is appointed umpire between the 
W een and che Romans, ii. 
3. 

— rejects the Tarquinii, and deals 
honorably with the Romans, ii. 
363. 

— is preſented with a ſcepter, and an 
ivory throne by the Romans, ii. 
365. ect, 

— ſends his ſon Aruns with part of 

his forces to ſubdue Aricia, iii. 
I58. 
See Mucius, Secretary. 
Porticos of the Circus Maximus, 11. 


132, 3. 

Poſſeſs, obtained by lawful arms 
and the right of conqueſt are the 
moſt juſt and honeſt, iii. 56. 298. 

— illegal poſſeſſions, iv. 95, 6. 

poſſeſſions of public lands, uſurped 
by force, or fraud, are held illegal, 
iv. 191, | 

— the PITT of poſſeſſions, iii. 
402. 

Poſt ; the poſt appointed to a ſoldier 
ought to be looked upon by him, 
as his houſe, his land, and his coun- 
try, iv. 16. | 

— Manlius Torquatus kills his ſon 
for having delerted his poſt, i11. 
413. Xo. 

— thoſe, who deſerted their poſt 
were put to death, ib. 

Poſtumii hinder the paſſing of the 
Agrarian law, iv. 208. 

— for which they are fined by the 
people, iv. 209, 10. 

A. Poſtumius, conſul, iii. 3. 

— is appointed dictator by his col- 
legue Virginius, iii. 44 - 

— creates T. Ebutius Elva his ge- 
neral of the horſe, iii. 4. 4 

— marches againſt the Latines, iii. 5. 


— commands the center of the 
Nnn 2 Roman 
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Roman army, iii. 9. 
>— makes a long ſpeech to the ſol- 
diers, ib. 
— in the Latin war, he vows a tem- 
- to Ceres, Bacchus, and Pro- 
rpine, iii. 27. 
— trum over the Latines, and 
rforms his vow, ib. 
— abdicates the dictatorſhip, and ap- 
points conſuls, iii. 36. 


— with the horſe, he bravely fights 


againſt the Aurunci, iii, 51. 

— is appointed one of the, deputies 
ſent to the ſeceders, iii. 104. 

— the ſenate very magnificently diſ- 
charge the vow, which he had 
made in the Latin war, wi. 268. 

A. Poſtumins Albus, conſul, iv. 114. 

— brings ſuccours to his collegue 
Furius, and attacks a party of the 
enemy, ſent out to plunder, iv. 119. 

P. Poſtumius Tubertus, conſul, ii. 368. 

— ſuccours his collegue Valerius with 
a body of foot, ii. 371. 

— is ſecond time conſul, it. 379. 

— receives a ſhameful defeat through 
his precipitancy, 11. 379, 80. 

— in order to efface the ignominy of 
his former defeat, he fights bravely, 
i. 383. +. 

— triumphs over the Sabines with 
an Ovation, ii. 384. 

 — Why he was not honored with the 

greater triumph, 11. 386. 

— is one of the deputies ſent to the 
ſeceders, iii. 104. | 
Sp, Paſtumius Albinus, conſul, iv. 109. 
— conſecrates the temple of Dius 

Fidius, iv. 112. 

— is ſent with Servius Sulpicius em- 
baſſador into Greece to collect a 
body of laws, iv. 229. 

— is made a decemvir, iv. 236. 

— when legate commands in the cen- 
ter of the Roman army, iv. 357. 

Poſtumus. See Cominins, 
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Patitii, and Pinarii, Hercules delivers 
inſtitutions to them, i. 91. 


Poverty and want break the gene- 


roſity of the mind, ii. 161. 
— poverty obliges many to dege- 
nerate, iii. 147. 

— always quarrels with riches, iii. 
81. 

— what kind of poverty is to be pi- 
tied, ii. 420. | 

— the ancient Romans were never 
— at innocent poverty, iv. 
164. 

— an example of honored poverty 
in Valerius Poplicola, ii. 386. 

— in Agrippa Menenius, iii. 146, 5. 

— Quintius Cincinnatus refuſes to 

_ relieve his poverty with innocent 
riches, iv. 178, 9. 

— to receive poverty from parents in 
lieu of inheritance, iv. $53. 

Powers, by being abuſed are tranſ- 
formed into tyrannies, ii. 439. 

— kingdoms and empires are over- 
turned by the abuſe of power, ii. 
432. 

— powers, when once aboliſhed by 
oaths, and execrations, are not to 
be reſtored, ii. 433. 

— the diviſion of power lays a re- 
ſtraint upon magiſtrates, ii. 279. 

Præneſtini, a people of Latium, ii. 


„ 
— the Præneſtine road, ii. 246. 
Prænomen. See Name. 


Prieſts, great numbers of them at 


Rome, excelling all others in dig- 
nity, iii. 342. 


— prieſts, and other miniſters, by 


whom choſen, and in what man- 
ner confirmed, i. 260. 
— how many prieſts, and miniſters 
were inſtituted by Romulus, ib. 
— the privileges of the prieſts, ib. 
— the college of prieſts were pre- 
ſent at the enacting of the * 
or 
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for building on mount Aventine, 
iv. 192. 238. : 

— on whom Romulus conferred the 
prieſthood, i. 260. | 

— the prieſthood was likewiſe con- 
ferred on the plebeians, iii. 257. 

— family prieſthoods, i. 260, 

— the prieſthood not venal, 1. 261, 

— the high prieſt was preſent at the 
holding of the comitia, iv. 327. 
See Pontifs. | 4, 

Primipilus, commander of ſixty cen 
turies, iv. 17. 4 

— Marcus Flavaleius, a primipilus, 
vows to return victorious to Rome, 
or not at all, iv. 18, 

Priſcus. See Tarquinins, Numicius. 

Private; meetings held at private 
houſes generally ſuſpicious, iv. 368. 

Procas Silvius, king of Alba, 1. 159. 

Proceſſion ;, images carried in proceſ- 
ſions, iii. 275. 

— the equeſtrian, and pedeſtrian 
proceſſion, at the time of the vo- 
tive games, was the molt magni- 
ficent, ui. 22. 269. 

— the ſons of the Roman knights 
lead out an equeſtrian proceſſion at 
the votive games, iii. 269. 

See Quintilis. 

Prochyta, the name of an iſland, i. 
123, | 

Praca the proconſular power, iv. 
1 f 

— Cæſo Fabius, while he was pre- 
paring for an expedition to Tyr- 
rhenia, is honored with the pro- 
conſular power, iv. 31 

— the proconſul is ſent with fuccours 
to the conſul, iv. 116. 

Prodigy ſhewn at the building of La- 
vinium, i. 137. | 
— a prodigy of fire ſtreaming out of 
the points of javelins, ii. 332, 3. 
Produce ; the ſtipends of the ſoldiers 

ariſing out of the produce of the 
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public lands, iii. 402. 

See Quæſtors. 

Pragenitors, nature has . them a 

power over their deſcendants, ii; 
21, 

Proſerpine, or Libera; Poſtumius, the 
dictator, builds that temple to 
Ceres, Bacchus and Pro erpine, 
which he had vowed to them, iii. 
27. 

— that temple conſecrated, iii. 144. 

Public halls of the Greeks, i. 263. 

—- were temples ſeryed by their chief 
magiſtrates, i. 343. : 

— public lands. See Lands. 

Publicius. See Ancus. ; 

Punic war; Dionyſius brings his 
hiſtory down to the beginning of 
the firſt Punic war, i. 20. 

— the firſt Pynic war was entered 


into on account of Sicily, i. 344. 
Purification for ſhedding civil flood, 
ii. 403. 
Purple uſed in triumphs, i. 283, 
— purple embroidered with gold, ii. 


120, 
— er embroidered with gold is 
orbidden to be worne by the con- 

ſuls, ii. 279. 

— a ſecretary, clothed in purple, is 
miſtaken for king Porſena and 
killed by Mucius, ii. 356. 

Puteus, the hole in the ground, in 
which the razor and hone of At- 
tius Navius were buried, ii. 139. 

Pyramids of Egypt, 11. 196. 

Pyrgien, archon at Athens, 1. 170. 

yrrhic, or the armed dance, an an- 
cient Greek inſtitution, iii. 272. 


Pythagaras, a Lacedæmonian, victor 


at the Olympic games, i. 328. 
Pythagoras, of Samos, at what time 
he taught philoſophy in Italy, 1. 

328, 9. HEY 
Pythian. See Oracle. 
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Q. 


Qu &sTors fell the baggage of a 

. camp, ii. 364. 

— they ſell the booty and ſpoils, and 
bring the produce into the treaſury, 
iii. 251. 418. 

— they ſell the captives, and the 
booty, and bring the produce into 
the treaſury, iv. 171. 

— they confiſcate the fortunes of the 
decemvirs, iv. 341. | 

— receive orders from the ſenate to 


intend the funeral of Menenius, 


iii. 147. 

— have the power of calling an aſ- 
ſembly of the people, iii. 408. 

— impeach Caſſius of aiming at ty- 

rann, ib. | 

— Caſſius being condemned by the 
people, they throw him down the 
Tarpeian rock, iii. 411. 

— T. Quintius, a conſular perſon, 
exerciſes the queſtorſhip, iv. 174. 


Quarter; which is the right hand 


quarter of the world, i. 228, 9. 
— eaſtern quarter of the heavens the 
molt proper for auguries, i. 229, 
9 
Querquetulani, a people of Latium, ii. 
409. 
Queſtion, properly put, a material point 
in the art of propheſy, ii. 257. 
Quintian way, i. 
Quintii remove from Alba to Rome, 
11. 69. | 


Quintilis; the ſixth day of this month, 


or the day before the nones, iii. 371. 
— the temple of Fortuna Muliebris 
was finiſhed and conſecrated on that 
day, ib. | 
— a magnificent proceſſion on horſe- 
back performed on the ides of this 
month, 111. 21, 2. 
Sextus Quintilius, conſul, iv. 229. 
— dies of the plague, iv. 231. 
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Cæſo Quintius, fon of L. Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus,.. trenuouſly op- 
poſes the plebeians both by his 
words, and actions in paſſing a law, 
W. 

— is impeached before the people by 
the tribunes, iv. 138. 

— is defended by his father L. Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus, ib. 

— goes into baniſhment to Tyrrhe- 
nia, iv. 143: 

— is unjuſtly condemned, ib. 

L. Quintius Cincinnatus pleads the 
cauſe of his ſon Cæſo before the 
people, iv. 138. 

— ſells the greateſt part of his eſtate, 
in order to diſcharge the fine of his 
ſon, and retires to a ſmall farm, 
lying on the other ſide of the Tiber, 

iv. 143. | 

— is called from his little farm to the 
conſulſhip, iv. 162. 

— in what manner he put an end to 
the new inſtitutions of the tribunes, 
11 | 

— by what meaſures he rendered the 
ariſtocracy agreeable to all, iv. 
165. g | 

— will not be continued in the con- 
ſulſhip, iv. 166. 

— is again called from his little farm 
to the dictatorſhip, iv. 175. 

— within the ſpace of ſixteen days he 
ſaves a camp, defeats the Aqui, 
plunders Corbio, and in his triumph 
leads Gracchus Clcelius in chains, 
WT 208077 1277 

— abdicates the dictatorſhip, ib. 

-- refuſes the liberality of the ſenate, 
and retires to his little farm, iv. 
178, 9. 

— what opinion he delivered in the 
ſenate concerning the deſigns of 
the tribunes, iv. 181. 

— affirms that the number of the 
tribunes may be doubled without 

any 
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any detriment to the e 
wealth, iv. 186. 
T. Quintius Capitolinus, confal, iv. 78. 
— diſſents from Appius, his collegue, 
iv. 79. 


— quiets the people by his mild 
ſpeech, iv. 80. 


— reconciles his collegue with the 
tribunes. iv. 88. 

— plunders the Equi, iv. go. 

— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 10 


— overcomes the Equi and Volſci, 


W. 0 N | 

' — triumphs over them, iv. 108. 

— leads out a colony into the territo- 
ries of the Antiates, 1b. 

— is third time conſul, iv. 112. 

— defends the frontiers againſt the 
incurſions of the enemy, ib. 

— is ſent as proconſul with ſuccours 
to Spurius Furius, iv. 116. 

— when quzſtor, is ſent to the relief 
of Minucius, when beſieged in his 
camp by Gracchus Clœlius, iv. 174. 

— is fourth time conſul, iv. 350. 

— his ſpeech to the, people, Iv. 351. 

— marches againſt the ZEqui and 
Volſci, iv. 356. 

— is fifth time conſul, iv. 377. 

— incamps with great expedition at 
the tenth ſtone, iv. 357. 


Quirinal; the hill Quirioal is added 


to the city by Romulus, and Ta- 
tius, i. 312. 

— is included within the walls by 
Numa, 1. 338. 

Quirinus the name of Romulus after 
his death, 1. 339. 

Quirites the name of the Romans 
from the city Cures, 1. 305. 


R. 

C. RanvLEivs, in what manner he 
put an end to the debate among the 
conſuls concerning the Agrarian 
law, iii. 399. 
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Manius Rabuleius, a decemvir, iv. 240. 
— marches with Quintus Fabius, and 
Quintus Poetilius two of his col- 
legues, againſt the Sabines, iv. 284. 


| Race of chariots drawn by three 


horſes, iii. 27 

— = chariots . by two horſes, 
— of horſes, and men, iii. 280. 

— of ſingle horſes, ib. 

= n races of Æneas and Venus, i. 


114, 

Rafts uſed by the Siceli, i. 49. 

Rams; battering rams, ii. 389. iii. 
140. 

— the gates of Antium are forced 
open by them, iv. 170. 

Ranks; the puniſhment of thoſe, who 
left their ranks, iv. 91. 

Raviſhment of the Sabine virgins, i. 
278. 

=_ 3 and illuſtrious, i i. 279: 

— the number of the raviſhed vir- 
gins, ib. 

— at what time, and for "_ reaſon 
it was undertaken, i. 277, 8 

— the raviſhed women obtain a par- 
don for the rebellion of their coun- 
try men, i. 286. 

Razenua, the genera] of the Tyr- 
rhenians, i. 68. 

Razer and hone of Attius Navius 


buricd under the altar near his 
ſtatue, 11. 139. 


Reatine country, i. 35, 0. 

— inhabited by the Aborigines, i i. 35. 

— the Reatines receive the conquered 
Liſtani, i. 37. 

— the Reatine country inhabited by 
the Sabines, i. 308. 

Records of the cenſors, i. 171, 2. 

Regillum, its ſituation, ii. 373. 
271. 

— a native place of the Claudian 
family, ib, 

— Caius Claudius, uncle to Appius 

t C 
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the decemvir, retires to Regillum, 
3 | 

Repillus, the nathe of a lake, 4ii. 3. 

— a deſcription of the battle fought 
thete, ili. 8, 9. . 

Religion; the Greek religion teſs pute 
than the Roman, i. 259. 1 

— eight religious inſtitutions, and the 
laws of Numa relating to them, i. 
340. f 

Remuria, Pouoęiæ, 1. 199. 

Remus, that name given by Fauſtulus, 

1. 184. % | 

— Remus is taken by ſtrategem, i. 
186, 7. 

— is releaſed, i. 191. | 

— his death and burial, i. 202, 3. 

— Remus, the ſon of Zneas, i. 163, 4. 

| of Aſcanius, i. 166. 
of Emathion, tb. 
of Italus, ib. 
of Ulyſſes, i. 165. 

— Remus, and Romulus, the ſons of 
king Latinus, i. 165. 

Reſtitution; in what manner, and 
form the feciales demanded reſti- 
rution, i. 357. 

Revolt of Sardinia, i. 255. 

— the Gabini are betrayed by a 

feigned revolt to them, ii. 249. 

— ſo likewiſe is Ariſtodemus, ili. 
167. 

— 15 Romans prevent the revolt of 
the conquered cities, by ſending 
colonies into them, ii. 378. 

— the authors of a revolt whipped 
with rods, and beheaded, iv. 171. 


— the authors of a revolt are left to 


the mercy of the generals, iv. 321. 
Rhea, daughter of Numitor, i. 175. 
See Ilia. 
Rbea, or Ops, and Saturn, their an- 

niverſary, ii. 7 52, 0 
— the temple df Rhea, i. 312. 
Rhene, a nymph of Cyllene, i. 140. 
Riches, the great contempt of them 
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among the ancient Romans, iv. 164. 
— remarkable inſtances of it in Va- 
lerius Poplicola, ii. 386. 
— in Agrippa Menenivs, ii. 146, 7, 
— and in Quintius Cincinnatvs, iv, 
198, 9. Fart povk 
Rights, whether the rights of a city 
may be communicated to fo- 


reigners, i. 254, 5. 
Rites. 


See Ceremonies. 


- Rivers; a confluence of rivers, ii. 


112. | 

— the flowing back of rivers, iii. 
155. 

Robe; a white robe worne by the con- 
ſuls, ii. 385. 5 

Rod; the defilers of veſtal virgins 
were whipped with rods, and put 
to death, iii. 434. 

— Brutus incloſes a rod of gold 
within a wooden ſtaff, and offers 
it to Apollo, ii. 272. 

See Axes. 

Romans; the Latines began to be 
called Romans. under Romulus; 
formerly they were calted Abori- 
gines, 1. 25. | 

— the anceſtors of the Romans were 
Greeks, i. 13. 138. 

— proved to 5 ſo by indiſputable 
teſtimonies, iii. 26g. 

— ſome of the Roman citizens, dur- 
ing a famine, feed patiently on 
roots; others remove into the 
neighbouring country, 11. 180. 

— the Romans agree in war, and 

_ diſagree in peace, iv. 193. 

— the Roman ſoldiers were robuſt 
and patient of labor, ii. 92. 

— the number of the Roman forces 
at the death of Romulus, i. 253. 
— Roman kings, how long each of 

them reigned, i. 173. 

— Roman empire r exceeded all 
others,” 1. 4. | 

— Roman religion more pure 2 

that 
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that of the Greeks, i. 259. 

— the Roman language, i. 207. 

Rome, a 1'rojan woman, is thought to 
have given her name to Rome, 1. 
16g. | 

Rome, three cities ſo called, i. 167, 

— Rome the miſtreſs of the world, 
i. 2 

— hy of Rome, an Alban co- 
lony, at what time, and by whom 
built, 1. 25. 102. 161, 

— was firſt begun by Remus, ſon 
of Eneas, and afterwards finiſh- 
3 by Romulus, and Remus, i. 
167. 

BLM 44 its name from un, 

its founder, i. 102. 

— was not a retreat of Barbarians, i. 
205. 

— the foundersof Rome were Greeks, 
ib. 

— called by many Greeks a Tyrrhe- 
nian City, 1. 65. 

— its (ituation, i. 220. 

— of a quadrangular figure, i. 204: 

— is enlarged by Romulus and Ta- 
tius, 1. 312. 

— by Numa, 1. 338. 

— and by Tullus Hoſtilius, ii. 3. 

— the circumference of Rome is en- 
larged by Servius Tullius with the 
addition of two hills; and was no 
farther enlarged, ii. 168. 

— the extent of the city without the 
ſuburbs, ii. 169. 

— the circumference, and fortifica- 
tions of Rome round the walls, iv. 
122, 3. 

— is ted by Servius Tullius 1 into 
four local tribes, namely, the Pala- 
tina, TG, Collina, and Eſ- 
quilina, ii. 1 


— the three 9 magnificent build- 


ings at Rome were the paved ways, 
the aqueducts, and the ſewers, ii. 
1 
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— the ſeven hills of Rome, ii. 168. 
— many open * in Rome, iv. 


156; 


— the fields adjacent to . ib. 
— has no walls in that part, which is 


| waſhed by the Tiber, ii. 349. 

— is firſt ſeen from the Jenicutum, 
by thoſe, who come from Tyr- 
rhenia, ii. 99. iv. 46. 

— the ancient Rial of Rome, 
i. 23. 

— of what people Rome conſiſted, 1: 
205, 6. 

— by what means Romulus rendered 
it conſiderable and populous, i. 

230. 

in what manner it encreaſed in the 
number of its citizens, and the ex- 

tent of its empire, ii. 24. 

— whether it arrived to ſuch great- 
neſs by virtue, or by a greater de- 
gree of fortune, 1. 255. 

— was preſerved from dangers by 
the continual favor of Providence, 
Il. 397. 

— what was the foundation of its 
liberty, i. 252. 

— it owed its liberty in a particular 
manner to Brutus, ii. 271. 

— is moſt tenacious of its dignity, 

_ eſpecially in the greateſt dangers, 
Il, 340. 

— its chief view was to be thought 
never to do any thing by com- 
mand, or through fear, 1b. 

— never grants a favor upon com- 
pulſion, it. 398. iii. 340. 

— never yields in the leaſt to her ad- 
verſaries, iii. 107. 

— by what means it was enabled to 
ſupport itſelf againſt, and even 
overcome, many enemies at one and 
the ſame time in different places, 1. 

2 

— che ſtrength of Rome, even in 
diſſenſion, was greater than the 
Ooo united 
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united forces of other cities, iii. 
62. | 

— the concord of Rome for how 
long time it continued firm, 1. 
241. 

— Was the moſt humane, and the 
moſt communicative of all other 
cities, i. 28. 20g. 

— how humane towards ſtrangers, ib: 
— the refuge of all, who ſought a 
place of ſafety, ib. © OY 
— the moſt populous of cities, i. 

253. 

— — number of citizens, women, 

and children, of ſervants alſo, of 

merchants and tradeſmen at Rome, 
was four hundred and forty thou- 

ſand. See likewiſe Cenſus, iv. 48. 


— the number of the firſt colony, 
which followed Romulus from Al- 


ba, 1. 223. 


— Rome is accuſed by Aricia in the 


Latin afſembly held at Ferentinum, 
ii. 391. 


— in vain deſires ſuccours by its 


legates of the neighbouring na- 


11. | 
— is taken by the Gauls, i. 170. 


— the garriſon of the city, ii. 435. 


— thole, above the military age, and 


lil. 
— during 
ſuls, all thoſe, who were not inha- 


342. iv. 8. 


bitants, were ordered forthwith to 


depart the city, iii. 400, 1.. 
See Governor, City. 

7. Romilius, conſul, iv. 192. 

— what orders he gave to L. Siccius, 
Iv. 213. | 

— ſeverely. inveighs againſt Siccius, 

iv. 215. 

— is impeached by Siccius before the 
people, iv. 2217 

— js condemned and fined by the 


tions againſt the Latines, ii. 40, 


the ſlaves are left to guard the city, 


g | 
the diſſenſion of the con- 
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votes of all the tribes, iv. 223. 


— his ſpeech in the ſenate concern 


_— bringing in of the laws, iy. 

226. 

— will not accept his fine, which 
had been remitted to him by the 
tribunes, iv. 228. | 

— is made a decemvir, iv. 236, 

Romulus, ſon of Eneas, i. 111. 

Romulus and Remus, grandſons of- 
AEneas by a daughter, i. 166, 

Romulus, ſon of Eneas, builds ſeveral. 
cities, and calls ſome of them by- 
the names of his anceſtors, and: 
ſome of them after his own name, 
1. 167, 

— the birth, and education of. Ro-- 
mulus and Remus, i. 181. | 

— Romulus, the ſeventecth in deſcent- 
from Eneas, i. 102. | 

— is called ſo by Fauſtulus, i. 184. 

— contrives to ſet his captive brother 
at liberty, 1. 189. 

— treats. with his brother about build- 
ing a city, but they diſagree, i. 
198, 9. BY 

— after a fatal victory, he builds up- 
on the Palatine hill, i. 203. | 

— calls Rome after his own name, i. 
223. | 

— conſults-with his citizens concern-- 
ing a commonwealth, i. 223. 

— is inaugurated by particular o- 
mens, i. 228, 9. | 

— is choſen king by the people, i. 

-"230c. | 
— how long he reigned, i. 173. 324: 
— what was the number of the colo-- 
ny, which he brought with him 
from Alba, for the building of 
Rome; and what was the number 
of the citizens at his death, i. 233. 

— in what manner. he rendered his 
city populous, i. 250, 1. 

and inſtituted a commonwealth, i. 
233 

2 — by 
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— by what means he regulated the 
lies of private perſons, i. 275. 
—— he reigneJointly with Tatius, i. 312. 
— What religion he-inſtitured, i. 257. 
— his laws relating to married wo- 
men, L206 27k. _* << 
— i3 prexeded by twelve lictors, with 
- axes, and rods, i. 277. bu 
— he triumphs for his victory over 
the Cxninenſes, and Antemnates, 
i. 283. 
— is dangerouſly wounded, i. 299. 
again triumphs, over the Fidenates, 
1. 3 > + i © n 
— and a third time, over the Veientes, 
i. 321. | 
— erects a ſtatue to himſelf with an 


inſcription of his exploits, i. 318. 


— whether he built the temple, and 
inſtituted. the prieſteſſes of Veſta, 
i. 341. 

— how many years he lived and 

. reigned, i. 173. 324. 

— where he dwelt, 1. 312. 

 — was prudent in councils, and mag- 
nificent, 1. 286, 7. 

— his death, i. 324. 

— the cottage of Romulus, 1. 185. 

— Numa builds a temple and in- 
ſtitures an annual ſacrifice to him 
under the name of Quirinus, 1. 
339- . 

Roſtra in the Roman forum, i. 202. 
273. 

— ſons pulled down from the Roſtrum 
by their fathers, i. 273. 

Rufus. See Pinarius. 

Ruminalis, the holy figtree, under 
which the wolf ſuckled Romulus 

and Remus, ii. 139. 

— the brazen ſtatue of Attius Na- 
vius ſtood near to it, ib. 

Ruſellani, a people of Tyrrhenia, ii. 

. 107. 1 

Rafi habit, aſſaſſins ſent under that 
diſguiſe, ii. 142. 
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| Rithli wage wut with Latinds, i. 73 l. 


again revolt from Latiniis, i. 145. 

— march againſt Eneas, ib. 

— offer thernſelves to the Romans 
and Latines, as umpires in their 
controvetfy, ii. 417, 5 

SAaBn1wts, ſb called from Sabinus ; 
they. were formerly called Um- 
bri, i. 308. | 

— were dcſcended from the Lace- 

deæmonians, i. 310. A 

— formerly wote gold, and lived 
luxuriouſly, like the Tyrthenians, 
i. 292. Wow 3 

— take Lifts, the chief city of the 

Aborigines, by night, i. 37, 

— invade Cotyna in the Reatine ter- 
re, . 36. 

— wage war againſt the Romans, and 
appoint Tatius their general, i. 
289. 

— . what terms they enter into 
an alliance with Romulus, i. 304. 

— are 3 by Tullus Hoſtilius, 
Ii. 76. 

— * a truce with him, ib. 


 — violate that truce, and are again 


ſubdued by him, ii. 78. 

— are conquered by Ancus Marcius, 
ii. 90. 

— — the Latines ſuccours a- 
gainſt the Romans, ii. 108. 

— are ſubdued by Tarquinius Priſ- 
cus, ii. 113. 

— and again, ii. 123, 4. 

— are beaten by Tarquinius Super- 

bus, ii. 241-3. 
— are conquered by a Roman con- 
ſul, ii. 371, 2. | | 
— and again receive a ſignal defeat, 
li. 377. | 

— TLC the Romans for the third 
time, ii. 379. 1 

— are elated with a ſmall victory, 
Ooo 2 and 
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and inſult the Romans, ii. 380. 


— but ſue for peace in a ſuppliant 
manner, ii. 388. 


— fall upon the Romans, during the 
celebration of a feſtival, iii. 48, 9. 


— aſſiſt the Volſci againſt the Ro- 
mans, iii. 40. 
— again make war upon the Romans 


in conjunction with the Medullini, 


Ui. 

— ont bes! by Manius Valerius, 
the dictator, iii. 64. 

— aſſiſt the Veientes againſt the Ro- 

mans, iv. 64. 

— are under by Publius Vale- 

tilus, the conſul, iv. 67. 

— during a ſedition at Rome, they 


invade the Roman territories, iv. 
100. 


— are beaten back by Emilius, iv. 


101. 

— are plundered by. Quintus Servi- 
lius, iv. 103, 4. 

— advance to Fidenæ, iv. 172. 

—-- again infeſt the Roman d rtteities, 

4 

— make another incurſion into the 
Roman territories, that lay next to 
them, iv. 251, 

-— encamp at Eretum, ib. 

— are put to flight by Horatius, iv. 

344. 


— the raviſhment of the Sabine, and 


other vitgins, i. 278. 
— the embaſſy of the Sabine women 


to their own people, in behalf of 
their huſbands, i. 303. 


— the number of the Sabine matrons, 
who went upon this embaſſy, i. 
306, 

— che olive grounds of the Sabines, 
1. 83. 

— che Sabines firſt dwelt in the Rea- 


tine country, but were afterwards. 


driven out of it, i. 308. 


Sabinus, fon of Sancus, ſounder. of 
I. 


Sacrifices 3 it was not lawful to ap- 


the TEXT. 
the Sabine nation, i. 30g: 


E29 ©D 


oe or aſſiſt at the ſacrifices, be- 

ore an, expiation was made for 
ſhedding the blood of citizens, ir. 
403. | 

— a king of ſacrifices; ii. 31 3. 

— the ſacrificers were preſent at the 
paſſing. of the law for building on. 
mount Aventine, iv. 192. 

— common ſacrifices, ii. 241. 

— ſacrifices among the Romans were 
begun with ſpelt, i. 268, 9. | 

— the ceremonies of ſacrifices, iii. 
278. 

— the frugality of ſacrifices among 
the old Romans, i. 264. 

— ſolems ſacrifices hows: the city 
and, country, ii. 314. 

— the ſacrifices before the entrance 

upon a magiſtracy, iv. 241. 

— ſacrifices for thankſgiving, ii. 403. 

— ſacrifices for thankſgiving after a 
victory, i. 286. iii. 23. 157. 


 —. ſacrifices. for thankſgiving after a 


peſtilence, iv. 232. 

— ſacrifices peculiar to families, iv; 
37. 

— peculiar to the Fabian family, b. 

Cacrilege, the puniſhment of pl . 
Fon 

Safety ; greater regard is to be had 
tor ſafety, than for decency, ii: 
73. 

— while private ſafety is conſult- 
ed, public ſafety.is neglected, iii. 


109. 
Salenline cape, a promontory of la- 


P ia, i. 118. 
Salli, called by the Greeks. Kegilesy i. 


35 f 
— i»ſtituted by Numa, ib. 


— their number doubled by Hoſti · 


lius, purſuant to a vox, i. 351. ii. 
76.— 


— two ſorts of Salii, i. 331. 
— their 
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== their habits, i. 352. ii. 271. 

— their feſtival, and ceremonies, 1. 
351. 

— che caps, or mitres of the Salli, 
1. 352. 

— round ſhields uſed by the Salii, i. 

353. 

{0s bucklers, or anc of the 
Salii, i. 354. 

Saltatores, the name of the Salli, i i. 
333 

Salt pits at the mouth of the Tiber, 
i. 321. 

— ſalt pits belonging to the Vente, 
ib. ii. 91. 

Samnites received into the city, i. 
206. 

Samon, ſon of Mercury, i. 140. 

Samothrace, whence derived, ib. 

— what powers the Samothracians 
chiefly. worſhiped, i. 154. 

— their ceremonies. brought into 
Italy, i. 345. 

Sancus. See Dius Fidius. 

Sardinia, the aue of it, i. 255, 

Satricani, a people .of Latium, TA 
409. 

—. Marcius. takes their city aſter. a 
ſhort reſiſtance, ni. 338. 

Saturnalia. See Saturmus... 

Saturnia, its ſituation, i. 7. 

— a. colony of the Albans ſn thi- 
ther, ien 

— why Italy was formerly. 0 called, 
i. 28; 

3 hill in Elis, 1. 76. 

— in Latium, i. 205. 

— at Rome, i. 78. 

— now called the Capitoline hill, i. 

6. 

3 incloſed with a wall and a ditch- 
by the Albans, 1. 222. 

— the Saturpian.age, i. 80. 

Saturnius, Kęovos, Or Xgover, i. 84. 

— — his own ae, i. 


257. 
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— reigned in Italy, i. 8o ?: 
=" altars, and ceremonies, i. 
— his altar built by Hercules, and 


his companions, at the 1 of the 
capitol, i. 77. 


— his temple, i. 312 

— a temple is dedicated to Saturn on 
the Capitoline hill; and an annual 
feaſt. and ſacrifice CO TH 
2. 

— formerly human ſacrifices were of: 
fered to him, till aboliſhed by Her- 
cules, i. 85. 

Satyres; the habit of hols, who per- 
ſonated fatyres, iii. 274. 

— Who invented the ſports, and 
dances of the ſatyres, ib. 

— ſatyrical and: jocoſe dances per- 
mitted in triumphs, iii. 274,. 
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— bands:of ſatyres, ib. 

Satyrus, a collector of antique fa- 
bles, i. 153. 

Scævola. See Mucius. 

— _ ladders 3 to the walls of 
a town, ii. ft 

— the walls 11 Antium were ſcaled 
by the application of ladders, iv. 
170. 


Scamander, of Mitylene, victor at the 


Olympic games, iv. 33. 
Scamandrius, ſon of Hector, i. 106. 
Scamandrus, a river ſo called, the fa- 

ther of Callirhoe, i. 142. 

Scaptini, a people of Latium, ii. 
409. 

Scaptius maintains that the contro- 
verted lands .belonged to the Ro-, 
mans, iv. 361, 2. 

Scepter of ivory, ii. 121. | 

— a a ſcepter, with an eagle on the top, 
a royal enſign, ii. 120. 

— Porſena is preſented with a ſceprer. 

the Romans, ii. 365. 

— ( and diadems are ſent by. 

the- 


— — 


the. Rowgng to _ their. alles 
1k. 121. f 
— = refuſed by the conſuls, ti, 


Sthogks for reading near the forum, iv iv. 
292. 
— ſchools ſuppreſſedby. Ariftodemus, 


iii. 1635. 


Sqlletic bay, 1. 79. 


Seal impreſſed upon Letters, ii. 323. 


Seats with coverings, ii. 131. 


Wr u RES ü. 1 r, 


— Marcius orders his aut to be 
placed on the ground, when he re- 
ceives his mother, and the other 
Roman ladies, iii. 333. . 

Seceſſion the firſt, iii. 69. Is 

— "—_ the autumnal 9-12 < odigs 

14 
— the ſecond ſeceſlion, i iv. 319. 
Secrecy ; an aſſurance of ſecrecy ts 


made with, an. oath, I. 1 
8. 


Secretary, belonging to the city, pub- 
liclx reads the letters. of the con- 
ſpirators, ii. 323, 4. 
ſecretary clothed in purple is mif- 


taken for king Porſena, and killed 


by Mucius, ii. 356. 

Security; aſſurance with an oath is 
given to an informer for nnr, 
11. 322, 111. 287, 8. 


— danger often incurred through too 


great ſecurity, iii. 165. | 
Sce Surety. | 

Sedentary arts exerciſed by ſtrangers, 
not by citizens, i. 275. 


Sedition, the ſwifteſt of all | JeſtruRions. 


iii. 212. 
— is baniſhed from a city, if the 


cauſes, which produced it, be re- 


moved. iii. 125. 

Sred time; all winter corn foes 
before the winter ſolſtice, iii. 
148. 


— 8 of feed time! was 
" the autumnal — iii. 
14 

Semones, drt, iii. 27 6, 7. 

r Aulus Wee 
tinus, conſul, ii. 7. — 

— is appointed governor of the city 
— Poſturnius, the dictator, iii. 


cent time conſul, Il. 182. 
— commands the veterans, iii. 384. 
— his opinion concerning Wr | 

rian law, iii. 403. 

— js created interrex,. in. 435. _ 

— is choſen conſular tribune, iy, 

75- 

2 83 the hiſtorian, i i. 28. 

L. Sempronius nn conſul, iv. 
378. 

— the Sempeoni hinder the paſſing 
of the Agrarian-law, and upon that 
account are fined by: the people, i iv. 
208, 9, 10. 

Senate; the people leave the regulat- 
ing of the commonwealth» to the 
ſenate, i. 326. 

— the people are the body of the 

city, as the ſenate, and the other 

magiſtracies are the head and ſoul 

of it, ii. 419. 

— among other articles the 
demand annual magiſtrates from 
the ſenate, iii. 132. 

— the people leave the comitia, and: 
depart from the Campus Martius, 
becauſe conſuls had been appointed 
by the ſenate. out of the ariſto- 
cracy, iv. 78. 

— the _ y*gorlis, whence ſo called, 
i. 24 

— * 1 of the ſenate, i. 
249. 

— the privileges of the ſenate, it). 
100. | 


— what the ſenate enjoyed pecu- 
liarly to themſelves, and what 
they 
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they enjoyed in common with the 
a AA 

— the r of the ſenate is a ſecure 

| defence to repel the inſolence of the 
people, in. 38, 9, 

— the ſenate was compoſed of the 
the chief citizens, iii, 131. 

— a a ſenate of a hundred patricians is 
appointed by Romulus, i. 242. 

— is augmented by another hundred 
after the reception of the Sabines 
into the city, i. 306. | 

— is augmented by. another huridred 
by Tarquinius Prifcus; fo that, 


inſtead of two hundred, there were 


three hundred ſenators, ii. 128. 

— is changed by Tarquinius Super- 

„ ii. 230, 1. * 

— after the expulſion of the kings, 

they are again encreaſed to three 
hundred, by receiving the chief of 
the plebeians into the order of the 
patricians, Ul. $3 3. 

— is compoſed by Sylla of obſcure 
men, 11. 438. 5 :; 

— the ſenate were appointed to watch 
over the condu 
nm. 238. : 

— ſtand in need, in their turn, of the 
people to obſerve their conduct, ib. 

— the kings had the power of aſ- 

ſembling the ſenate and people, i. 
249. 

— = ſenate is aſſembled about mid- 
night by Tullus Hoſtilius, ii. 61. 

— is obliged very late at night to aſ- 


ſemble in the curia by the conſuls, 


iv. 116. 


Tha 
— are called man by man by the- 


conſuls, on account of an informa- 
tion, iii. 288. 


— are called from the country to the 


curia, ib. | 


— are brought in litters during a 


peſtilence, iv. 122 
— the tribunes attempted even to aſ- 


which private meetin 


of the conſuls, 


ſemble the ſenate, though that 

power formerly belonged to the 
conſuls alone, iv. 188, 9. 

— Mucius deſires that the ſenate 

might be aſſembled upon his ac- 
count, in order to lay before them 
his bold deſign, ii. 354. . 

— ptivate meetings of the ſenate are- 
held by the conſuls, iv. 206. 


are 

8 ring uf 0 by a 
tribune, of the people, iv. 369. 

— the diſſenſion 447 = 
the interregnum. after the death of: 
3 and likewiſe another of 
the people, i. 337. 

* che difleofion 5 the ſenate in 
creating a king, after the death of 
Romulus, i. 326. 5 

— the ſenate diſſents with a great 
clamor during the inteſtine diſ- 
turbances, iii. 175; - Foal 

— Will. not allow the laws, made by 
the people, to be valid, iii. 179. 

— why they would not concur with 
the people, in recalling Marcius, 
iii. 313, 14, 9 

— are ſtrenuouſly defended by Ser- 
vilius againſt the people, iv. 62, 3. 

— their power is leſs than their will, 

_  ' | Na 

— they afford an occaſion by their 
diſſenſions to the decemvirs of go- 
verning the commonwealth at diſ- 
cretion, iv. 280. 

— are diminiſhed a fourth part by, 

the peſtilence, iv. 124. wo 

— the decemvirs having ordered the 

cryers to call over the names of the 
ſenators, no man of worth an-- 
ſwers, iv. 253. | 41 

— the right of the ſenate is commu- 
nicated to the plebeians alſe, 1ii.2 57. . 

— the leading men of the ſenate, ii. 
425. | WM . 

— che prince, or preſident, of the 

FL ſenate 


- 
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ſenate appointed by Romulus, i. 
243. . 

— dl prince of the ſenate is alſo go- 
vernor of the city, i. 242. 

— the elder ſenators are overpowered 
by the number and faction of the 
younger, iii. 59. 

— the younger ſenators were not ac- 
cuſtomed to deliver their opinions 
in the ſenate, but followed the ſuf- 
frages of the conſular ſenators, iii. 
221. hs 

— the Elder ſenators declared their 
opinions firſt, iv. 258. | 

— the younger ſenators ſpoke laſt, 
ib. | 

— the audaciouſneſs of the younger 
| ſenators is reſtrained, iii. 99. 

— the younger ſenators wipe off the 

reproach of audaciouſneſs, iii. 103, 


— the cenſors inquire into the con- 
duct of the ſenators, ii. 195. 

— the decrees of the ſenate. See 
Decrees. 

— concerning the ſeveral powers of 

the ſenate, conſuls, and people of 

Rome, ſee the fragment at the 
end of the firſt volume. 

Septem Pagi. See Seven villages. 

September; the conſulſhip was entered 
upon on the calends of September, 
contrary to cuſtom, iii. 75. 

— a peſtilence, which began about 
the calends of September continues 
all that year, iv. 121. 


Sepulchral honors ; deflowered veſtals 


were buried without any ſepulchial 
honors, i. 347, 8. 

Sepulchre , many ſepulchres erected to 
one perſon in different places, 1. 
125. 

— 2 E daughter is excluded 
from the ſepulchre of her anceſtors, 

ii. 44» 5 | | 

Sergius (Marcus) one of the decem- 


Vis, iv, 240. 


& ® * 


— marches with four of his collegues 


againſt the Aqui, iv. 284. 

Serve; thoſe, who refuſed to ſerve, 
were puniſhed either in their per- 

ſions, or effects, iii. 417. 

— the Romans were obliged to ſerve 

in the field till they were five and 
forty years of age, ii. 177. 

— the old Romans ſerved at their 
own expence, 11. 184. 

m— remove from Alba to Rome, 
U. 09. | l X 

C. Servilius, conſul, iv. 30. 

— Carries on the war againſt the 
Volſci with little ſucceſs, iv. 31, 


4. 

P. Servilius Priſcus, conſul, iii. 36. 

— diſſents from his collegue Ap. 
Claudius, iii. 37, 8. 

— appeaſes the rage of the poorer 
ſort, iii. 42. wy 

— transfers the cauſe of the tumult 

to his collegue Ap. Claudius, iii, 

42. F 

— excites the plebeians to undertake 
an expedition, iii. 45. 

— conquers the Volſci, iii. 46, 7. 

— triumphs without the conſent of 
the ſenate, iii, 47, 8. 

— Chaſtiſes the Sabines, who had 
made an irruption, during the feſti- 
vals, ili. 48, 9. 

— conquers the Aurunci, iii. 50. 

— 1s appointed one of the deputies 
ſent to the ſeceders, iii. 104. 

— 1s ſecond time conſul, iv. 120. 

— aſſembles the ſenate though at the 
point of death, iv. 122. 

— dics of the plague, ib. 

9. Servilius, is appointed general of 
the horſe by Manius Valerius, the 
dictator, iii. 60. 

9. Servilius Priſcus, conſul, iv. 103- 

— lays waſte the country of the 
Sabines, iv. 103, 4. 

— is 
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— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 19g. 
—- carries ſuccours to the Launen, iv. 
111. I. 4211 1 1 | 

$9. Servilius, conſul, iv. 47. 

— purſues the T yrrhenians with more 

, reſolution than prudence, iv. 50. 

— is called to his trial before the peo- 
ple for his ill conduct, iv. 34. 

— his defence before che people, iv. 

5. 
* acquitted by the votes of all the 
tribes, iv. 64. 

L while he is legate of Valerius in 
the Veientan war, he receives the 
rewards of bravery, iv. 66. | 

Seruias, Aevans, a prenomen derived 
from the condition 1 _ _ 
n. g. e „ {1015 
See Tullius. 

Servius ( Flawias ) is appointed one of 
the deputics ſent co the ſeceders, 
iii. 104. 

Setini, a people of Latium, ii. 409. 

Seven villages are ceded to Romulus 
by the Veientes, i. 2 | 

— are reſtared by: the Tyrevenian 
treaty, ii. 360. 

— are returned to the Romans by 
Porſena, king of the Tyrrhenians, 
11, 368. 

Severity an inftance of ancient ſeve- 
rity, ii. 44, 5. Wenn 

— the examples of Roman ſeye- 

rity. incredible to che Grpeks,'1 ü. 

1 

— ſeverity o ought not 3 to be 
ſhewn, 11. 39. 

— an immoderate ſeverity 1 is offen- 
ſive, iv. 193, 4. 

Sven or common ſhores, one * the 
moſt magnificent buildings of the 
city, ii. 1 


- the 5 of them begun by 
Tarquinius Priſcus, ib. 

— finiſhed by Tarquinius Superbus 
IL 23a, 9. 
Vol. IV. 


5 the 


_ 
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— the cleanſing and repairing. of 
them put out by the cenſors a. a 
thouſand talents, i, 1320. 

— bodies, dead of the plagicy being 
thrown into-the ſewers encreaſe the 
fury of the peſtilence, iv. __ 

Sextus. See Tarquinius. 

Sheep ; thirty ſheep, and two oxen 
were the greateſt fine, iv. __ 

Shields, inſtead of bucklers, 
given to the centuries of the freond 
claſs, ii. 176. 

— the ſhield of Achilles made by 
Vulcan, iii. 272. 

N ot re pr res a javelin, iv. 
I 

— the articles of a treaty inſcribed 

on a ſhield, ii. 255, 6. 

Shops ia the forum, ii. 129. 

Sbores (common) See Sewers. 
Sbout; the military ſhout ſtrikes the 
enemy with fear, iv. 426. 
— a charge made with a Barbarie 

ſhout, iii. 156, | | 

Sibylline. See Oracle. 

Sibylline books are offered to be ſold 
to Tarquinius, ii. 26. 
— Who had the care of them, 11. 262. 
— how carefully they were preſerved, 

and at what times conſulted, i ii. 262, 


3. 
— are conſulted. in « great diead of 


famine, iii. 27, 8. 

— ben d and a ci 
war, iv. 133. 

— the Sibylline books, ider che firſt 
were burnt, were collected from 


vue Places, and W 


— the marks, by which they may be 
diſtinguiſhed, ii. 263. 

privileges of thoſe, who kept 
the Sibylline books, ii. 262. 

Sicania, a country ſo called from the 
Sicani, a people of Iberia i. 50. 

— formerly it was called 
Ppp. 
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and afterwards Sicilia, i. 5 t. 
L. Siccius Dentatus, his ſpeech to the 
ople N NA the Agrarian 
aw, iv. 197, 8. 

— perſuades a puniſhment to be con- 
verted into a fine, iv. 209, 10. 

—» follows the conſul in a war, with 
a cohort of eight hundred veterans, 
Wwe. 

— his anſwer to the orders of Ro- 
milius, iv. 213—16, 

— after taking the camp of the ZEqui, 
he alſo defeats them, and puts them 
to flight in the field, iv. 217, 18. 

— in what manner he revenges the 
injury done to him by the conſul, 
iv. 219. 

— is made a Uibune by the erte, 
do, 2206: 

— Cites Romilius to. his trial, iv. 

221. 

— 15 reconciled to Romilius, iv. 228. 

— is ſent in quality of legate to the 
camp lying before Cruſtumerium, 

is 

— is affaftirated by the treachery of 

the decemvirs, iv. 289. 

— in what manner their treachery 

was diſcovered, iv. 2 | 

— 1. magnificently buried by che 
army, iv. 291. 

Sicali, a barbarous vation, i. 23 


5 derived cbeir name from their king 
* 1. 51. 

— forinerly inhabited the place where 
Rome was built, i. 23. 

are driven out by the Aborigines 
and Pelaſgi, i. 24. 49. 

— are expelled by the ere ne 
8. 

—65 move from Haly to Sicania, i. 


— * parts of Italy they inhabit- 
eas i. 220. 


e king of the Auſones, i i. 51. . 


INDEX to the TEXT. 


Sicelus, ſon of Italus, leads out a co- 

lony of Ligures into Italy, i. 32. 

Sicelus flies from Rome, and goes over 
to Morges, 1. 168. 

Sicilian embaſſadors are in 
by the Antiates, and releaſed by 
the Romans, iii. 206. 

— the Sicilian ſea tempeſtuous, i. 
118. 

— Medimnus, a Sicilian dry mea- 
ſure, iii. 183. 

Sicily, ſo called from the Siceli ton 
Italian nation) formerly called Si- 
cania, and Trinacria, i. 51. 

— many monuments of the arrival of 
FEneas, and the Trojans i in Sicily, 
i. 122. 

— every city in Sicily was governed 
by a king, iii. 150. 

— the Roman embaſſadors were ſent 
into Sicily to buy corn, iii. 149, 


59. 
— theRoman embaſſadors are obliged 
to ſail round Sicily, iii. 153. 
— the revolt of Sicily, i. 255. / 
Sicinnis, a Grecian armed Gancey ili. 
C. — Bellutus ſtirs upthe foldicrs 
to ſecede, ni. 


— what reply he made to Ws legates 


of the conſuls, iii. 69. 123. 
— having called an affembiy of the 
people, he gives thoſe, who were - 
— upon the ſecond embaſſy, leave 
to ſpeak, iii. 106. 
— gives the plebeians leave to an- 
ſwer, iii. 108. 
— is irritated at the ſpeech af Lar- 
tius, and becomes the more in- 
cenſed againſt the pacricians, üi. 
123. 
— is made a tribune by the people, 
lib. 1 
— is we an xdle of the people, i. 
173. 
— is again choſen WIE iii. 199. 
| .; ps 


WK to 


— is raiſed to the tribuneſhip for his 
hatred againſt the ariſtocracy, ib. 
— ſeverely inveighs «guſt Marcius, 
iii. 200. 3 1 PN 
— ſtirs up the people againſt the 
faction bf Maleiub i Ii. on 

— is difſuaded from his deſign at the 
inſtigation of Brutus, iii. 20g. 

— 2 Marcius to a trial, iii. 204. 


oppoſes the demands of the con- 


"fu 8, Hi. 209. 

T. Sicinus, conſul, iii. 382. 

— overcomes the Volſci, aii. 390. 

— triumphs over them, ili. 391. 

— when le 
rewards of bravery, iv. 24. 

— comes to the relief of T. Virgi- 
nius, the conſul, iv. 25. . 

Siculus. See Claus. 85 

* a colony of Tarquinius, ii. 
2 

— is belieged by Sextus Tarquinius 

without ſucceſs, ii. 405. 

Silence; to order ſilence in an aſſem- 
bly, iti. 2 506. 

— to proclaim ſilence, iv. 306. 

— ſilence reigns in an aſſembly of the 
people, as much as in a ſolitude, 
iii. 124. 

— filence a ſign of attention, iv. 56. 

Sileni, their dreſs, iii. 274. 

Silenus, the hiſtorian, i. 15. 

Silvius, a poſthumous ſon of ZEneas, 
called ſo from his being 
gie, a wood, | I56, 7. 

— is declared king by the Latines, 1. 


157. 
— all the Alban kings were ſur- 
named Silvii from Silvius, i. 157. 
Siſter; the murdreſs of her huſband 


is led as a bride to the bed of her 
ſiſter, ji. 285. 


= the altar of Juno the inſpedtreſs of 


ſiſters, ii. 48. 
— the ſiſter's beam, ii. 49. 
— the parricide of Horatius, i. 44. 


te, is 'honored with the 


born in 
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Slaves; the cuſtody of perſons claim- 
ed as ſlaves belonged to their near- 
eſt relations, iv. 297. 

— ſlaves were acquired by three me- 
thods, ii. 193. 

— flaves were ropoſed to be made 
uſe ef in military employments, 
vii, 

—_ wk made. free during the com- 
pitalian rites, ii. 171. 

— ſlaves aſſiſt at the ſacrifices, ii. 
170. 

_ Claudius adviſes liberty to be given 
to ſlaves, rather than domination 

to plebeians, iii. 96. 

— ſlaves ſubſtituted in the room. of 
the Potitii, i. 91, 2. 

— Brutus adviſes that the daves 
ſhould be ſet at liberty in times of 
danger, iii. 233. 

— by what means ſlaves might ob- 
tain their freedom, ii. 199. 

— a ſlave once ſold, and afterwards 

en A? was his own maſter, i. 


= T ullivs conferred the rights of ci- 
tizens even on manumitted ſlaves, 
ii. 190. 

— ſlaves exerciſed mechanic trades, 
„ 

— 1 are contrived by corrupt. 
ſlaves their maſters, li. 
238. 253. ; 

— a conſpiracy of the laves againſt 
the commonwealth being diſco- 
vered, they ate crucified, ii. 392, 


—s hardſhips of ſlavery, iii. 
11 
— 54 ſlaves deſert from thelr ma- 


ſters, 11. 353. 
FOES A, was claimed as a Nlave, 


did not continue in the power of 
the claimant, but in the cuſtody 
of the perſon, who aſſerted his li- 


berty, iv. 297. 
Ppp2 


Slings, 


— — — — — — — 
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Slings, and darts, the arms of the fifth 


claſs, ii. 17 


— veſſels, filled with burning pitch, 


are thrown by ſlings among the 
enemy, who had poſſeſſed them- 
| ſelves of the cond under Appius 
Herdonius, iv. 166. 
Soldiers ought to look upon their poſt 
as their houſe, their land, and Geir 
country, iv. 16. | 
— thoſe, who deſerted their poſt, 
were put to death, iii. 413. 
— the manner in which folders 
were raiſed by Servius Tullius, ii. 
- | . 
— were raiſed out of all the tribes, 
iv. 285. 3 
— ſoldiers in triumphs were permit- 
ted to ſatyrize even their generals, 
lil. 274. * | 
— were enrolled-in the Campus Mar- 
tius, iii. 428. EE 
— too imperiouſly by the conſuls, iv. 
A 
abe hindered by the tribunes of the 
| 77 from being raiſcd, iv. 180. 
2 of ſoldiers, thoſe ple- 
be ians of advanced fortunes were 
* removed into the order of knights, 
. 5 
Solpnium, its ſituation, 1. 290, 1. 
Solftite; the ſummer ſolſtice in June, 
Rr 75 
Sen. Lee Falber. e e 
Scathfayers., See Augurs. © 
Stphorles, a paſſage in his T. chus 


concerning, the Tyrrhene Pclalgi, 


i. 58, 9. 
— a paſlage from his Laocoon con- 
cerning the flight of ZEneas, i. 
— a quotation from his Triptoſemus 
Concerning Oenotria, i. 31, 2. 
Sow eſcapes from the ſactificers, i. 
128. 
4 


1 > 


— Eneas ſacrifices a ſow, and her 
young ones, 1.1.30, 
Sparta, a city of the Doric nation, 
Commands all the other Greek ci- 
ties, and its own progenitors, ii, 
n Ya 
— the Spartans, after their defeat at 
Leuctra, were unable to recover 
themſelves, i. 254, 5. 
Speaking ſtatue, iti, 372. 
Spears; ſhort ſpears uſed in dances, 
iii. 271. See Pike faves. _ 
SpeHtators, ſpies under that ap- 
pearance, iii. 449. 
Speeches, why they are inſerted in hi- 
ſtory, iii. 260. 
The ſpeech of ZEneas to Latinus, 
th | I'S ge TE 
the anſwer of Latinus, i. 135; 
— of Appius Claudius for quieting 
the domeſtic, and foreign com- 
motions, iii. 88. | 
agzinſt the opinion of Marcus Va- 
4, © ui | RR 
concerning the return of the peo- 
pie. Wd 108.1 ...:..--...; 
againſt a decree of the ſenate for 
ſubmitting the partricians to be 
tried by the people, in. 221. 
againſt the demands. of the tri- 
. 
to the tumultuous ſenators, iv. 
d 


concerning Virginia, iv. 307. 


5 Caius Claudius gant the de- 


mands of Virginius, the tribune, iv. 


130. 
the ſenate after the filence of 
Appius, iv. 271. 
to the ſenate, and conſuls, con- 
cerning the demands of the 
85 


: . 27S. vc 5:5) 
— of Mareus Claudius to Appius, 
the decemvir, concerning his ſeiz- 

ing Virginia, iv. 294. | 

- of Clcelins (Gracchus) general o 

| | ; 
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the Aqui to the Roman cinbaſſs-- 

dors, iv. 173. 4. 163; 

— of the conſuls to the . 
* iii. 99. 

to the demands of the volte, i ini 
| | 46490&2; 

— of yo in ; of the 
demands of the decem vits, iv. 32. 

— of M. Cornelius to the advice of 
Caius Claudius, iv. 270. 

thank bo M. Fabius to his ſoldiers, 1 Iv. 


— > 4 Roinda Fecialis to Chuilius, 
the Alban dictator, ii. 6. 
— of Metius Fufetius to Tullus Ho- 
ſtilius, and the Romans, it. 43. 
to Hoſtilius concerning the ſove- 
reignty of the Albans over ha 
Romans, ii. 11. 


to Hoſtilius concerning the « com- 


bat of the three twin * | 


. $0../ + 
to the Alban generals concerning 


His treachery, ii. 38. 


— of Horatia to her ſurviving bro- 


ther, n. 43. „ l . 


and his anſwer, ib. 
— of Horatius, the father to his * 
twin ſons, it. 33 ¼ | 
and their andwey, ib. 
— of C. Horatius, to the wines, 
and people, expoſtulatory, iv. 282. 
— of Tullius Hoſtilius to Metius Fu- 
fetius, and the Albans, ii. 17. 
to Fufetiue, for chiming the ſo- 
VvVereigoty in ſaver. of the Ro- 
e mAaos, it. 24. 7h 2¹ 
to the three twin Horgtii, ib. 3 3. 
- and their anfwer; ii. 3 ¼ 
to the army conceraing 
treachery of Fufetius, ii. 63. 
concerning, the fare fab a to the 
. Albam, it. 67 fi: - 
— of Icilius to Appius Claudius, in 
favor of his. winks 1 . 
1 | 


9 of M. Minucius to the 


* 4 w 
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—+ of L Junius Brutus 80 his Friends, 
l. 273+ +, 1 
to the people concerning the in- 
45. us. of a commonwealth, 
2 4131: 1 VF 377150 
N latinus. i li. 327. 
Junius Brutus, a plebeian, 
in for of A eee 
patricians, iii. 168. 
agamſt Marcius, ili. a 10, 20. 2 50. 
— of C. LeRoriug, a tribune of the 
people, againſt the cenſury ot Ab- 
pius, iv. 89. I 19 nn — 
— of T. Lartius, concerning the 
domeſtit and foreign ae. 
zii. $44) 3. 57. 
— of Lucretia to ber father and 
friends, dd. 2669999. 
— of C. Marclus, containing, his ad- 
vice for ſelling; the rn to the peo- 
ple at an exorbitant price, i order 
to quell their inſalence, di, 18g. 
to Tullus Attius ni. 184. 286. 
in the afſembly of the Velſti. iii. 
5 12 G. 115 I 
his x" Ws to Minucius,, zu. 326. 
to his mother, and the other Ro- 
man ladies, Ni. 354. 
— of Agri bre, Meneotas concerning 
the — of the people; | iii. 75+ 
t0 the 6% zii. 124. : 
te the demands of Brutus, the 
_ plebeiany hi, 133 


4 11 


le i in 

favor of the ſenate and C. Marcus, 

iii. 1 

tothe raibunes of the people, i iii. 

$4 207. Tr | 

to Marcius in the camps id 31 ＋ | 

— of C. Mueius (Setevols) to the 

ſenate, concerning birds n 

Podtſeta, in 384 © 
when brought before Porlova, i fi. 


J Q7 27 1 


— of -Namitor w Renivs, b. 190, 1. 
— of P. Numitorius to Ap. . 
ws 


472. 


dius, the decemvir, i » favor of bis 
niece Virginia, iv. 297, 8, 9. 
— of Aulus Poſtumiug, the dictator, 
to the ſoldiers before their ingage- 
ment with the Latines, iii. g. 


to Fong Latin "embaſlagors, ü. 


. primipilus 10 the conſils, and 
his comrades, iv. 18. 


— of T. Romilius, to L. Siccius, 
commander of the veteran- 9 
. 2134. 

the anſwer of Siccius, iv. 213 
16. ht 199, 

concerning the cm lation of 
laws ated * e tributes, 

iv. 226. | 

— of Romulus to his citizens con- 


ceming the inſtitution of a com- 


monwealth, i. 223. 
and their anſwer, 1. 227, 
to the Sabine virgins, concerning 
the ill behaviour of their na- 
tion, and his intent of for- 
giving it, in their er, i. 
286. 
— of Q. Servilius, the dictator, to 
the people, iii. 60. 
= of Sp. Servilius to the people, ow: 
cerning his own conduct, iv. 50: 
— of L. Siccius (Dentatus) in 1 
of the Agrarian law, iv. 197, 8. 
to Romilius, the conſul, iv. 213. 
our | 5 
= of Sicinnius Bellutus to = legates 
of the conſuls, iii. 69. 1 
to the people, concerning the zeal 
of the patricians in defending 
Marcius, iii. 204. 8 


— of Serv. Sulpicius to che legates | 


of the Latines, ii. 398. 

— of Ten to Servius "Os 
ll, 180. 100 

— of Tarquinius Priſcus to the em- 


119. 


baſſadors of che nene ii. 
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of ' Tarquitius Superbus to Serv. 


Tullius, in vindication of his 1 
to the government, ii. 211. 
4 anſwer of Tullius, ji. 214. 
— of young Tullia to Tarquinius for 


206. 

— of Servius Tullius to tlie: peo 
in favor of the 3 of 
Tarquinius, againit the Marci, ii, 
158; >. 

Tor alſerting his right to the go- 


0k. their Fenn TR 


vernment, againſt the Marcian 


faction, ii, 164. 


againſt Tarquinius, his lon in- 


law, ii. 210. 


| —of Valeria to the aſſembly of ma- 


. trons, iii. 343. 
to Veturia, the mother of Mar- 
cius, iii. 3 

—. of L. Valerius Potitus, inveigh- 
ing againſt Appius Claudius, iv. 
254. 


againſt the demands of che de- 


cemvirs, iv. 276. 


— of Manius Valerius to the people, 


for taking up arms againſt the 
enemy, iii. 60. 


to the people, concerning the in- 
juries done to him a the * 


nate, ili. 66. 
to the ſeceders, iii. 106. | 
to = ſenate, concerning their de- 
iv 
ed by the people, iii. 236. 

— of Marcus Valerius to the ſenate, 
concerning the abolition of debts, 
Ul. 412, 13. 

— of Veturia to the requeſt of Va- 
_, and the other ladies, iii. 

4 
mo her ſon Marcius, in favor of 


hy Roman people, iii. 3 53- 


— of Aulus Virginius,.; a tribune of 


the people, againſt Cæſo Quintius 
at 


i 


the patricians to be tri- 
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at his trial before chem, iv. 
139. 


1 a conſpiracy againſt 


ple, iv. 146. 

— of Path: ius Virginius concerning 
the method of quieting the com- 

motions at home, and abroad, ili. 

2 Marcius Volſcius, being a ca- 
lumnious ſpeech againſt the be- 
haviour of Cæſo Quintius, iv. 140. 

Spelt, Few, is taken for the moſt an- 
_ of grains by the Romans, i. i. 
268, 9. 

— is placed upon their religious ta- 
bles. 4. 264. ore g 

— ſacrifices were begun with ſpelt, 
j. 269. 

— 2 participation of ſpelt was a mar- 
riage ceremony, i. 269. 

Spbærus, the Lacedæmonian, victor 
at the Olympic games, ii. 82 
Spies are ſent under the quality of 

embaſſadors, iii. 25. 


— come under the appearance of 
ſpectators, iii. 49. 


9 one of the mouths of the Po, 


Spoil: "ka choiceſt of the ſpoils were 


brought into the city, the reſt were 


divided among the ſoldiers by cen- 
turies, iv. 177. 

— gifts and ornaments of a conquer- 
ed ci 
of the ſpoils, iii. 306. iv. 344. 

— the choiceſt of the ſpoils are con- 

ſecrated to the temples, iii. 307. 


- grven to the people by the laws, 
281. 
— * ſpoils are fold by the quæſtors, 
ili. 418. 
— an equal ſhare of the ſpoils is 
given to the Latin allies, in. 145. 
— the oſtentation of the . 
games, kl. 2834 i- 


ty are given to the temples out 
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— ſpoils ate diſplayed in funerals, i ili, 


— Her crifices and games are celebirited; 

and temples built with the tenths 
of the ſpoils, iii. 27. 

— the braveſt warriour is honored 
with the firſt fruits of che e 

, Hi, 143, 4+ 

See Booty. | | 

Springs of hot waters in Italy, i. 84. 

— ſprings of water dedicated to the 
ſun, 1. 126. 

— ſprings of the ſweeteſt waters riſe 
out of the earth ſpontaneouſly, i. 
126. 

Sprinkle the ſacrifice with clear water, 
n 
See Laftration. 

Staff; Brutus incloſes à golden rod 
within a wooden ſtaff, and offers! it 
to Apollo, it. 272. 


Standard bearers, their puniſhment, 


2 they loſt their ſtandards, iv. 


— ſtandards matched from their bear- 
ers, and thrown c the enemy, 
ui. 383. 

T. Statius, a tridune of the people, 
cites Sp. Servilius, a conſular per- 

ſon, to trial, iv. 54. 

Statey. See Jupiter 1 

Statues; the yy of Metellus in the 


eapitol,* i. 
— a brazen 2 is erected to No- 
139. 


vius, the augur, ii 


—.2 brazen ſtatue is erected to Cle 
— the ſpoils taken from the enemy 


lia, ii. 364. ; 
— the ſtatue of the wolf ſuckling the | 


twins, i 183. 


— an armed den ſtatue to Horz 
tius Cocles, ii. 351. 


2a ſmall ancient ſtarue of Eneas, 7 


2 


— a wooden ſtatue remains unburnt, 
: A; | hs 


— ſtatues remove themſelves of their 
own 


474 
Own. accord ra bit ald Hadeftalz. 


„ 
— the brazen ſtatues of Ceres were 
made out of the confiſcated fortunes 
of Sp. Caſſius, tile 44% 
+ the ſtatue of Fortuna Mulizbris 
ſpeaks twice, il. 3323 
Stepmother, an invidious name, i. 136. 
Stick; a ſoothſayer marks the graund 
with his ſlick, ii. 256. 
Hipends of the ſoldiers ariſing out, of 
the produce of the public lands, | iii. 
402. 
Storks, aN a name given to the 
* Tyrrhenians, i. 64. 
Wc of Ariſtodemus at Cumæ, 
* Ile 102, 8. 
— of Clan  (Gracchus) erg * 
Wy 
— a doub 


Marcus, li. 


— * the rnd af An 
142. 


— of Mucius (Scævola) i ii, 364. 
— of T. Quintivs, iv. 0. 
—of Rom 85 1, P = 
— of the 8 ines, Il. 379. i 
— of Tomy il. ih. 4 Wy. 
2 I wiius U. 113. 
arquiniu 8. n. 2 
e ng donius "| 


— f Farquiatus the facher. "and op, 


IN. D EX to the 


Suffetius. 


"Ra ta reduce the Gabini, .1i._ 


2 50, N . , 
— * Tullus Hoſtinus, u. f. 57. 

— of the Volſci, ii. 422. 
Streets; cke Tyrrhenian ſtreet, or 2 
cus Tuſcus, at Rome, ii, 367. 

— the jmpious Krget, ii. 226. 

— a ſtreet called the Carinæ, h 161. 

— Cryers call the peeple to their 
comitia ſtreet by *. N 229. 


nn 
Strumpet; Tupa, a name 8 ig 


b 490 o c niz 7 1 


Eis ſent with Sp. Poſtumius embaſ- 


A is made a decemvir, iv. 236. 


+ [eV 


err, hy pang. J 2 kibe, ii⸗ 
* 1 3 50 ight af cg. in 
whom vs d, 11. 21 
QUECAUTS 3 the. allies * the. Roman 
. Bop were qpliged to ſend, ſuc- 
caufs to the Romans in time of 
war, iv. 171. 
de Pametia, bead of the Yolſcian 
natien, ili. 46, 7. 
— is conquered by Tarquinius Su- 
N ii. 242, 3, 4. 
— is taken by uu iij. 46, 7. 
— the great value of the plunder 
f "i ace, iii. 111, 
— the baniſhed Sueſſani excite the 
Sabini to make war ppon Tarqui- 
nius, ii. 247. | 
Sugfale, its tuation, i. 36. 
See Fzfetius. 
Saters, their drets, ii. 43. 
2, . (Canerinus] conſul, iii. 
202. 
— is one of the : five embaſſadars ar 
ta Marcius, ii. 315. 
Serv. Sulpicius ( Camerinus) copful, ii i, 
IT great prudence he ſhewed i in 
2 the conſpirators, ii. 401. 
— a Kip: the death of his collegue, he 
continues in the conſulſhip alone 
to the time of its rpentie ii. 
404. 
— pech concerning the reception 
of the Latines again ite ü li. 
— Gond time bp iv. 10. 
E appointed, one of ; the — 
ſent ta the ſoceders, ii. 104. 


ſador into Greece, iv. 229. 


— When legate, commands, thohorſe, 
IV. 337. 18.1 8110 £19241 

Summer loilice,in June; iu. 47. 
Sun; the temple of the ſun, i- 842+ 
— ſprings 
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— ſprings of water dedicated to the 
fun, i. 126. 


Suna, its fituation, i i. 36. 

Suovetaurilia, ſacrifices ſo called, ii. 

1891. ii i een 1 

Superbus. See Targuiaius. 

Suppers ;, the firſt fruits of ſuppers 

are offered on the royal altars, ii. 

146 

-— an extemporary ſupper i is magni- 
ficently ſerved up by Numa's fa- 

miliar genius, i. 335. 

Supplications of the matrons in the 
| 3 che Capitoline hill, ili. 


* bien, children did not belong 8 


to thoſe, who ſuppoſed them, but 

to the mothers, who bore them; 

and were of the ſame condition 

with them, iv. 296. 

Sureties for a fine, iv. 143. 

:— a fine is exacted from the ſureties 
of a perſon, ib. 

Rr i. 136. 


Surname ſometimes more 2 than 


the name, iii. 184. en. 

— derived from misfortune, 2 349. 

— from manners, ii. 229. iii. 154. 

— from a conquered city, iii. 144. 

Surrenderers are obliged to furniſh 

. Servilius with cl Pprovifiotis — 
and Un, 40. 1 

— Marcius demands clothes, and pro- 
viſions by — month of ſurren- 
derers, iii. 

— money a en are demanded, 

ni. 310. iv. 33. 

— money and proviſions are demedd- 
ed, ili. 392. iv. 68. 

— money, proviſions, and clothes are 
demanded, iv. 1 

— Marcius takes particular care that 
. ſurrenderers ſhould not ſuffer the 
miſchiefs incident to war, iii. 311. 


— by every Ou Baud; itt, 
You. 3 
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— upon the burning victims, l. 37. 


— a military cuſtom of ſwearing upon 
a Tword held up, iv. 18. 


— upon Lucretia 8 dagger, i. 274. 


See Oath. 
Sylla, his ſeverity; and cruelty, i ii. 438. 


Hmpatbixing ; a ſym 1 look 


excites great compaſſion, iv. 63. 


' Syracuſe ; the Gamori, or landed men, 


of Syracuſe were ens by their 
clients, ii ili. 93. 


Ky 2 1 e. od ; 
TasLEs; laws were inſeribed upon 


oaken tables before the invention 

of brazen pillars, ii. 83; 4. 

— the wooden tables of ceremonies 
placed im the forum, ii. 83. 

— were removed from thence byT ar- 

- quinius Superbus, fi. 2332. 

Tanaquil, wife of Tarquinius Priſcus 
wad ſkilled i in the art of augury, ii. 

0 St ct 

— was a matron moſt {killed in in- 


Na i, 146. 1 47 2 


-- 


— whether ſhe buried oj ſon Nats 
" Tarquitius, ii. 209. | 
Tarpeia, her adventure, i i 293. 
104 death, i. 296. 


her ſepulchre ad anmuil ties; 


card rock, efferwards called the 
Capitoline kill, from Caput, a head 
- Fella found there, ii. 256, FI 

— the Tarpeian rock overloo the 
forum, and was the place from 

vhence the condemned perſons 
- were thrown down, iii. 411; 12. 

9. Tarpeius, conſul, iv. 220. 


Tarquinia, wife of Servius Tulliu 

- 'taken off by a asg and uric 

- tain death; ii. 227, 8. 28 
— was poiſoned by Tarquinius 5. 


perbus, ii. 285. 
Qa 4 Terz 
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Tarquinia, mother of L. Junius Bru- 
tus, il. 270. 

Tarquinii, their effects are given ta the 
public, u. 333. 


— endeavour to effect their return by 


force of arms, ii. 334, . 

— the baniſhed Tarquinii are driven 
out of Latium, iii. 34. 

ſome retire to Cumæ in Campania, 
and others to other places, iii. 35. 

Tarquinii, its ſituation, ii. 98. 

— the inhabitants of Tarquinii con- 
ſpire with the Veientes againſt the 
Romans, N. 202. = 

— intercede. for Tarquinius Saperbus, 
li. 316. 

— attempt to reſtore the baniſhed 

Tarquinii by force of arms, il. 

341 

Arun: Tees, nephew to Tarqui- 
nius, is made dictatox at Collatia; 
and from thence acquired to him- 
2 and his poſterity the f of 


Collatinus, ii. 10. 
— why * ius, ii 104 Ge 
— is made £ the Tyrrhenian 


forces in 0 84 ine bc wa. . I 75 
Aruns Tarquinius,. grandſon, of Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, and youngex hro- 

ther, of -Superbus, marries . the 

 youriger Tull, ii. 12095 
— k murder vrdered, by bis wife and bro- 


ther, ii. 209. 
— whether be was the ſon of Priſcus, 
and buried by Fred ib. 

Aruns Targuinius, ſon of Superbus 

leads out᷑ a colony to Circeii, it. #64. 

Aruns and T. Tarquinius, ſons of Su- 
bus, are ſent. to the orack at 
\lphi, and 1. 25 e as their 


cn 7 
Minn and robult of 


ae een frbus, f. 3355 6. 


the 1185 
— was killed. 


hd hag on a 
i. 336% 92 
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L. T arquinins, ſurnamed Priſcus, from 
what anceſtors deſcended, ii. 97. 
— changes his name from Lucumo, 

but retains his family name, from 
his country Tarquinii, ii. 101. 
— Lucomo i nn name, 


3 * bricgs cc to Ro- 
mulus, i. 290. 


— by what means Tarquinius obtain- 


_ ed the empire, ii. 97. 


— at what time he came 5 £0. Rome, 
ii. 1 


pl an — — bin cap from his 


head, and places it on again, ii. 
99- 

— he is made general of the horſe i in 
the Latin war, ii. 8 8. | 


— and in the Sabine war, ii. 89. 


— 1s appointed general of the horſe 
for the remarkable perſonal bravery 
he ſhewed in the war againſt the 
Veientes; and, among other ho- 
nors, is adautted to the number of 
patricians, and ſenators, ii. 91 

— for what qualifications he — 
the eſteem of the king, and the 
Whole commonwealch, n. 11. 


— is created king at nn it. 97. 


A his wars, u. 102. 
— bis triumphs; over; a Lariges, 


T'y rrhenians, and ne ii. 111. 
118. 126. 


— begins to build a t to has 
piter, Juno, and. Mimezva, id. 256. 

— wil not make uſe of the: * K | 
ments worne by;the kings, unleſs 
by the approbation of * 
and people, ii. 121. 

— bis tranſactions. in the . common- 
wealth, ii. 127. 

— . diſſuaded dy Navius, che augur, 
daa rramabiig: 1080 number of 

— is afſaflinaced, by we forg of ant 
cus Marcius, ii. 140, 3. 


YY 


— his 


INDEX to 
2 his funeral and monument, 11. 


4 

— how long he reigned, + 143- 

— whom he matried, and at what 
- age, fi. 154. 

— whether he bad more wiyes than 
Taraquil, Ii. 1 

— whether he 11 any children, 3 il. 


15 
2. 225 quinius Superbus, whether he 
* the ſon of Tarquinius Priſcus, 


Il. 153. _ 
Eder f Tull, f. i 


n 
20 

— poiſons. her, and marries her 
younger ſiſter, ii. 209. 

— at what time, and by what means 
he acquired the government, il. 


2 
th he was ſurnamed Superbüs, 
il. 229. 

— in what manner he governed, ii, 
230. 3 
* — what Wegen he obtained the 

"principality 0 Latin nation, 

— 249. 

— gains the alliance of the neigh- 
bouring nations, and inſtitutes the 
Latin feſtivals, ii. 241. 

— his wars, ib. 

— his tranſactions at home, ii. 

” a: 

1 what omens he was e foretold the 


_ 4 = 


Ii. 2853. 

— is driven both out of the city, 10 
camp, it. 295, 6. : 

— is condemned, with his children 

and relations, to perpetual baniſh- 
ment, ii. 293. 

— at what time he was expelled, ii. 
156. 

— in his banifbedene he attempts va- 
rious means to effect his return, ii. 
W 


— abdicates the conſulſhip, and re- 
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— endeavours th interespt the ho- 
ſtages and gonſyls, whe .werp te- 
turning to the Camp of the yr- 

. rhenians, ii. 362, ;. 

— is renounced by Forks, | wy 95 5 
— excites che Latines againſt. the Ro- 
mans, ii. 391. 408. "Fe 
—- railes private commations,jn the 

city, ii. 396. 

— whether, in the laſt battle with the 

| Romans at the lake Regillus, he 
. fought on horſeback, iii. 17 

— how long he rejgped, 10 4787 ii. 
296. 1 152 

— being deſtitute, and worne our, ke 
retires, de jo ban intq . 

anja, Ies nament At u- 
To, and is bug by, Aſt o- 


n W., 257 8 
L. Targuinius Mane, whether, he 


was the ſon of Egerius, ii. 2 


cv niet from the ca he finds 
his Rift ly in great . Ar Of, 1 ü. 
270, 


— is choſen conſul with Fran I. 


282. 

tires to Lavinium, ii. 332. 

— eſpouſes the cauſe of his country 

though in baniſhment, iii. 360. 

M. and P, Targuinius, of Laurentum, 

Py perſons in a . 
ing ſtung with remorſe, are 

prompted to betray the deſign, ii. 


— . rewards were given to theſe 
brothers, ui. 402, 3, 

Sex. Tarquinius, ſon of Su perbus, 
communicates to his father an art- 
ful contrivance to reduce the Ga- 
bini, hy 280 

— is mad «King of Gabi by his fa- 

ther, ii. 25 

ii; 266, 7. 


— raviſhes 65 i, 
— Whfle in baniſhment, he car- 


ries on a war againſt the Romans 
Qqq?2 in 


2 
A . * 
. 
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in behalf of his father, ii. 348. 
52. 
—5 made general dy the Sabines 
inſt the Romans, ii. 373. 

— fends fuccours to the beſieged Fi- 
denates, ii. 404. 

— raifes the ſiege of Signia, ii. 405. 

— is appointed general of the Latin 
forces, with Octavius Mamilius, 
againſt the Romans, ii. 409. 

— contrives an expedition with Ma- 
milius againſt the city, ii. 4.36. 

— commands the left wing of the La- 

tin army, iii. 8. 

— is killed, iii. 19, 20. 

T. Targuinius, ſon of 8 leads 
out a colony to Signia, ii. 264. 

— commands the center of the Latin 
army, iii. 8. 

— is carried out of the battle wound- 
ed, iii. 17. | 

I. 7 arguitius, general of the horſe un- 
der the dictator T. n Cin- 
cinnatus, iv. 176. 

7. Tatius, king of Cos. is made 

general by the Sabines againſt the 

Romans, i. 289. 

— after a peace is concluded he ſet- 
tles at Rome, 1. 305. 12. 

— rcigns jointly with, Romulus at 
Rome, 4. 304. 

— in hat part of the city, he buile, 

zz 

— = temples, and altars he eredted, 
4 

x death, tomb, and anoyal feli 
vals, i. 314. as 4 

Toxes ought io be "Riſed according to 
the value of poſſeſſions, ii. 161. 

— che poor were exempt. ſrom taxes, 
8 

— Tarquinius aboliſhes the taxes, 

that were paid according to the 
RE ü. 231. 

— the taxes, pay able according to the 
-_ Cenſus, are 1 reſtored, Il, 344. 


* 8 4 » * 5 
23 * . 
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— are remitted to the poor in war, 

. 347. 

— are reſtored to the citizens out of 
a great booty, ii. 384. 

Teleg onus, fon of Ci irce by Uri, i, lt, 


THlephis, far father of T yrrbenus, 3 i. 62, 
Tellenæ, its ſituation, ii, 86. 


Telleni, a people of Latium, ii. 409. 


— after the taking of their town, 
are removed to Rome by Ancus 
Marcius, it. 86. 
— ſettle upon mount Aventine, ii ii. 93. 
Tellas; the temple of Tellus, iii. 414. 
Temperance recommended by Romu- 
Jus, 1. 256. 
Temple; a triple temple, ü. 261. 


— a temple common to the Koons, 
and their allies, ii. 240. - 


„ LETT 


Ti. 144. 


— ate and their appurtenances 
are ſpared at the ang of cities, ii. 
62. 


Tenths of He produce i is yowed to the 


gods, i. 55. 
— the Peialg ſend cenths to Pelphi, 
1. 


44. 

— the tenths of the booty are paid by 
Herculcs, i. 98. 

>> the temple. of the Capitoline Ju- 
piter is built with the tenths of tl. 
ſpoils, ii. 43-1, 

C. Terentius, i a tribune” of the people, 

is the firſt, who attempted to intro- 
duce laws into the commonwealth, 

Is | > 132. 

Terentius ( Varro) what he bas written 
concerning the priefitiood, inſti- 
tuted by Romulus, i. 260. 

— what he has ſaid concerning the 
names of the curiæ, i. 306. 

— his opinion concerning the Sibyl- 
line books, li. 264. 

— his opinion chncerning, the cities 
of the Aborigines, l. 35. 

Teriminalia, 
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Ti TRI, the feſtival of boundaries, 
1 3 2. 

Terminus will not be removed, ii 
I 34» 5. 

Teftrina, its ſituation, i. 310. 

7: eucris, the ſame which is now called 

- Troas, a country of Phrygia, i. 
. 

Teucrus, king of Troy, yields his 
lands in Troas to Dardanus, i. 
141. 

Teutamides, ſon of Amyntor, i. 63. 

© expreſſed by A, 1. 132. 

Thargelion,. the name of a month, i. 
143. 

Thaumaſius, a mountain ſo called, i. 

139. 

Theagenides, annual archon at Athens, 

iv. 101, 

Thebans deprive the Lacedzmonians 
of their empire, i. 8. 

— jealous of their nobility and pri- 

vileges, i. 254- 

— are themſelves deprived of their 

1 
empire, and liberty, i. 254. 

Themis, and Nemeſis, i. 363. 

— by the Latines called Carmentis, 
1. 69, 

Thimiftoctes,. archon at Athens, iii. 
525 3. 

7 beology, the Roman preferred to that 
of the Greeks, 1. 259. 

T hericles, archon at Athens, ii. 229. 

7. heſſalt, the Tees a of the Theſlali, 

" 2. 238. 

Theſſalonica, the building of it, i. 
112. 

Theſſaly, formerly called Hemois. 
i. 41. 

8 5 their puniſhment, i. 323. ii. 


T 5e bela, the Mileſian, ſtrikes off 
the talleſt ears of corn, i. 252. 
Three crops; lands bearing three 
: crops,” i. 82. | 
Three twins, two ſets of them, ii. 29. 


L the foun 
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Throne of ivory, ii. 120. 36868. 

Wunder; terri le chunder deters the” 
attack of a camp, iv. 100, 1. 

— an imitation o thunder fatal, i. 
I 69%.::;; 1 5 

v4 bus, Thuſd, Tutti. See E. gerbe: | 
mans. _ 

Ti ber, its ſource, and way i. 24. 

— its breadth, depth, courſe, and 
bridge, iv. 123 


— the confluence of the Tiber, and 
the Anio, ii. 112. 


— the Tiber runs near Fidenæ, i. 


320. 

_ > T2 there in eddies and windings, 
11. 60. 

— how large ſhips of burden it car- 


ried, and how far it * navigable, 
li. 94, 5. 

— it Hel Ye its name from Tibe- 
rinus, who had been drowned i in- 

it, i. 158, 

— its ancient name was Albula,. . 
Te thrown. into the Tiber, i. 


T; 3 king of Alba, drowned. 
in the Albula, which afterwards. 


Changed its name, to that of the 
Tiber, 1 1. 158, 


Tibur, is waſhed by the Anio, il li. 369. 

T iburtini,. a people of Latium, ii. 409. 

rs of the Tiburtini, i. 39. 

Times, an hiſtorian of Sicily, not. 
_ altogether faithful, i. 15. 

— his account of the figure, and ap- 
_ pearance of the penates, 1. 131. 

— his opinion concerning the time 

when Rome was built, 1. 168, 9. 

Time; the exact computation of time: 
is often neglected by the Nom: 

writers, iii. 132 ; 

Dora, its ſituation, i, 37. 

Tificrates, of Croton, Victor at the. 
Olympic games, il. 439, ili, 53. 75. 


Sex, Titus, a iribune of 'the Eke 


iv. 124. 


2 


"To ga, 
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Toga, a wes n ti. 120. 
Man 


Tolermenſes, a people of Latium, u. 


409. 

Tolerini taken by Marcius, iii, 306, 7. 
Torebi, a people of Mæonia, fo called 
from orcbus, ſon of Atys, 1. 

63. | 
/ Tortoiſes, or towers, to fill vp ditches, 
iv. 12 
Torture; confefſion expreſſed by or- 
ture, ii. 143. 


Torymbas, a Thefſalian, victor at the 


Olympic games, iv. 130. 
Trabea, the name of a robe, TyCurves 
vga; GowirowraguPoi, iii. 22. 
hae kind of a robe, ib. 
Trades; ; foreigners exerciſed the ſe- 
dentary and mechanic trades, i. 
275. iv. 18. 
Trartors, their puniſhment, ii. 71. 
Tregchery, a moſt unpardonable crime 
among the Romans, iii. 415. 
— the punffhment of a treacherous 
general, ii. 71. 


Treaſury ; the public treaſury, iii. 403. 
— Part of the 5 — was brought in- 


to the treafury, and part adqudged 


to the ſoldiers, iv. 171. 


— the booty is fold by the quæſtors, 
and the produce brought into the 
treaſury, iii. 251. 


money is brought into the treaſury 


of Juno Lucina, for every one who 
is born, 11. 174. 


— money is brought into the treaſury 


of Venus Libitina, for every one 


who dies, ii. 174. 


Treaties, and compacts i in what man- 


ner ratified, 1. 136, 

— the infringers of treaties were held 
abominable, iti. 214. 

— a treaty between the Greeks and 
_ fugitive Trojans, i. 105. 


— between the an ſtran and 
Latinus, i. 95 . 
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— between the Sabines, and the Ro- 
mans, i. 304. 

— the form of a treaty renewed with 
the Latines, iii. 144, | 

— articles of a treaty inſcribed on a 
' ſhield, nr | 

— a treaty * on Pilar, ii. 
240. 

— a treaty cut on a pillar, erected i in 
the temple of Diana, ii. 200. 

— infringers of a treaty delivered up 
to the party injured, i. 3 mne 

Trebula, its ſmtuation, 1. 36. _ 

7 8 an accuſed perſon, upon giv- 

bail, was diſcharged till the day 
„ 

— the aw forbids to put a citizen to 
death without trial, ii. 46. 

— _ crimes were tried by the 

ople, ii. 4 | 

3 a cited to a trial be- 
fore the people, for having neg- 
lected to put the decrees into exe- 
cution concerning the Agrarian 
law, iv. 70. 

— the law concerning the popular 
trials, which had been py in 
by Valerius, is explained by Ap- 
Pius, iii. 229. 

Triarii, what ſort of ſoldiers, and 
when uſed, ii. 337. Til. 424. 

— are left to guard the camp, ib. 

Tribes, S xa Hu. were the 
greater diviſions of the city, namely, 
the third, i. 23 

— were each divided © into ten curiz, 
ib. 

— Tarquinius is forbidden to encreaſe 
the number of the tribes, ii. 137. 
— Tullius conſtitutes four local, in- 
ſtead of four natidnal tribes at 
Rome, ii. 169. 

— Tullius made ſix and twenty raltic, 
tribes, and four city tribes, 11. 171. 

— two and twenty tribes, iii. 254. 

— the tribes give their votes con- 

cerning 


INDEX to 


cerning thoſe things, that were re- 
ferred to the people, iv. 2733. 

— the peo 
tribes, for the firſt time, to give 
their votes at the trial of Coriola- 
nus, iii. 243, 4 

— ballot boxes for voting were placed 
in every tribe, iv. 363. 

— a third urn for the Romans, ib. 

— Suburrana, the name of a tribe, 
ii. 1 

— the commanders of each oy, it. 
170. 

Tribunal of the generals, iii, 35 3. 

— the conſul decides all controverſies 
from his tribunal, iv. 1653. 

— the tribunal of Romulus, i. 277. 

— a tribunal in the forum, iv. 207. 

— Marcius orders his chair to be 
brought down from the enbunal, 
and placed on the ground at the ap- 
proach of his mother, iii. 353. 

Tribunes, who were the firſt ive 
tribunes, 111. 134. 


Were heads, or maſters of the tribes, 
i. 2 

— hen tribunes of the celeres, and 
their functions, i. 247. 340. 

— twenty tribunes of the ſoldiers are 
at the head of the {cceders on mount 
Aventine, iv. 320. 

— conſular tribunes appointed i in the 
room of conſuls, iv. 373. 

— the conſular tribunes abdicate, ib. 

— the perſons of the tribunes of the 
people were held ſacred, and in- 
violable by law, fil. 136, . 

— a law faibidding a Dicks to in- 

terpoſe, or to interrupt a tibune, 
while he was ſpeaking. to the pro 
ple, iii. 179. 

— none, but a tribune, could oppoſe 
a tribune, iv. 190. 

— D alone could e- 
| pole che orders of the! —_—C 


iv. 252, 


0 „ * 


— 


were aſſembled in their 
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— cculd oppoſe the conſuls, iv. 365. 
— could not paſs a night without the 
Walls, unleſs in the Latin feſtivals, 
iii. 428. — 


"==" no authority without the city, 

* expoſtulate with the ſenate, con- 
cerning the dearneſs of proviſions, 
and their having ſent out colo- 
nies into peſtilential paces, ili. 
173, 4. 

— claim a right over che aſſemblies 
of the people, iii. 176. 
— claim to themſelves, whatever uſed 
to be Judged, or determined by the 

people, ib 

— expoſtulate with the conſuls, wt, 

4 

— are called into the ſenate, ili. 
190. 

— having been called into the ſenate 
by the conſuls, they greatly inveigh 
againſt Marcius, iii. 191. 

— are hindered by the patrielans from 
arreſting Marcius, iii. 191, 2. 

— heavily accuſe the patricians be- 

fore the people, in. 1992. 

— are reproved dy a conſul, iii. 196, 


7. | 
demand of the ſenate that the con- 
ſuls might go fo the aſſembly of the 
people, and give an een f their 
conduct, iv. 194. 5 
— are admitted into the n 20 
the great diſad vantage of the com- 
 monwealth, actonmng to Apprus, 
11. 244. 91.790 880 PET. 
— acquire to thanktees the power of 
. mpeaching * the petricians, 
lit. 2444. Is 
— hold the ANY inſtead of 
; "the centuriata, at the trial of Mar- 
Cius, . 244 191 v9 5511 
— begin to cite any of the cietrens to 
A atrial before the people, iii. 256; 7. 
== together with the ſenate, they op- 


pole 
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poſe Caſſius in the Agratian- law, 
Iii. 397, 8. 

— are accuſed of treachery by the 
poorer ſort, iii. 427. 

— while they endeavoured to hin- 

der the levying of forces, they are 
prevented by the conſuls, iii. 

428. 

— hinder the comitia by virtue of 

their power, iii. 434. 

— excite the people againſt the pa- 

tticians, on account of the dear- 
neſs of proviſions, iv. 48. 

— call the conſuls to a trial . 

the people, for their ill ſucceſs in 
their conſulſhip, iv. 52, 4. 

— Aulus Virginius, and his collegues 
continue another year in their ma- 
' _ V. 143. | 

— order a conſul to priſon, iv. 97. 

— diſpute with a conſul, iv. 88. 

— again preſs the Agrarian law, i iv. 

2. 

——— the introduRion of Jaws, f iv. 
1 X 

— — admitted into * 9 to 
conſult for the ſafety of the com- 
monwealth, iv. 134. 

— drive Cæſo Quintius, ſon of Cin- 


. Ccinnatus, out of the city upon a 


. falſe accuſation, iv. 143. 
— gain nothing by his expulſion 
ib. 


— — an imp ſtore, concerning 
a conſpiracy, aving feigned 
letters — 2 to them, 1 iv. . 
— demand a power to inquire. into 
| that conſpiracy, iv. 148. 
—— continue for the third year in their 
magiſtracy, iv. 166. $ 
— for the fourth year, iv. 177. 
— in the fifth year of their magiſtracy, 
they hinder the levies - from being 
made, till a decree of the ſenate 


_ ſhould paſs, — the me 
zv. 180. | OS 


2 


{ 


_ 
* 


end to the conſuls alone, iv. 188, 


the T E XT. 
— attempt even to aſſemble” the ſe- 
nate, though that power 'belong- 


. reſolved to act in ooncert, iv. 
1 
— At che interdelho of che wok atis 
cient ſenators, they remit the pu- 
niſhment'of a lictor, ib. 
— L. Icilius, and his collegues, con- 
tinue tribunes for the ſecond time, 
iv. 192. 


— again raiſe inteſtine commotions. 
ib. 


— ſtir up che people againſt the ſe- 


nate, iv. 194. 
— complain of the conſuls before the 
. fenare, ib. 
— by what contrivance they were 
: hindered from bringing in the 
- Agrarian law, iv. 208. 
— again are hindered, iv. 211. 
— four tribunes die of the plague, i iv. 
231. 
1 to a decree of the une 
© they demand of the conſuls ſome 
perſons to compile the laws, iv. 
8 
— * abrogated by the inſtitution of 
the decemvirs, iv. 235; 6. 
— again excite the people againſt the 
patricians, iv. 340. | 
— accuſe the decemvirs before the 
people, iv. 341. | 
— bring in a law concerning 
- Tight of the conſulſhip, iv. 364. 
— being driven out of the city, they 
-” retire to Cxſar in Gallia, and by 
his means are reſtored to their 
power, iii. 428, 
— all endeavours ſhould de uſed chat 
the tribunes ſhould be Nerd men, 


il. 259. 
— Appius very artfully adviſes w 


ſow diſſenſion men ne tribu * 
iv. 43. *. 2 „ 


— cin. 


the 


8 


INDEX to 
Cincinnatus affirms that the num- | 
ber of tribunes may be doubled, 


without any dettiment to the com- 
„ monwealch, iv. 186. 


bu 


Appius adviſes the conſuls to gain 


ſome of the tribunes, iv. 3. 

A they are accordingly . doubled, iv. 
188. 

— the beldneſs 'of the tems, | is 
4 — by Appius, iii. 227. 


— [the tribunes accule Appius in an 
_aſembh of the people, iv. 99. 


ten tribunes created on mount 
get iv; 328. 

'=— thoſe, who were formerly called 
the miniſters) collages # 1 Judges 


«% * ' . 


upon as done r. the tribunes them- 
ſelves, iii. 202. 


— the tribuneſhip was, eme ho- 
ly, iii. 430, 1. 
— not raſhly to be conferred. on any 
perſon, 11k. 259. 


—is greatly cenſured. by Ap. Clau- 


dius, iv. 81, 3. 


— is defended; by Laftorius againſt | 


Ap. Claudius, iv. 84, 6. 

— the ſacred law concerning ibe right 
of the tribunitian power, iii. 136. 
iv. 191. 

— a law to puniſh. thoſe with death 
or baniſhment, who inſulted, | the 
tribunes, iv. 196. 

— the mildeſt et for vio- 

lating the tribunitian power, iv. 2 10. 

— Sylla reduces the tribunitian power 

within very narrow limits, ii. 438. 

— ten tribunes are granted to, the 
. people by the ſenate, iv. FF 

— originally five, iii. 132, 5. 

Tributa. See Comitia, Tribe. 

7 noe the payment of a tribute is 

e by Servius Tullius ac- 
Ok, 


Sa triumph is refu 


the TE XN 48g 


dording to the value of mae 


ii. 161, 181. 


 Tricoſtus., Sce Virginivs,. 111 4 EL 


T ricrinenſe, a people of Latium, i il. 


409. — 
7 rigemina, hs name _ a gate, i. 89. 


Trigon, an Arcadian inſtrument of 
muſic, i. 78. 


Trinacria, the name of an iſland, from 
is triangular forms afterwards cal- 


led Sicania, and laſtlySicilia,i. 51. 
Triopian Apollo, his temple, ii. 198. 
Tripod inſcribed with ancient cha- 

racters, i. 43. 

Triptolemus learns eee from 

Ceres, i. 31, 2. 


20 Triumph, DgapCor, eres 36 160 · 


rale Ppoęoe wopTyy i. 283. 

.— two forts. of triumphs, and the 

difference between them, ii. 384. 

— in what manner the greater tri- 

umph was performed, and in what 
manner the leſſer, iii, 391. 
— the general of the enemy (Gracchus 
Clcelius) and other men of diſ- 
tin ae are led in chains i in the tri- 
um Cincinnatus, iv. 178. 

— th — ra triumph of _—_ 
Cecilius, called Metellus, i i. 344. 
= ſatyric, and jocoſe dances, per- 

in a triumph, iii. 274. 

— Vows, and part of the ſpoils are 
paid to Capitoline ] upiter in a tri- 
umph, iu. 48. 

2 N an account of the 

s conduct was given, iii. 395. 
— the triumphs of Romulus, i. 283. 
:238,:28 56:5. 

— a kingly triumph is decreed by the 

. ſenate. to Valerius Poplicola, the 

. ., conſul, after his conquering the 
Tyrrhenians, ii. 555 7 


victory, iv. 51. 
— lctors crowned in a triumph, iii. 48. 
— triumph is declined by M. Fa- 
R rr bius, 


ned after a fatal 


—_ 


—— —— — — — n 
* 


bius, after the loſs of his brother, 
and his collegue, iv. 24. 

= a triumph is performed by ſome, 
even in omeſtic grief, ii. 46. 

— is ambitiouſly demanded by Caf 


ſius, in. 3094. 
— is refuſed to Emilius, on account 
of his 1.8225 in making a peace, 


iv. 


— Servitins triumphs without the 
confent of the ſenate, iii. 48. 

— granted by the people to L. Va- 
lerius Potitus, and M. Horatius 
Barbatus, iv. 346. 

== the triumphs of the modern Ro- 
mans, i. 285. 

— the decorations of a triumph, 8 . 
I21, 2. 

- in what the ovation differed from 
the greater triumph, ii. 385. iii. 

. 

— what were the ornaments of the 

perſon, who triumphed m the 

ovarion, ib. 


— the ovation wis a trrumph boot, 


F. 385. 

Wins ap 
lands conquered from the Kentiares, 
-iv. 108. 


Tyos, ſon of Erichthonius, and on. 


lirhoe, i. 142. 

Trey, in what manner taken dy the 
Greeks, i. 102. 

— Troy in Italy, i. * 0 

— Troy, when taken, was preſerved 
by Hneas from utter deſtruction, 
1. 125, 6. 

— the Trojans, a nation truly Gieek, 
i. 139. 


[ER Troy was taken at the end of the 


ſpritrg, Rvehteen days before the 
ſummer ſolſtice, i. 143. 


Minerva the tutrlary goddeſs 'of 


Troy, iii. 103. 


Tubero, un hittorian, i. 187. 
Tubertus Titus is appointed one of the 


1 
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deputies ſent to the ſeceders, in. 
104. 

Tucia, the veſtal, being falſely accuſed 
of incontinenee, eſcapes her pu- 
niſhment by performing a 8 
digy, 1. 350. 

Tullia, the youngeſt davghterof Serv. 
T ullius, li. 205. 


— marries Aruns Tarquinius, ib. 


 — ſends for. Lucius Tarquinivs, and 


pointed to divide the 


| communicates her defign o him, 
n. 206. 

— murders her huſband Aruns, and 
marries Lucius, ii. 209, 10. 

— orders her chariot to be driven 

over her father's' body, ii. 225. 

Servins Tullius, in the Sabine war is 

appointed general of the Latin 


auxiliaries by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
ii. 126. 


— ſucceeds Tarquinius Priſcus, ii. 
I 


_ an account of his family and birth, 


ii. 145. 


— his memorable actions, ji. 147. 


— receives the rewards of bravery, 
ib. 


— is made a patrician, ii. 149. 
— marries one of the daughters bf 


Tarquinius, ib. 

— the methods, by which he eſtabllh- 
ed himſelf in the government, ii. 
162, 3. 

— is choſen king by the curiæ, n. 
1767 — 226. 

— his civil inſtitutions, ii. 167. 

— choſe the Eſquiline Kill for his ha- 
bitation, ii. 168. 

— by what means he diſcovered the 
number of men, women, and chil- 
dren in the city, ii. 174. 

— in what manner he divided the 
city, ji. 175. 

— dumtniheb the Wyirponer; l. 195. 

— his military actions, ii. 201. 


is treacherouſfy ſlain by Tarqui- 


nius, 


IND E K to the 


näus, his ſon-in-law, and by his 
own daughter, 11. 204—22 5. 
— his burial; ii. 227. 
Tullus. See Mttins, and ihne. 
Tullus Tyrannus, a Sabine, i. 305. 
Turnus. See Herdonius. 
Turnus joins the Rutuli, and makes 
war upon n i. 145. 
— is ſlain, ib. - 
Tuſculuni, a peeple of Ladum, ii. 
409. 
Twins; two ſiſters bring forth each 
three twin ſons, ii. 29. 
— the combat between them, ii. 36. 


Tyranny is eſtabliſhed on the promiſe 


of a popular government, tt. 162. 

— Caſſius accuſed of aiming at ty- 
ranny, iii. 408. | 

— Tarquinius expelled for his * 
ranny, ii. 295, 6 ; 

Tyrrhenia abou hds in vineyards, i. 
N 

— moſt ſtrong both by ſea and land, 
iii. 114. 

— diſtrict of Tyrrhenia, or tw-elve 
cities, ib. | 

— the moſt grand cities of Tyrrhe- 
nia were Veii, and Tarquinii, iii. 
112. 

Tyrrhenians, moſt ſumptuous and de- 
licate both at home and in the field, 
iv. 33. 

romiſe to aid the Latines againſt 
the Romans, ii. 107. 

— aſſiſt the Sabines againſt the Ro- 
mans, ii. 112. 

— are conquered by Tarquinius 
Priſcus, ii. 113. 

— are ſubducd by Servius Tullius, 
ii. 202, 3. 

— are beaten at Aricia, arid treated 
moſt humancly by the Romans, ii. 


307- 
— refuſe to aſſiſt either the Latines, 
or the Romans in the Latin war, 
IL 411. 
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— order ſuccours in their public co- 
mitia to be ſent to the Veientes 
againſt the Romans, iv. 2. | 

— abandon their camp, iv. 3. 

— accuſe the Veientes for king « 
peace with the Romans, iv. 235. 

— make themſelves maſters of fort 

» Cremera, iv. 41. 

— ſeize the Janiculum, iv. 46. 

— abandon the Janiculum after a de- 
feat, and retire to Veii, iv. 31. 


what enſigus of royalty the Tyr- 


rhenian kings made uſe of, ii. 120. 

— Veit was the frontier town of the 
Tears, ard, Rome, iv. 
315 

— being beaten ont of the Jonian 
gulph by the Gauls, they invade 
Cumæ, iii. 154, 5. 

— are received into the city, i. 206. 


— the Tyrrhenian, fereet Vicus Ti cus 


at Rome, ii. 367. | 

— the Tyrrhenians and Pelifgy\ are 

thought by ſome to be the ame 
le, i. 88. 

Peg are called T yrrhe- 
nians by Myrſilus, the Leſbian i. 

| x 6: 

-* what time, and i in len losün 
the Pelaſgi began to be called Tyr- 
rhenians, i. 63. | 

— they were not one and the ſame 

nation, i. 64. 67. 

— from whence the Tyrrhenians « de- 
rived their name, i. 60. 67. 
— by the Greeks, the Latini, Um- 
bri, Auſones, and other people of 
Italy were called Tyrrhenians, i. 65. 

— by the Romans they were called 
Tuſci, Thyſcoi, and Etruſci; in 
their own language Razenui, i. 
67, 8. 

— the Tyrrhenian augurs were the 
moſt ſkilled in meteors, iv. 10. 

— the Tyrrhenian bay, formerly 
called the Auſonian gulph, i. 31. 


Rrr 2 Hyrrbenus, 
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nn ſon of Atys, 3 i. 60. * 


17 
9 — , n 1 


V. or E he Zolic 8 was 
formerly placed before words be- 
ginning with a vowel, 1. 46: 


— his opinion concerning a war W 


* is hindered by Appius 
om giving his opinion, iv. 254. 


the Sabines and Volſci, which | had 
been. propoſed by the decervirs, 


iv. 276 


Valeria, ſiſter to Poplicola, gives good var FE with Horatius in the ſes 


advice to the ladies, and to the 

whole commonwealth, during the 
. danger of the fiege under Marcius, 
Ill. 343, 4. 

— her ſpeech to Veturia, wotber of 
M,/arcius, iii. 344. 

— is appointed prieſteſs of Fortuna 
Muliebris, iii. 370. 

Valerian family always at the head of 

the plebeian party, iv. 377. 

— magiſtrates of the Valerian family 
were moſt Os to the people, 

iii. 60. 

— the ſepulchral monument of + the 
Valerian family, ii. 388. 

— Appius aſſerts that the Valerii were 
always flatterers of the people, and 
authors of deſtructive laws, iii. 
65. 

Valerian law granted: an appeal to 4he 
people, il. 424. ii. 210, 11. 

— to. branches of it, ii. 344. 


— is examined by Claudius, iii. 229. 
L is weakened by the power of the 


_ diftatorfhip, iii. 87. 0 

L. Valerius, — Sug Poplicola, 
-- duxing his en accuſes 
Spurius Caſſius of. aiming at Aen. 
ny, ii. 408. 

— is made — ili. 426. 

— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 92. 

— endeavours to apply a remedy. 
againſt the diſpleaſure of the peo- 
ple, who were incenſed againſt him 
on account of Caſſius, iv. 92. 

— carries on the wWar againſt the 
Aqui, iv. 100. 

— ſubdues them, iv. 101. 

4 Viren Potitus, eden of Po- 


. — \ = * . þ On 
oy 


nate an abolition of the decem- 
virate, iv. 281, 2. 
— is head of the conſtitutional par- 
ty with Marcus Horatius, iv. 2 
— with Horatius, he oppoſes Ap= 


pius, iv. 310. 

— is N conſul with Horatius, 
iv 339 

— leads our an,aroy vlt he . | 
qui, and Volſci, 1.442. . 

— 1s denied a triumph over chem i iv. 

344. 

— however ge triu mphs with "his; col- 
legue Horatius, without the con 
ſent of the ſenate, iv. 346. 

— his opinion concerning the de, 
mands of the tribunes, iv. 371. 
L. Valerius Potitus, and T. Manlius 
Capitolinus, conſuls, i. 173. 
Manius Valerius, brother. o Popli- 


ce i appointed dictator, ii. 59. 


— exhorts the people to ſbare i in an 
expedition, iii. 0. 

„ over che Sabines, iii, 

5 

— ſends a colony into the countries 
taken from the Volſci, ib. 

— is put off with evaſivę promiſes. by 

the ſenate, ih. 

— complains to che people of che in- 
A 86. tres a him by the ſenate, 
111. 6 

—- his;opinjon- concerning che return 

| of the people, iii. 86. 

— is appointed one of the deputies 
ſent to the ſeceders, iii. 104. 


— his ſpeech to the ſegeders,, * 
106. 


4418 


* 
— ' 


FEE we "NY 


as 9 


— is Gee lay the dem of 
the peo ar by eng 4 
— 98 the 15 of Marcius, what 
advice he gave to the ſenate, and 
to Marcius | imſelf, iii. 233. 
«=» his ſpeech gd the ſenate concern- 
ing lyering a patrician to 
be tried 97 the people, Hi. . 
Marcus Vabrige, brother. of Popli- 
cola, is made one of the Roman 
generals, ii. 348. 
— is wounded, and carried out of the 
battle, ib. 
— is made bolt with P. Poſtu- 
mius, ii. 368. 
=— triumphs with P. Poſtumaius des 
the Sabines, and is honored with a 
- magnificent houſe by the ſenate, ii; 
2. 
ai% ſent as legate to the Latin cities, 
and demands ſatisfaction concern- 
ing wer ii. 390. 
— replies in behalf of the Romans, 
ii. 392. 
— is 29 legate, and ſucceeds Zbu- 
. tus, who-had been Wounded, LE: 8. 
— is killed himſelf, ib. 
Marcus Valerius, ſon of P oplicola, per- 
ſuades an abolition. of Eben i ü. 413. 
— his opinion concerning the ſedition 
of the poorer fort, ili. 37. 
Marcus Valerius, conſul, iv. 188. 
Publius Valerius Poplicola, of Sabine 
extraction, is one of 2 aſſertors of 
Roman liberty, ii. 2 


conſpiracy, ii. 322. 
— Brutus appoints him for his col- 
| gies) in 8 room of Collatinus, 

332. 2 
— rm hs over the Tyrrhenians 

ii. 3 
— 2 * his collegue Brutus, ii IL. 3 i299 
— by what means he remov e 

. ſuſpicion of his aiming ap 1 
| eighty, li. 343. 


7 101. 
- 


bf 
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— apprehends the dcoomiplices of a 
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— removes 41 6 


' gns of 
d rabbi ae ſt 


ſhip, Uu. 344 
— from whence þ hea eee 


of Poplicola, ii 
— is ſecond time, 29 ib. 0 
— is third time conſul, ii. 346. 
— ſends his daughter a hoſtag 

the Tyrrhenians, ii. 361. 
= is fourth time conſuf, ii 372. 
— triumphs with: his collegue L. 
Lucretius over the Sabines, ii. 378. 


—— his- death, virtues, and U m. 
his frugality, and remarkable . 


Perance, his. 
the the — hc oa Cade fo for 
im, ii. 86—8. — 2 * ' 
P. and M. Valerius, ſons of Po 9 
; cola, protect their e with 
ſhields, iii. 18. 
— are ſlain, iii. 1 
. Valerius, ſon & RI is ſent 
with L. Geganius to Sicily, ur 
corn, iii. 149, 50. e 
— returns, iii. 1863. 4 8 
— is made conſul, iv. A4. 
_— an vi into; vr rien, iv. 
1 | 
— triumphs over the Sabines, and 
Tyrrhenians, w. 63. 
— his opinion concerning the dif- 
ference between the tribunes and 
one of the conſuls, iv, 9 
— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 144. 
— the advice, by which he both re- 
conciled his collegue, and preyailed 
upon the people to take up ans, 


— wm lle by y the Fall em large 


u iv. 16 . 
— hea father of 1 Vileklus Potitus, 


Faluſus al ieren, 5 Kauer 'of "dit 


EX 5 A 5 to 
Servius ullius, it. 174. 


>» 4 
. 
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Varro. See Terentius. 

Vatia, or Batia, its ſituation, i. 37. 

Sp. Vecilius, of Lavinium, one of the 
Latin generals, ii. 79. 

Veientes; upon what terms they ob- 
tain a peace from Romulus, i. 32 1. 

— conſpire with the Fidenates againſt 
the Romans, 11. 10. 

— their camp is taken by Hoſtilius, 
11. 60. 

— are conquered by Ancus Marcius, 
ii. 90. 

_ te again conquered by him, ii. 

I. F: 

2 ſubdued by Tatquinius, 11. 
II5. 

— pl. overcome by Serv. Tullius, ii. 
201, 2. | 

— endeavour to reſtore the baniſhed 
Tarquinii, 11. 334. 

— are beaten by the Romans, 11. 337, 
8. 

obtain a truce from Cornelius, iii. 
417. 

— 8 reſtrained by arms on account 
of the incurſions into the Roman 
territories, iii. 437. 

— obtain auxiliaries from the Tyr- 
rhenians their relations, againſt the 
Romans, iv. 2. | 

— fall upon the Romans, while they 
were plundering, iv. 25. 

— make an excurſion as far as the 
Tiber, iv. 27. | 

— obtain ſuccours from the Tyrrhe- 
nians againſt the Romans, iv. 30, 
a 47 Wat 


— rely upon the aſſiſtance of the Tyr- 
rhenjans' and Sabines, and again 
take up arms againſt the Romans, 
iv. 64. - 4485-26 
— obtain a truce from the Romans 
for forty years, iv. 68, 9. ; - the 
— prepare, for a revolt, iv. 365. 
Pail Fortif d town, bel Gig de the 
Tvyrrhenians, i. 318, 19. 


INDEX to the TEXT. 


— is the barrier of Tytrhenia to- 
wards Rome, iv. 7. 
— is the neareſt of the Tyrrhenian 
cities towards Rome, iv. 31. 
— the ſituation, and extent of Veii, 

| 1. 318 19. | 5 | 

Velia, a freer at Rome, i. 131. 

— the Velian hill, ii. 343. | 

Veliterni, a people of Latium, ii. 
409 | 


— revolt from the Romans, ib. 


— Tullus Attius is poſted in the 
territories of the Veliterni, iii. 
387. ETD ja 

value, its ſituation, ii. 911. 

— ſurrenders to Ancus Marcius, ii. 

a. 

Mn taken by Aulus Virginius, the 
conſul, 7 64. n * 

— is almoſt depopulate a plague, 
and ſends * 23 for a cle, 
Wl. 17. [nh 

Venus, her temple at Pallene, i. 112. 

— at Zacynthus, i. 114. 

— and at Leucas, ib. 

— her temple among the Leucadians, 
i. IT5. | 

— among, the Actienſes, ib. 

— and in Ambracia, ib. | 

— her temple at the haven of An- 
chil, 3: 1197 

— the haven of Venus, i. 118. 

— her altar, on the ſummit of mount 

Eryx, i. 122. | 

— the treaſury of Venus Libitina, ii. 


I 74. 

T. Verginius, conſul, iv. 348. | 

Verſes, called by the Greeks M81, i. 
69. | | 

_ ES verſes made in tri- 
umphs, i. 284. ill. 274. | 

Veſbela, its ſituation, i. 36. 

Veſt of hair, iii. 274. - 

Veſta, or Tellus, i. 343. 

— the preſent help ſhe. afforded to 
thoſe of her virgins, who were 

brought 


brought into danger, without 
foundation, i. 349, 50. 
— the perpetual fire of Veſta, i. 343. 
— to whom the rites of Veſta were 
known, i. 345. 6 
— the prieſteſſes of Veſta were thekn 
out of the nobleſt families, i. 176. 
— her temple, 1. 341. | 
— by whom built, ib. 
— where ſituated, i. 342. - 
— what rites were performed im her 
temple, and 
— it was not lawful for any man to 
paſs a night in her temple, i. 343, 6. 
— a fountain near her temple, iii. 20. 
Veſtal virgins, Ec:ades wage, bywhom 
they were firſt inſtituted, i. 341. 
— how many were at firft appointed 


by Numa, and how many by the 

ſubſequent kings, i. 345. 

E two were added to the former four 
by Tarquinius Priſcus, 1i. 128. 

— what images they. were eutruſted 
with, 1. 156. 


for how _ time they made their - 
vow, 1..176. 346, 


— when the full time of ebGrving 
their vow was complete, they might 
marry, 1. 346. 

— Amilia and Tucia being falſely 
accuſed, the manner in which they 
proved their 1 innocence, i. * 50. 


— they wore fillers, ni. 433. 
Q their functions, L 175. 
number, i. 348 · 


honors,” i. 348. 


— their amen when ſeduced, 1 i. 


180. 347. 
— by whom. their puniſhmene was 
appointed, i. 347. ii. 128. 
— a veſtal, convicted of incontinence, 
—— puniſhmont, iv. 74, · 
— the incontinence of a veſtal virgin 


tifs, i. 433. 


IND EX to the 


by virgins, i. 343. 


being diſcovered by various pro- 
digies, ſhe is ſentenced by the pon- 
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— the ſed of veſtal virgins 
"whipped in public, nod pit to 


death, iii. 434. 
— Pinaria, daughter of Publius, is 


ſeduced in her veſtal prieſthood, ti, 
128. 


— Opimia, the veſtal, is poniſhed for 
her incontinence, iii. 433. 


 — fo likewiſe is Urbinia, iv. 75. 


Veteran ſoldiers, or Triarii, what ſort 
of ſoldirrs they were, iii. 424. 

— are leſt to guard ie of Þ w. 113. 

1 a. a people of Wenig, 


- B 10%. | 

N thaaaicret Marcius Cerlo- 
lanus, the anſwer ſhe returned to 
the ſpeech of Valeria, iii. 346. 

— in what manner ſhe was received 
by her ſon Marcius, in the camp 
before Rome, iii. 352, 9. © 

— her affectionate ſpeech to him in 
behalf of her country, iii. 353. 

— ſhe prevails over him, iii. 366. 

8 Veturius, conſul, iv. 192. 

— is accuſed by Lucius-Icilius before 
the people, iv. 221. | 

— is condemned, and fined, Fay 224. 


P. FVetarins, conſul, ii. 404. 


T. Veturins Geminus, conſul, in. 32. 

— marches againſt the Aqui, iti. 63. 

— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 124. 

— invades the Voliti, iv. 125. 

— trivmphs over them, iv. 128. 

— is made a decemvir, iv. 2 = 

ia ſacra, ii. 305. 

Vibulanus. Set Fabius. 

Vidims; an oath taken ſtanding upon 
the victims, ii. 312. 


_— the heads of the ume were. 


ſprihleled with flower, -iti. 277. 

— the ceremony of killing the victims 
in a ſacrifice, iii. 277, 8. 

— hairs, plucked from the head of a 
victim, were thrown into the fire, , 


iii. 278. is” 


See Sacrifices, . 


vin; 
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Vifiory; in what manner a conqueror — marches againſt the Volſci, tt, 63. 


was received by the people after a 
famous victory, iv. 67. 

— a victorious army is received with - 
bowls, and tables, ii. 338. iv. 67. 


— Marcus Flavolcius, a primipilus, 
- vows not to return home, unleſe he 


proves victorious, iv. 18. 
** Valerius loſes the victory, aas his 
life, iv. 161. 


| = the people neither rejoice, nor 


; mourn, n the ſenate grant a tri- 
umph, for a fatal victory, iv. 51. 


= the holy lake of Victory, 1..37- 
. the temple of Victory, i. 73. | 
Victory is ſuppoſed. to be the 


- daughter of Palas, ib. 

— victory is obtained by courage ra- 
ther than by numbers, i1i. 12. 

— ſacrifice of thankſgiving after a 
victory, i. 286. iii. 23. 267 ©» 


| Villages. See Seven. 
Viminal hill is added to the city b 


Servius Tullius, ii. 168. 


Vindicius, of Cænina, — the 


conſpirators, ii. 322. 


—½ his reward, ii. 332. 


Vine; the fruit of the vine is con- 
ſecrated oy Aſcanius to Jupiter, i. 
147. 


a Virginia, 1 of Lucius Vieg- 


nius, iv. 292. 


— is belov by Appius Claudius, | 


the decemvir, iv. 292. 
— is forced away by Marcus Clau- 
dius, client to Appius, iv. 


2 
Lis reſcued by her ſpouſe ſeilius 


iv. 294. 

— has a partial ſentence pronounced 

| aaf her by Appius Claadius, i iv. 
300. 


— is dabbel by her father, i iv. 308. 


— is buried in a moſt ſumptuous 


manner, iv. 312. 14 


Aulus Virginius Cælimontamus, conſul, 


ll. 52. 


his ſpeech 


A. Jirginius, conſul, iv. 47. 

— brings ſuccours to his col'ogus 
Serxiſius, iv. 00. 

— faithfully defends his'collegue Ser 

vilius at his trial, iv. 6383. 

Aulus Virginius Nomentanus, conſul, 
iv, 10 77 

— marches againſt the Ego, i iv. 102, 
— plunders them, ib. 

— is made a triumvir, iv. 108. _ 

A, Virginius, a legate in the War wich 
the Equi, ivi 22242. 

A Virginius, a tribune of the dope, 
continues to ſupport the compiſing 
of the laws, as it was brought in 
by Caius Terentius, iv. 1 32. 

— his anſwer to L. Quintius, in re- 
gard to his defence of his 1. be- 
fore the people, iv. 139. 
to the ſenate, concern- 

ing the pretended conſpiracy of the 
tribunes, iv. 146. 

— traduces the ſenate, and conſuls 
before the people, iv. 154. 

— continues with his collegues in the 
tribuneſhip for the fourth _ 
171. 

— being tribune for the fifth year he 
| hinders the levies, and ſupports the 
decree of the ſenate, concerning the 
compilation of laws, iv. 180. 

— his anſwer to Hloratius, (ths con- 
ſul, iv. 185. 

L. Virginius, a centurion, flies to 1 
relief of his daughter, iv. 302. 


E preſerves her from the violation 


of une ae ww ſtabbing her, ir. 

"+ after he has killed her, he haſtens 
back to the camp, iv. 30. 

— and there grieyouſly complains of 
the tyranny. of the enen Iv. 
8 

— excites the army to revolt, iv. 314. 

— Cites * to a trial, iv. 341. 


Opiter 
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Opiter Virginius Tricoſtus, conſul, ii. 
88 


— takes, plunders, and raſes Came- 
ria, ii. 389. 

Proculus Virginius, conſul, iii. 391. 

— conſecrates the temple of Fortuna 
Muliebris, iii. 371. 

— is ſecond time conſul, iii. 291. 

— marches againſt the ZEqui, iii. 392. 

— oppoſes the Agrarian law, iii. 397. 

Pub. Virginius; his ſpeech for ap- 
peaſing the domeſtic, and foreign 
commotions, iii. 57. 

Sp. Virginius, conſul, iv. 118. 

Sp. Virginius, a patrician youth, gives 
evidence againſt T. Romilius, iv. 
222. 

T. Virginius, conſul, iii. 3. 

— appoeints A. Poſtumius dictator, 
1 | 

— with his army he incamps upon 
the ridge of a mountain exceeding 
craggy, and ſtrongly ſituated, iii. 6. 

— commands the right wing of the 
Romans, iii. 8. 

— is ſecond time conſul, iv. 24. 

— marches againſt the Veientes, iv. 
25. 

Virgins bathe in a river, ii. 362. 

— virgins are under the care of their 
mothers, ii. 42. 

See Veſtals. 

Virtue, not ſhameful pleaſures, the 
meaſure of Roman happineſs, i. 
256. ii. 388. | 

Vitellia; Marcius takes it by ſtorm, 
iii. 

Vitellii, brothers, among the conſpira- 
tors, ii. 321. 

Ulyſſes, and Diomedes carry off the 
Palladium, 1. 155. | 

— Ulyſſes fails into Italy before 
ZEneas, i. 164. 

— the ſons of Ulyſſes by Circe, i. 

165. 

Unbri, their ſettlement, i. 44. 

Vor. IV. 
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Umpire; Porſena is appointed um- 
pire between the Romans, and the 
Tarquinii, ii. 361. 

— umpires appointed concerning the 
public lands uſurped by force, or 
fraud, iv. 191, | 

— the Rutuli offer themſelves as um- 
pires between the Romans and La- 
tines, ii. 411. 125 

— the Romans are appointed um- 
yu of the controverted lands, iv. 
300. | 

Uncle, an uncle claims the cuſtody 
of his niece, who had been de- 
manded as a ſlave, iv. 297. 

Unlucky day, on which the ſlaughter 
of the Fabii happened, iv. 44. 

Volaterræ, its ſituation, ii. 107. 

— a people of Tyrrhenia, 


ib. 

P. Volero defends himſelf againſt the 
ſeverity of the conſuls, iv. 72, 3. 

— though ignobly born, is made a 
tribune, iv. 75. | 

— lays before the people a law con- 
cerning the election of tribunes, 
iv. 76. 

— again obtains the tribuneſhip, iv. 
78. 

— again preſſes the law concerning 
the election of tribunes, iv. 79, 80. 

Volſci, conquered by Ancus Marcius, 
ii. 91, 2. | 

— Ks, 0s into alliance with Tar. Super- 
bus, 11. 240. 

— only the Ecetrani, and Antiates 
enter into that alliance ; the reſt are 
ſubdued by him, ii. 246. £1) 

— they invite the Gabini to under- 
take a war againſt Tarquinius, ii. 
247. 

— = the Romans any ſuccours 
againſt the Latines, ii. 411, _. 

— promiſe to aſſiſt the Latines, iii. 
g | 


fter the battle, they come with 
S NH ſuccours 
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ſuccours to the Latines, iii. 23. 

— ſend ſpies to the Roman camp in 
quality of embaſſadors, iii. 24, 5. 

— ſue for peace, iii. 40. 

— again prepare for war, ib. 

— three hundred of the Volſcian 
hoſtages are put to death on ac- 
count of the perfidy of their nation. 
Ii. 47. 

— demand reſtitution of the lands 
taken from them by the — 
ili. 54. 

— are forced to admit a Roman co- 
lony, iii. 65. 

— revolt from the Romans, i lit. 114. 

— are ſubdued by Poſtumus Comi- 
nius, iii. 138. 

— While they are falling upon the 
Romans, during afamine, are them- 
ſelves afflicted with a peſtilence, ili. 
170. 

— — obliged to quit Rome at one 
gate, iii. 288. 

— demand ſatisfaction, ili. 297. 

— appoint Tullus Attius, and C. 
Marcius their generals againſt the 
Romans, iii. 299. 

— learn the Roman diteipline, i lit. 

88. 

3 peace to the Romans, iii. 
336. 

— in an expedition againſt the Ro- 
mans, they turn their arms againſt 
the Æqui, their own allies, iii. 
381. 

— ſue for peace to the Romans, lit. 

. | 

RE, +" the Hernici, iv. 168. 

— are beaten by Fabius near Antium, 
. 170. 

— pretend a flight from the Romans, 
iii. 422. | 

— enter into alliance with the Equi, 
1 

— make a brave defence againſt Sici- 
nus, iii. 387. 91. 


Vote is not permitted againſt the low- 


La tribune would not have the pa- 


— are plundered by Nautius, the con- 
ſul, iv. 67. 

= loſe their camp, Iv. 107: 

— conſpire with the Æqui againſt the 
Romans, during a plague, iv. 121. 

— are driven in all haſte to their city, 
iv. 126, 

— are put to flight by Valerius, iv. 


343+ 
— are beaten by Quintius, and Fu- 


rius, iv. 359. 

M. Volſcius, the tribune, falſely ac- 
cuſes Cæſo Quintius of a capital 
crime, iv. 140. 

— his teſtimony appears afterwards 
to have been falſe, iv. 143. 

Volumnia, wife of C. Marcius, iii. 344. 

— in what manner received by * 
Iti. 352. 

P. Volumnius, conſul, iv. 130. 


eſt patricians, unleſs by a decree of 
the ſenate, iii. 241, 2. iv, 195. 
— in what manner the people uſed 
to give their votes, i. 249. iii. 244. 
— were given on the third market 
day, iii. 241, 2. 
— were given by tribes, iv. 208. 
— ballot boxes in every. tribe, iv. 
363. 
— votes were given in the centuriata 
comitia according to the cenſus, ii. 
18 | 
— „ accuſed perſon was acquitted 
when there was an equality of votes, 
Hi. 255. 
— votes delivered upon oath, iii. 217. 
— the tribunes would have the rights 
of voting to be equal, ili. 244. 


tricians to be preſent. at the giving 
of votes, iv. 

— the paſſing ob votes is interrupted 
by the young patiicians, iv. 208. 
— Marcius is condemned by a majo- 
rity of two votes only, | Ill, 254, 5. 

Vows, 


INDEX co 


Vows, and prayers in confirmation of 
a law for building en mount Aven- 
tine, iv. 192. 


— Marcus Flavoleius makes a vow, 
iv. 18. 
See Veſtals. 

Urbinia, the veſtal, undergoes the 
puniſhment of incontinence, Iv. 


Urns uſed for voting, iv. 363: 

— a third urn for the Romans, ib. 

— overturning the urns, iv. 205. 

— the urns are taken away, iv. 208. 
See Ballot boxes. 

Uſurers, their unmercifulneſs, ii. 396. 
iii. 36. 

— their inhumanity, iii. 119. 

— no power is given them over the 
perſons, but only over the goods of 
debtors, ii. 160, 1. 422. 

— by exceſſive uſury many became 
ſlaves, in. 87. 

Vulcan lies with Ocriſia, ii. 146. 

— Romulus dedicates a brazen cha- 
riot and four horſes to Vulcan, 

18. 

— des held at the temple of 
Vulcan, i. 312. 

Vultures; ſix appear firſt to Remus, 
and twelve afterwards to Romulus, 
i. 201. 

— a flock of vultures attack an airy 
of eagles, ii. 265. 

Vulturnus, flows backwards, iii. 155. 


W. 


WaLrts; Tarquinius was the firſt 
who built the walls of Rome with 
hewn ſtone, ii. 129. 

— one of the conſuls commands the 
guards before the walls, in time of 
danger, iv. 159. 

— the walls of Babylon, ii. 196. 

— the walls of Rome, iv. 123. 
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— the foundations of a wall were 
marked out with a plow, i. 204. 
— a machine to mount the walls, iv. 
170. 
Se Scaling. 

War, and agriculture united by Ro- 
mulus, i. 276. 

— the ancient method of carrying on 
war, ii. 

— war declared by the feciales, i 
357+ 

— * horſe preſented to Gals, i. ii, 
304. 

— and likewiſe to M arcius, ii. 
14 

Fes, to ſprinkle with clear nx, 
iii. 277. 

— the ſeven Waters, i. 37. 

— pul re water uſed in' ſacrifices, 1, 


— BR of hot waters, i. 84. 
— ſpring prings-of ſweeteſt water riſe out 
of the earth ſpontaneouſly, 1. 
126. 


i, — Tucia, the veſtal carries water in 


a ſieve, 1. 350. 
See Luſtration. 

Way; the holy way, ii. 365. 
See Cauſeways. 

Wife, yvvy yan, 1 i. 268. 

— the privilege of a modeſt wife, i. 
26 

— a nile married according to law 

artakes of all effects and rites with 

— huſband, i. 268. 

— thoſe of age were obliged to mar- 
ry, iv. 42. 

— the trial and puniſhment of faulty 
wives, i. 269. 
See Divorce, Carvilius, ſcilius, Mo- 
men. 

Mine; the choiceſt wines in Italy were 
the Falernian, and Alban wines, i. 
1 

— 1 was poured out, when the 
812 faiſt 
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firſt fruits of a ſacrifice were ſet on 
fire, iii. 278. 
— wine forbidden to women, i. 270. 
Winter ſolſtice, i. 73 
Wolf ; a wolf endeavours to extinguiſh 
- a fire by dipping his tail in water, 
1. 137. 
— he fig tree, under which a wolf 
is ſuppoſed to have ſuckled Ro- 
. mulus and Remus, ii. 139. 
Women ſeldom bear children after 
they are fifty years of age, ii. 155. 
— the laws of Romulus relating to 
married women, i. 266—-271. 
— Lupa, a name given to common 
women, i. 196. 


— Friends, another appellation of 


them, ib. 

— Wine forbidden to women, i. 270. 

Wooden collars, debtors bound with 
them, iii. 120. | 

— a wooden image remains unhurt 
by fire, ii. 228. ; 

Woodpecker, J$evexenanns, a propheſy- 
ing woodpecker, 1. 37. 

Wooers of virgins, their dreſs, ii. 


43. 1 

World; which are the right, and 
which are the left quarters of the 
world, i. 228, 9. 

Wreſtlers girded with cinctures, ili. 
269, 70. | 

Writing is the image of the mind, i. 3. 


INDEX to the TEXT. 


X. 


oY the Lydian, an hiſtorian, 

i. 62. 

Xenophon, of Corinth, victor at the 
Olympic games, iv. 112. 

Xerxes invades Greece in the Lxxv 
Olympiad, iv. 1, 2. 

Xypete, a diviſion in Attica, i. 141. 


Y. 


YEARS; the manly gown was taken 

at Cumz, at the age of twenty 
years, iii. 165. 

Zotte; Horatius, in order to expiate 
the murder of his ſiſter, is puri- 
fied, and led under the yoke, ii. 
48. 

— the form of the yoke, ii. 48, 9. 

Youth holy, in what manner they were 
ſent out as a colony, i, 38. 

— the treaſury of Youth, ii. 174. 


Z. 


ZACYNTHI11, their games, i. 114. 

Zacynthus, ſon of Dardanus, i. 113. 

— peoples an iſland after his own 
name, ib. | 

— the temple of Venus in that ifland, 

„ 

Zenodotus of Troezene, writ the 
hiſtory of the Umbrian nation, 1. 
308. 
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IN D E & 


[The Numerals denote the Number of - the Book; the Figures the Note.] 


A. 


BOLITION of debts, a law of 
1 Solon relating to it, v. 51, 

Aborigines, Rickius, and M. * * ® cen- 
ſured for affirming that the Abo- 
rigines could not 
Arcadians, 1. 37. 

AXau:, who they were, i. 270. 
Acroſtics prove that the Sibylline ora- 


cles in Greek hexameter verſe are 


an impoſture, iv. 72. | 

Afium, a town ſtanding at the mouth 
of the Ambracian gulph, 1. 164. 

Ade D de relow % mee: T6 meobalwy 
X%1 YUVBIKWY YOURS» In what man- 
ner the tranſlators have ſucceeded 
in rendering this paſlage, 1. 70. 

AdzaÞos explained, iii. 11. 

6 PN ααν Ade explained, i. 2 59. 
the perſon Adopted bears the name 
of the Adopter, v. 20. | 

Aigos Potamos, the Athenian fleet is 
deſtroyed at that place by Ly- 
ſander, i. 14. Xl. 2. | 

FEnea, a town founded by AEneas, i. 


I 57. 


a colony of 


FEneas, concerning his arrival in Italy, 
ſee the diſſertation at the end of 
the firſt book. | 

Aolic dialect, i. 271. 

Aquicolæ, who they were, ii. 143. 

— the inſtitution of the Feciales taken 
from them, ib. 

Altbaus and Allos, a term of architecture 

among the Greeks, iv. 68. 

Aye xa Otgu explained, i. 196. 

Ayisworles, Le * rn wh for his 
tranſlation of this word, i. 126. 

Ayr youu! mas, admirably tranſlated 
by le Jay, i. 61. 

rue Ayo explained, i. 258. 

Aywor xo Oepwrr, A military expreſſion 
ſometimes applied to civil affairs, 
vii. 16. 

Agrarian law, Caſſius the author of 
it, viii. 48. 

— ſome conſiderations upon it, ib. 

Agylla. See Care. 

Aigeſtan, i. 179. 1 | 

5 FT . „ bY out by le Jay, and 
tolerably well rendered by M. 


„n. 


Aulus explained, x. 45+ 


Alba, 
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Alba, its ſituation, i. 215. 

— the Alban kings, their ſucceſſion, 
i. 225, iii. 25. PROSE: þ 
Axubeucac ee, Attic for Nn, 1. 

287. 
Agidum, its ſituation, x. 13. 
AMoxopuens Tys woes, How this paſ- 
ſage is, and in what. manner it 
ought to have been, tranſlated by 
„ 
AAxvovys itspwptvys ty Apye, i. 67. 
Allonium, * i. 168. | 
re AN, explained, ii, 111. 
xa Teiles EN, tx 946 Ae, An 
expreſſion copied from Polybius ; 
by whom it appears that it ought 
to be veilai, and not TeiT|gt, as Hud- 
ſon thinks, 1. 35. | 
Amata, and Turnus, in Virgil, ar 
not imaginary perſons, i. 212. 
Ambracian gulph, i. 164. 
Ambrax, who he was, i. 165. 
Aufla5erml explained by a ſimilar paſ- 
ſage in Livy, vi. 14. 
Ampbillyon, the ſon of Deucalion, and 


brother of Hellen, inſtitutes the 


Amphictyonic council, iv. 38. 

— the time when that council was 
inſtituted, and the place where it 
was held, ib. 

Amphitheatre deſcribed, iii. 71. 


Av, a potential word neglected by all 


the tranſlators, 1. 87. 

Anadtorium, a town near the Ambra- 
cian gulph, i. 1717. 

Avedocas ridiculouſly miſtaken by le 
Jay, x. 46. 

AvaAyuuala explained, iii. 73. 

Avamrin'wy explained, v. 44. 

Anaxilaus, i. 2. 

Ancheſmus, the name of a haven, i. 
167 RE 


Fortuna, iv. 43. 
SrToc d Avyg, in what manner rendered by 
boch the French tranſlators, vi. 39. 


INDEX to the] NOTES. 


Anio, that river deſcribed, iii. 21. 
— its riſe, v. 33. 
Anius, a king and prieſt, 1. 159 
Anna Perenna, ſiſter toDido, now Sancta 
Petronella, her hiſtory, i. 138. 
Amnibal, a remarkable dream of his 
told by Silenus, 1. 20. 
— the ſamedreamrelated with greater 
pomp by Livy, ib. 
Antemna, its ſituation, ii. 65. 
Toy Aube, Boy explained, vill. 30. 
Antigonus Aucur, i. 14. 
Antigonus Gonatas, ib. 
Antigonss the hiſtorian, i. 19. 
Antiochus the Syracuſian, his hiſtory, 
i. 42. 
Antium, its ſituation, iv. 37. 
ATavas;acas, ſubſtituted, with great 
reaſon by Sylburgius, Portus, and 
Stephens, in the room of r. 
Cots, i. 78. a 
Ao ia thought a ſufficient ground 
by the French tranſlators to make 
Medius Fidius build a city, called 
Cures, after bis own name, ii. 89. 
Abit explained, x. 6. 
Ab ilov aver explained, 1. 2 19. 
Apices, like miters, ii. 127. | 
Amo rote ſubſtituted in the room of 
c ro vn, i. 87. $ 5 3 
Aro encie, the word ſeldom uſed, if 
ever, and therefore corrected to 
&TX,0100ptu0iy i. 203. 
A red e, the term for appointing a 
veſtal, ii. 131. 
AmTAQuoaluety explained, 1. 202. 
AToterreodai, the generality of the 
tranſlators miſtaken in their ſenſe 
of this word, i. 76. 
Aro explained, 1. 108. 
& Arens explained, vi. 13. 


Are garn. Ov pworov 8622hrvear of" vu 
a" not Fortuna Virilis, but Fors 


WTI, HAAR KA ETAIRHS COW, 
paſſage, in which Dionyſius has 
imitated Thucydides without copy- 
ing him, ili. 7. 

An ob elo 
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Amo wv . 3 xi. 37. 

Appeal to the people, even from the 
dictators, at whas time it com- 

menced, xi. 27. 

Argos amy explained, ii. 18. 

Aeg, an unlucky word, explained, 
Vi. 45. 

Ara Maxima deſcribed, i. 129. 

Alrata, its ſituation, iv. 6. 

Ardeates, v. 49. 

Aedoutvys inſtead of agJourre, i 1. 114. 

Argolic buckler, round, i. 59. 

Aricia, its ſituation, v. 30. 

Ariſtodemus, why ſurnamed. Manarer, 
Effeminate, vii. 4. a 

Ariſtotle, i. 230. | 

— his opinion, concerning comets, 
unphiloſophical, ii. 128. 

Aguoga explained, v. 61. 

Arm Roman how drawn up, iv. 27. 

Arretium, its ſituation, iii, 54. 

As, a Roman coin, its value, ix. 17. 

Aſcanian lake in Bythinia, i. 146. 

iT Acid, a term in tactics among 
the foot, iii. 58. 

Acric, clypeus, buckler, deſcribed, 
iv. 26. - 

Aſaſſinations, moſt abominable and 
unjuſtifiable; and not to be coun- 
tenanced by any authority what- 
ever, v. 26. ix. 21. 

Aſyrian empire, by whom founded, 
and how long it laſted, i. 14. 


Aſtyanax, ſometimes called Scaman- 


drius, 1. 147. 


Aſylum, inſtituted by the Athenians, 


borrowed from them by Romulus, 
and to this day abuſed by the 
church of Rome, ii. 34. 

— encloſed in the time of Livy, ac- 
cording to Dion Caſſius, ii. 33. 

— the embaſſadors of Romulus are 
contemptuouſly aſked by the neigh- 
bouring nations, to whom they 
were ſent, why they did not open 
an aſylum for women alſo, ii. 60. 

21 


Aterian law, what, x. 42. 


Ab mate jatv v avins Hove near 16 


wapany. Le Jay cenſured, and M. 


2% commended for their dif- 
ferent tranſlations of this paſſage, 
L 33. 
Athenians, the beginning of their 
power, and its duration, 1. 14. 
— their fleet deſtroyed at Ægos Po- 
tamos by Lyſander, i. 14. xi. 2. 
Athens, the port of Athens called Piræ- 
eus being blocked up by Lyſandcr 
with one hundred and fifty ſhips, 
and the city itſelf inveſted. by land, 
the inhabitants are reduced by fa- 

| mine, and forced to ſue for peace; 
xi. 2. 

— the terms of that peace, ib. 

Ab ia explained, vii. 31. 

Attonement, human ſaerifices, under 
the notion of a delegated attone- 

ment, abominable, i. 57. 

Auctores; Patres auctores fiunt, large- 
ly explained, ii. 122. 

Aventine hill, Dionyſius juſtified a- 
gainſt M. T , in relation to this. 
hill, it. 72. 

Avernus, a lake ſo called, Vii. 9. 

Augurs, their functions, ii. 13. 

Aurunci, who they were, vi. 21: 

Avia ſignifies ne, i. 239. 

Avdis miſtaken by the tranſlators,x.2 3. 

Avla TW segen, an Atticiſm, which- 
Portus, by deſiring to add the pre- 
poſition u, would deſtroy, ii. 77: 


Adloxtoras, Le Jay's ſenſe of this 


word, i. 34. 
Admeglery explained, ix. g. 
Allos explained, i. 252. 
Ad loi explained, i. 5. 
Atto tes Explained, x. 44. 


B. 


BABVLOx, the walls of Babylon were 
not built by Semiramis, according, 


to Uſher, iv, 36. 
Bacchiadæ, 


| f 
j 
; 
; 
| 
| 
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Bacchiadz, their hiſtory, iii. 42. 

Ballot box. See Urn. 1 

Tus Baviaeg explained, iv. 2. 

Bacon com explained, ii. 124. 

Babeg, pedeſtals, 1. 190. 

BiCyAog Explained, i. 221. 

BeGroxtve fubſtituted in the room of 
BeCnrtva, ii. 5. 

re BzAwv, Miſſive weapons, i. 131. 


Bios &mraor Joan ihns d mocoir weep οοντιν, 


Le Jay's tranſlation of this paſſage 
cenſured, i. 111. 

Bloc, a word of very extenſive ſigni- 
fication in Greek, i. 91. viii. 30. 

Bolæ, its ſituation, viii. 6. 

Lord Bolingbroke cenſured, and com- 
mended, 1. 241. | 

Bc appyy Explained, 1. 266. 

Boville, its ſituation, viii. 12. 

BovAoftvos with an accuſative caſe, i. 
1. 

Bovlopuor, Burre reed, or Gladden, i. 
30. 

Bubetani, who they were, v. 50. 

Bucklers of the Greeks, and Trojans 

were made of leather, iv. 25. 

Buthrotum, its ſituation, i. 166. 


C. 

Cacvs, his hiſtory, i. 101. 

Cære, the name of Agylla, and the 
reaſon why, iii. 62. 

In Cærites tabulas referri explained, 
iii. 62. 

Cæſar is the laſt author we ſhould con- 
ſult, if we have a mind to unfold 
his ambitious views, viii. 57. 

Caieta, a promontory ſo called from 
the nurſe of ZEneas, i. 184. 

L. Calpurnius Piſo Frugi, an hiſtorian, 
and conſul, 1. 25. 

Cameria, its ſituation, 11. 101. 

Campania deſcribed, 1. 114. 

Cannæ. After the battle of Cannæ, 
a very great number of gold rings, 
worne by the Roman knights, were 
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ſent to Carthage with Mago the 
brother of Annibal, ii. = 


— Dionyſius follows Polybius in his 
account of this battle, and yet M. 
* * * quotes:'Polybius againſt Dio- 
nyſius, ii. 38. | 

Canonization of Eneas, i. 213, 

Capitol deſcribed, iv. 68. 

Capua, its ſituation, i. 153. 

Car. See Triumph. 

Carceres explained, iii. 72. 

Caria. Caſaubon would read Aſia, 
but improperly, iv. 39. 

Carmenta, the mother of Evander, 


i. 97. 
Cart 22 when built by Dido, ii. 
4. | 
> very great number of gold rings 
ſent thither after the battle of Can- 
nz, ii. 28. | | 
Carthaginians are obliged to deliver up 
to the Romans all their ſhips of 
war, except ten, i. 14. 
Caſa Romuli deſcribed, i. 253. 
Caſaubon never had ſcen the Vatican 
r i. 16. 
Caſſius, his death, viii. 48. 
Cataract formed by the Anio, v. 33. 
Celeres, their functions, and by whom 
inſtituted, ii. 28. 


— Le Jay commended, and M.“ * 


cenſured for their different tranſ- 


lations of a paſſage concerning 
them, ii. 29. 


— Brutus was their commander, iv. 79. 


Cenſus, in what it differed from the 
Luſtrum, iv. 35. 

Centuriala. See Comitia. 

Centuries, their number, iv. 30. 

Cheronea. Philip, king of Macedon 
conquers the united armics of the 
Athenians, and Thebans at this 
place, ii. 37. 

— the ungenerous, and then the no- 
ble, behaviour of Philip after this 

battle, ib. 8 

Xa AN 
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Kanxeais pilegy explained, ii. 137. 
Charondas, a Chalcidican gina, il, 
OB. Xa5edes, the teſtudo, ix. 32. 
Ty Xeagoves Tvxny diannatachai, This 
expreſſion altered, ii. 7. 
Chineſe, their impertinent folly of 
| hanging. bells on the outſides of 
their buildings, v. 24. 
Xwgor £vdaipovts explained, i. 112, 
Xoglaws explained, vii. 35. 
xeunala does not always ſignify mo- 
ney; b Ph ot i} 45m 
Cincinnatus, the dictator; his little 
farm, conſiſting of four acres, was 
called, in memory of him, Prata 
Quintia, x. 11. sf 
L. Cincius, the hiſtorian, is ſtyled by 
. . Livy maximus autor, i. 21. 
Circeii, its ſituation, iv. 74. 
Circus Maximus deſcribed, iii. 69. 
Civic. See Crown. OO 
Lord Clarendon's | hiſtory diſcoloured 
by a dream, vil. 27. 
Claſſes ſix, di. 49, f 4 45 
— of whom compoſed, iv. 24. 
Claudian family, Actius Clauſus the 
| firſt of it, v. 36. 
Clients, who were called ſo, ii. 18. 
22. | 
Clufiam, its ſituation, iii. 53, v. 24. 
— an extravagant labyrinth erected 
there by Porſena for his burial, 
ib. ers 
Coemptio, a marriage ceremony, 11. 


1 * $ 
Coffins, two ſtone coffins dug up at the 


foot of the Janiculum, iii. 33. 
Collatia, its ſituation, ili. 49 


Collatinus, the reaſons for his 1 5 


fition are not ſo well founded in 


Livy, as in Dionyſius, v. 11 


Column of gold in the temple of Juno 


Comitia centuriata and tributa, their 
difference, ix. 24. vii. 25. 

— when inſtituted, ii. 122, 

— the method of voting in them, 
iv. 33. 

— the manner in which the tributa 
comitia condemned Coriolanus, 
„ | 

— the curiata comitia, 11. 122. 

Common ſhores. See Sewers. 

Compitalia, a moveable feaſt among 
the Romans, iv. 15, 


Confarreatio, a marriage ceremony, ii: 
Sh: arp pron ng 

Conſuls, a ſovereign power granted to 
them 1n times of great danger, v. 
46. | 

— this power deſcribed by Salluſt, ib. 

Conſuls, their power, and duty, iv. 
1 | 


— farther explained in the fragment 


of Polybius at the end of the firſt 


book. 


Conſultation held after the death of 
LCucretia bears a very near reſem- 


blance to That, held by the ſeven 
Perſian noblemen after the de- 
ſtruction of the Magi, v. 1. 

Cora, its ſituation, iii. 30. 

Corbio, its ſituation, vi. 2. 


Corillæ, not the ſame with Corioli, 


iv. 84. 1 * WR 
Coriolanus, his trial, See Comitia. 
— makes ule of a poor ſubterfuge to 
prevail upon the Volſci to take up 


arms againſt the Romans, viii. 2. 


— is put to death by the Volſci, vill. 


37: Wine en e 

Corniculum, its ſituation, iii. 51, 

Cremera, the name of a river, and a 
fortreſs about five Roman miles 


from Rome, ix. 12. | 
Cretenſes, a Greek colony, i. 47. 


4 


Lacinia, Annibal very deſirous of Crimiſus, the name of a river, i. 177. 


carrying it away, and the reaſon 


why he did not, ii. 121. 
Vor. IV. 


Croton, its ſituation, founder, &c. i. 
; 2. ü. 121. a + 
tt | Crown, 


—ͤ— — — 


* Ge „ — 
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Crown, civic, vin. 18. 
of gold, iii. 63. 
mural; x; 29. 
obfidional, x. 28. 
triumphal, iii. 65. 

Cruſtumerium, its ſituation, ii. 65. 203, 

Cume olis, v. 31. 

— Cume Italiotis, vii. 3. 

Curatii, the Alban champions, iii. 10. 

Cures, the capital of the Sabines, it. 

b. 

oil by Medius Fidivs, and the 
French tranſlators ſay it was called 
Cures, after his own-name, it. 89. 

Curiz, a diviſion of the tribes, ii. 
15. 

— the names of the curiæ were not 
taken from the countries, from 
whence the people, who compoſed 
them, originally came, ii. 879, 

— there could not have been a ma- 


jority of only one vote among the 


thirty curiæ, v. 7. 
Curiata. See Comitia. 


'D. 
Awuy explained, ii. 2. 
Aaoxvailyy Yuv. The Aſcanian lake! in 
that country, i. 146. 
An, an expreffion of frony, iii. 23. 
Decemvirate by whom aboliſhed, xi. 6. 
Decemvirs, in what manner they di- 
vided ar - Hwa according to 


Dag uf of de ſenate were not ſigned 
by the fenators, but the names only 
of thoſe, ho attended at the draw- 
ing chem up, were inſerted, vi. 42. 

Decuriz, a diviſion both civil, and 
military, ii. 16. 

Decury, in what manner each derury 
governed, during the Interregnum, 
ii. 116. 

= Flutarch miſtaken in his account 
of it, 18. 

Dejanira married to Hercules, i. 169. 


to the NOTES, 


Deifte ; many paſſages in the ancient 
- writers give great reaſon to believe, 


and ho that the Egyptians, in 
the earkeſt times, were Reit TY 


36. 
Delos, an inland ſo ealted, i. 1 59: 
Delphic. Ser Orath. 

Demades, an Ache trade in what 
manner he chaſtens Philip, king 
of Macedon, for his ungenerous 
behaviour to the Athenian and 
| Theban prifoners, after the battle 
of Chzronea, ii. 37. 

Demons, Plato's bie concerning 

them, i. 245. 

Atyug, not Petites, i. 217. 

ate 1 Portus mifleads le Jay, 

i. 216. 

Aiaraftoviuy ande, this expreſſion 
rectified, i. 77. 

Diraletts, different Gates, i. 271. 

AiaPrgev, none of the tranſlators, ex- 
cept M. * *, have rendered this 
word properly, IL 79. 2 5 

Aualgity explained, ii. 120. 

Difator, his power, iii. 3. 

= the — "opinion, r founded 
upon the ac of 
Eincinnatus, that all * * 
dictators were taken from the plow, 
refuted, x. 11. 

wo Dictatorſhip for what reaſons | in- 
ſtitated, v. 54. 

— when created, allother magiſivdtics 
were abrogated, except That of the 

tribunes of the people, ib. 

* 8 in the'mght, ib. 

AleFinben, Jay miſtaken in his 
nk or this dd, i. 5 c 

r Aixaia Moe, ave 
the tranſkators miſtake ce he Tenſe ye 
this paſſage, v. 32. 

Aixaroruryy Explained, ii. 34. kf 

Aagtebas explained, it. 103. 

Dionyſus acquitted of flattery, i. 14. 
i. 274. ii. 13. X. 1I. xi. 33. 

F 4 — Divnyſius 
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— Dionyſius conſured for ſaying that 
the Trojans were armed after the 
manner of the Greeks, i. 204. 

— and for making uſe of this ex- 
prefiion, 'ray Neger Yun dhe ra 
woo omexi}agara, ̊ Vi. 43. 

— Dionyſius acquitted of being a 
mercenary Writer to "Augultys, i. 
22 

— — vindicated from the cenſure 
of Dod well concerning the æra of 
the foundation of Rome, i. 225. 

— Dionyſius vindicated from a cen- 
| ſure of Caſaubon, who fi 
that he did- not underftand Latin 
enough to know the meaning of 
the word Fereulum, ii. 67. 


Divorce, when the 100 2 | 


Dodona. See Oracle. a 
Dadwell has written a kind of difſer- 


tation upon the ſenſe of the words 
vt a 10; which diſſertation 

| le Jay has tranſlated without men- 
— from whom he took it; 
eren acknowledged 

it, i. 14. 
— reaſons for 


opinion of Donn, — 1 

Hoyun A „ explained, x. 

a gl exphiined, x. 30. 

Doric cities, five of cham reſort to the 
temple of Apollo at Triopium, iv. 
40. 

«74 Aeg. A term in tactics, iii. 58. 

Drachma, its value, iv. 24. 52. 

Dream of Annibal related by Silenus, 
but told with greater pomp by 
Livy, i. 20. 

"I" diſgrace any work, vii, 


— Lad Clarendon's hiſtory diſeo- 
loured with a dream, ib. | 
e its ſituation, i. 173. 
Duilian inſcription, a paſſage A 
ſeribed from it, 40 juſtify Polybius 


departing. From the 
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concerning the firſt naval victory 


of the Romans over che Carthagi- 
nians, ii. 52. ö 


u rie Auro pax as explained from a 
ain paſſage in 7 hueydides, yi. vi. 


19. x 
Ego: joſtead of beeug, i 210. 


Exev to inhabit, i. 1 50. 
Ecetra, its fituation, iv. 56, 


Ecbinade ſmall iflands, i. 1 o. 


Exovles. Oi vu waihav Noiſec e vr 


wontur  yrupyr, miſtaken the 
French tranſlators, vi. 16. "7 


Eclipſe of the ſun falls out the year 
after the pence | made between the 


Area, ' ard ORs, 
il 6. 
E explained, i. 
Ediles, Plebeian an 'Curule, in what 


they differed, vi. 46. 


ky prog or prince of the fenate, 3 ii. 


Pee. rf familiar to Nuns: li. 124. 

Egerius, from whence his name was 
derived, ih. 50. 

Eyxangoy explain ii. 1 

Es dn inſtead of ＋ i. 1 

Eixoor inſtead of Tgiaxela, tl. 2 3- 


Eunoem tAatlorr Ag, à corrupt paſſage 


reſtored, iv, 31. 

"Hioves explained, x. 45. 

10 Eigxly adn . i. 249. 

Etgaveray explained, iv. 46. 

Eilrailo ſupplied in a ſentence, i. 95, 

Exl:oay miſtaken by le Jay, i. 88. 

% EM uri. Ee the general name of 
the Greeks, called ſo from Hellen 
the ſon of Deucalion, three hundred 
and twelve years before the zen 

war, 1. 197. iv. 2 


EAbev explain 1 e L 
Elyma, or aachen E. Erde. 1. 179. 
Eurex rn xls Pugiv mois Gags wog c 


explained, i. 121. 


Tt t 2 10 
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O n,. a term of tactics among the 
horſe, iii. 58. 


Ennius inſtead of Euxenus, i. 107. 

tx r Evo explained, i. _ 

EvvTvey uſed adverbially, i. 1 

Eogln Snpdlenys. The Latin tranſlators 
miſlead their followers, ii. 136. 

ETaytolai, Le Jay cenſured, i. 10. 

Ephori of Sparta inſtituted by Theo- 
pompus, ii. 27. 


— their oath to the kings, and of 


the kings to them renewed: every 
month, ii. 30. 


Epo, Sylburgius and M. mi- 
take this word: Portus and le Jay 
do not, ii. 76. | 

Ei for axe, i. 108. 

Ez: with an accuſative caſe, though 

generally uſed with a dative, ii. 74. 

Erie aN explained, li: 109. b 

En:6zAtver inſtead of UN, ii. 5 

1 why his doctrine prevailed, 
ii 

Edivant. their hiſtory written by] Hie- 
ronymus of Cardia, i. 17. 

Erne explained, i. 211. 

Eri — en explained, viii. 
31. 

EmToixys explained, i. 216. | 

Erla wayes its ſituation, ii. 110. 

Equeſtrian cenſus, when. inſtituted, ii. 
28. 


Equeſtrian order by whom inſtituted, 
vi. 11. 

Hegxatu 45 etc. Hercules ſubſtitutes 
Pageants inſtead of human ſa- 

brifices, i. 120. 1 

Eratoſthenes his great badge, i. 
238, | 

Eren, its donation, | ll. 27. xi. 3. 

— a difficulty ene it, ib. 

Efquiline hill, iv. 13. 

Esta explained, viii. . 

Eteocles, his anſwer to his mother Jo o- 
caſta from Euripides, i. 130. 

| Bro the force of this word, vil. 2. 


i fy I 1 
7 1 


* 5 N to cure evils ith. evils, a 


EZ4A«9y explained, vii 12, 
Exe rus due, A term in dies 
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Eoacuss inſtead of wasn, v. 3 a. — 
PIES wor, ib. : 


Evxtollau explained, i. 73. 
 Evolabars Bur. All the: — 
0 miſtake this expreſſion, ii. 47. 


vening, or lighting up at lawps, xi. 
20. ti; nee e. 


"IU oo 
Greek proverb, xi. 10. 

Ex arb, -s explained, vii. 8. 

Etzexxs adverbially for g,; vii. 1 ;. 

EZnyyogcte explained, ii. 14. 


. a” 


explained, viii. 40. 

Ekiuca explained, X. I2. 

* Non of Tarquin. Some obſerva- 

tions made on a note of M. 4 
relating to the expulſion of Tar- 
quin; and the right of the Roman 
. de. to expel. tym: MA 


F » 
F C +Y * 
- 
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Fa BIUS 1 i. 25 Be 2 1 010 
2 Fabius the hiſtorian ſty led by Livy 


ſcriptorum antiquiſſimus, i: 21. 


Faith. public, a temple erected to her, 


V. 53. 
— to dear by their faith the moſt 
binding of all oaths among the Ro- 
mans, ix. 7 
Fur, Spelt, a marriage ceremony, li. 
. 


Walt. toy nfiruges: of them n taken 


n ii. * : 

2 Dionyſius improperly cen- 
ſured by Caſaubon for not under- 
_ ſtanding this word, ii. 67. 


Ferentinum, its ſituation, iii. 29. 
Feriæ Latinæ, when, and n held, 


Iv. 38. 


 Ficana, its ſituation, ili. 30. 


Ficulea, its ſituation, v. 37. 7200 
7M IB Figires 
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Figtree holy, iii. 777. 

Fine of Veturius amounted to more 

than that of Romilius, x. 41. 

— the greateſt Fine, what, x. 42. 

Fire and Water, a marriage cere- 
mony; and a remarkable reaſon 
given for it by M. , jj. 61. 


— the perpetual fire of Veſta, in what 


manner ſupplied, when it happen- 
ed to be extinguiſhed, ii. 133. 

Flammeum, and Flamines, ii. 127. 

Fleſh, a miraculous ſhower of fleſh, 
1. 4. . | 

Fors Fortuna, her temple, iv. 43. 

Fortuna Virilis, her temple, iv. 43. 
See Ocriſia. 

Fortune, her temple at Antium, how 
called St. Biagio, iv. 57. 

Frugality of ſacrifices commended ; 
and a fine reflexion of Livy on that 
ſubject, ii. 46. 3 | 

Fufetius, not Suffetius, ili. 5. 

Funeral orations by whom firſt uſed, 
V. 19. 8 9 | 


GaB11, its ſituation, iv. 63. 

Games, their different ſorts, i. 104. 
vil. 31, 32. 38. ", 

Gamori of Syracuſe reſtored by Gelo, 
vi. 36. vil. 2. See Gelo. 

Teyerne has explained, Ni. 12. 


Sextus and Cneius Gellius, annaliſts, 


i. 25. 
Gelo, 4 number of years he reigned 
at Syracuſe, vii. 2. £2 
See his whole hiſtory, ib. 
Teveev tCdouns explained, i. 14. 
Gentilia ſacrificia, ii. 40. 
Genucius, the patricians cauſe him to 
be aſſaſſinated, ix. 22. 
Tea explained, vi. 49. 
Glanis, the name of a river, vii. 6. 
wa TVo mwunla: explained from 
2 ſimilar paſſage in Thucydides, 
vi. 19. | 


. 
* 


- 
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Godlike men; Dionyſius, and all other 
writers cenſured for uſing that ex- 
preſſion, i. 22. l % „„ 
Government ; Monarchy, Ariſtocracy 
and Democracy, all imperfe& forms 
of government, when unmixed 
the only perfect form of govern- 
ment conſiſts in an union of all 
three : To which purpoſe Diony- 
ſius, and Polybius are compared, 
il. 8. 14. vii, a3. | 
—- the ancient governments in Greece 
were hereditary limited monarchies, 
according to Thucydides, 1i. 27. 

I exppualuv EM Xoyouv Le Jay 
cenſured for ſaying that Evander, 
and his Arcadians brought the 
Greek language into Italy, which, 
even to them, was, at that time, a 
new thing, i. 105. . - 

Greece, when conquered by the Ro- 
mans, vil. 29. 

— a noble decree publiſhed at the- 
Iſthmian games, by order of Titus 
Quinctius Flamininus, in behalf of 


the Greek cities, ib. | 


Greek letters. See a diſſertation con- 
cerning them at the end of the 
fourth book. 

Greeks, at the time of the Am- 

.. phityonic council, were called 

Teague and not ENA, three hun- 
dred and thirteen years before the 
taking of Troy, iv. 38. 

See ev Enans. 


H. 
HMox la, the ancient name of 


e | 
Haſtati. See Army, iv. 27. 


Haſte pure explained, x. 30. 


Hebrew, and Egyptian languages, no 
affinity between them, as contended 


for by Bochart, and the author of 


the hiſtory of heaven, i. 72 
” e 
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Helepolis, a warlike engine, deſcribed, 


3 
2 the Leſbian, an hiſtorian, 


1, 66. 

Herculantum deftroyed by an eruption 

of mount Veſuvius, 1. 134. 

Hicromymus of Cardia, an hiſtorian, 
1. 17. | 

Home, he remarkable hone of Attius 
Navius was buried in the place 
where the comitia were held, iii. 
78. 

Horatii, the Roman champions, ui. 


10. 

M. Foratius, grandſon of M. Hora- 
tius collegue of P. Valerius Popli- 
cola, one of the os inſtru- 

ments, by which the Decemvirate 
was aboliſhed, xi. 6. 

Horſes, belonging to- the Roman 

knights, were maintained by the 

public, vi. 11. L 


I. 


IapyGia. Strabo's account of its in- 
habitants, i. 38. 172. 

Jaſius, who he was, i. 206. 

Janiculum; the two ſtone coffins, in 
one of which tlie body of Numa 
had been buried, and in the other 
his books had been depoſited, were 
dug up at the foot of this mount, 

ni. 33. 

GAN t drανανðH• Id te puxlov. This paſ- 
ſage explained, and ſupplied, i. 29. 

Idios explained, iv. 55. 

T& Iteg r he explained, i. 219. 


lailnesa explained from Livy, vi. 17. 


Jex. See Oak. 
Imperatoria brevitas commended, vi. 


Wer 

Improbum conſilium, a fimple and beau- 
riful expreffion of Livy, xi. 19. 

Tuachus, a tragedy of Sophocles, now 


3 3; 
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Inceſt, a term for the incontinence of 
a Veſtal, n. 132. 

— the dreadful and unnatural pu- 
niſhment of it, iv. 


Interregnum; Plutarch tranſlates Li- 


vy, and miſtakes him concerning 
it, ii. 116. TITLE 

Inſtitutions of the Romans preferred 
to thoſe of the Greeks, ii. 36. 

Tonian migration, iv. 39. | 

Ionic cities, twelve of 0 reſort to 
Panionium, iv. 39. 

Ii familiaris in Portus miſtaken by 
le Jay to relate to patri, and not 
the wife of Virginius, xi. 15. 

Irony explained, iv. 46. 

Iovsra Explained, ji. 107. 

lIoyyogans Explained, iv. 9. x. 2. 9. 

Ioovropurcts ſubſtituted in the room of 
100i, X. 23. oY 

Icon explained, ii. 83. 

1taly deſcribed, i. 113. 

Julian the emperor, his gentle diſ- 
polition, ii. 133. | 

Julii, the heads of a long liſt of 
uſurpers, iii. 24. 

Juno Lacinia, a golden column in her 
temple, ii. 121. 

Juſtin the martyr, cenſured for miſ- 
taking Semoni Sango, ii. 91 

Juventus and Juventa, iv. 21. 


K. 


KaCepor, Who they were, i. 72. 
Kadioxos explained, x. 32. + 
Kade diſcarded for Karan, ii. 


43. 

Kahla, 4 chapel, but oftener a hut, 
1. 194. 

& Kg explained from Thucydides, 
vii. 28. bo ets rabies 

KavyPopur their function, ii. 42. 

Kar, how tranſlated by le Jay, i. 
F . 

Kavorss explained, ii. 141. 


=_— NN 
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Kar] inſtead of Ka , ii. 43. 
E inſtead of * nner 


Kalaęt achat explained, i. 124. 

Kalegyorlss au explained, ii. 80. 

% Kebagy xwecw explained, ii. 10. 

KabeCoptres explained from Thu- 
cydides, viii. 1. 

Keb. fubſtituted in the room of 
x00 coo 19) a, ii. 44. 

Kal1ox,varls5 inſtead of Kalarxalle, x. 33. 

KN e, When it happened, i. 
240. 

Keoas explained, ii. 68. 


Lees of the Arabians, or the gall 


of the Scarlet oak, viii. 18. 
Kivduvwy. Ex ty nile yivduveey ſtro tet ou 


Tar fine. This paſſage imitated 
from Thucydides, 1. 79. 


&itim and Dodanim, their deſcen- 
dants, 1. 37. 

KaAeovles w xeon explained from 
Xenophon, x. 3 

KA explained by the Yawcan, i * 
1423. 

Kuriad ie hug. explained, v. 34. 

Knights Roman, when inſtituted, ii. 
28: 

Kevag Tas puta. Plato's ſyſtem de- 
ſervedly cenſured byAridotle, 1.48. 

Koivny {ologac explained, 1. 

Koxxos BaPmy, or gall of the Scarlet 
oak, viii. 18. 

Kevezana, Chariot races, i. 104. 

ty Kooxive dug Orgew. To carry Water 

2 a fieve, a Greek proverb, ii. 135, 

ches explained, i. 59. 

12 explained, 1. 260. 

Kurs: & waren ente wapmrhnhav. 
This paſſage rendered in a ferent 
manner from all the tranſlators, i. 


KvxAypiuys taken actively, IX. 9. 
Laicu, its ſituation, viii. 7: 


Labyrinth, an e 


at Cluſium by Porſena, for his by- 
rial, v. 24. 


Locedemonien at what ame! it 
_ and how long it laſted, 1 i. 


_ the Lacedæmonian government 

. commended, n. 

— the oath of the Lacedæmonian 
kings, ib. 

— Lecedemonign women found g 

fault with by Ariftotle, ii. 49. 

— magiſtrates appointed to examine 

into their conduct, ii. 30. 

— the diſpoſition of the Lacedæ- 
monians before Lycurgus gave 
them his laws, ii. 94. 

— the Lacedæmonians, with all the 
forces of Peloponneſus, except 
thoſe of the Argivi, inveſt Athens 
by land, while Lyfander blocked it 


up by ſea with one hundred and fif- 
ty ſhips, xi. 2. 


Lariſſa, tl the citadel at Argos, and two 


cities in Theffaly called by that 
name, i. 63. 

Lavinium, its ſituation, i. 138. 

Laurentes, ſubſtituted by Caſaubon 
in the room of Laviniates, ii. 
o. 

Laurentum, its fituation, i. 137. 

Laws of the twelve tables, xi. 26. 

Learning, and ſuperſtition, though 
ſeemingly inconſiſtent, found a- 
mong the Egyptians ;, and the rea- 
fon for it, vii. 36. 

Legates, two ſarts, vi. 9. ix. 8. 

Legions Roman Bey iv. 28. 


H 


— in what manner they were com- 


poſed, ix. 6. 
— Legionary Tribunes, ib, 
Aetas explained, i. 132. 
Aragyor Tubſtituted with great ſagacity 


by Stephens an the room of d. 


At, 1. 36. 
— who. thoſe uy were, ib. 
Leucofia, 


xtravagant one erefted | 


06 
Lencofia, a little rocky iſland, i. Lycean hill in Arcadia; on which the 


181. 


Leuctra, after the battle of Leucra, 


the Lacedzmonians were never able 
to recover themſelves; and why, 
ii. 36. | 
. Liberty, and tyranny, a fine contraſt 
between them taken from Livy, 
rs * 
Libitina Venus, Ratio Libitinæ, iv. 


A ' - 

Libri lintei, what they were, i. 234. 
Licinnius Macer an annaliſt, i. 25. 
Lightning to the right, an auſpicious 


omen among the Greeks, but to 


the left among the Romans; and 
wherefore, ii. 11, 12. | 
 Avyves, a difficulty concerning them, 


3h” | 
Ligures, not the ſame people with the 
Ligues, i. 65. 
Liris, the name of a river, 1. 31. 
_ Liternum, its ſituation, vii. 6. 
Livy relates a dream of Annibal with 
great pomp, i. 20. 
— a fine reflexion of his upon the 
ambition of Romulus, and Remus, 
L 262. 3 
Ae ye e os explained, i 233. 
Aoyov eulyoapueoy Explained, x. 39. 
. AvXvwv a@a; Explained, Xi. 20. 
Ludi  circenſes, Chariot races, i. 
3 


Avdos. A&X801s de ru Wu Aud e 


THY fv Gave TV HY XN weroat. This 
paige reformed by Caſaubon, and 
y the tranſlator, 1. 85. 

Aura, etc. explained, i. 251. 
Auras explained, i. 261, 
Lupercal, not derived from Lupa, i; 

Fenn 5 
Tuſtrum, the number 
J 4% WU RTT 
in what the Luſtrum differed from 
the Cenſus, Ih... 5... 


of years it con- 
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temple of Pan ſtood, i. 100. 

Lycurgus, at what time he gave laws 
to Sparta, ij. 9 4.. 

Lyſander, in what year he deſtroyed 
the Athenian fleet at Ægos Pota- 
MOB 4. U .1, aged 

— Lyſander blocks up the port of 
Athens called Piræeus with one 
hundred and fifty ſhips, xi. 2. 


M. 


Mack, the father of Ereſus, from 


whom the city of Ereſus in Leſbos 
took its name, according to Stepha- 
nus, 1. 53. 


| Macedonians, the beginning of their 


empire, and the duration of it, i. 
14. 


Max Hag de, etc. different tranſlations 


of this paſſage, ii. 6. 
Magiſter equitum, was appointed by 
the dictator, v. 62. 


| Manaxes, Effeminate, a ſurname given 


to Ariſtodemus ; and the reaſon, 
Vik 4rv 0 finds e te 

Mane with a comparative, i. 199. 

Manly gown, received at ſeventeen, 


—_— 4 iv. 26. 7 


Marathon, the year when that battle 
was fought, vi. 6. 
Marriage ceremonies, ii. 51. 15 
Marriage ceremonies; fire and wa— 
ter uſed at them; and a remark- 
able reaſon given by M. * * ® for 
that cuſtom, ii. 61. 
Maſter of the horſe was appointed by 
the dictator, v. 62. - 
May, the ides of this month appointed 
for the magiſtrates to enter upon 
their offices, x. 51. _ 
Medes revolt from the Aſſyrians, i. 14. 
Mydewav 0 avai . u, etc. an 
expreſſion taken by Diony ſiùs from 
Herodotus, 11. 81. 
Med vs, a buſhel, 111. 41. | 
2 — Med 
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— Med ures Atticus, A meaſure of four 
pecks, and ſix pints, vii. 14. 

— Me#uros Siciltenfis contained fix 
Engliſh pecks, ib. 

Mediterranean, Miooyce, unfortunate- 
ly applied by le Jay to the Me- 
diterranean ſea, i. 54. 

— a conjecture concerning the cauſe 
why the Mediterranean is not ſub- 
ject to tides, like the ocean, i. 
6 

Medius Fidius builds a city; and calls 
it Cures, after his own name, ac- 
cording to the French tranſlators, 
ii. 8 

nee ae Ara Maxima, i. 129. 

Melas, a gulph fo called, i. 207. 

11 Megos, this word miſtaken by Por- 
tus, Sylburgius, and le Jay; and 
left out by M. , i. 43. 

Mane explained, 1. 118. 

Mgomo: at Athens, ti. 18. | 

Military age began at ſeventh, and 
ended at forty five, iv. 26. 

* Millia. Tricies centena millia ; theſe 
numbers miſtaken by the French 
tranſlators, xi. 1. 

Mina, its value, iv. 22. 61. 

Minerva, where her ute ſtood, i. 
174. 

Minions, a Roman colony, i. 3 1. 

Miracles have been wrought, and 
will be wrought, by impoſtors, i ii. 
124. 

Miſenum, a cape ſo called, i. 182. 

MiooTornge explained, iii. 16. 

Mien explained, ii. 137. 
Mooy#vouuery Explained, vii. 20. 
Moovvorcer, Xenophon gives a very re- 

markable account of theſe people, 

1. 83. 

Mucius. See Scævola. 

Mugionia porta, ii. 99. 

Mvgaadss Teaaxooiar, The French 


tranſlators have miſtaken theſe 
numbers, Xi. 1. 5 


Vor. IV. 


Nu a Mio 
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Mules. The Latin, and confequently 
the French, tranſlators ee _ 
word, i. 3 4 

Myrfilas, the Leb, an hiſtorian, J. 
„ eee e 2 
9 thy ' K. 


Namrs Roman, iii. 45. G 
Namyliuy nat Trogen, Cluver — 
this paſſage, i. 19. 

Neuen wgocalyv explained, ii. 18. 

oe, acrifices, i. 103. 

Nicea, its ſituation, 1. 146. 

N. bt, divided into four @Quaaxes, 

igiliæ, Watches, or Guards; 
and the times at which they mount- 
ec, iii. 60. 

Natventim, its ſituation, ii. 104. 

Norba, its ſituation, vii. 11. 

Numa, his character, ii. 119. 

— the manner in which he was elect- 

"ed, ii. 122. 

— the ſtone coffin, in which he him- 
ſelf was buried, and another, in 
which his books were depoſited, 
dug up at the foot of the Jani- 
culum, 1it. 33. 

Numicius, a river fo called, receives 
Anna Perenna to his watry bed, 1. 
138. 

Nundinæ explained, vii. 24. 


O. 


O, a very expreſſive particle in Greek, 


ii. 

Oaks of ſeveril ſorts, viii. 18. 

ObJedional. See Crown, 

Ocrifia, her adyenture, iv. 43- 

Oeniadæ, who they were, i. 170. 

Opocia explained rom Demoſthenes, 
iv. 8. 

ou, Attic for e, i. 246. 

Open their arms, and their gates, an 
r of Dionyſius cenſured, 


Opima Folia, Plutarch cenſured for 
U uu“ con- 
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contradicting the derivation of Var- 
ro, 11. 67. | 
Ox OH explained, Il, 1 5. 


Or ia the ſame with Paxalyilai, iv. 28. 


Oracle of Delphi, ii. 94. x 

— the character of its prieſts, ib. 

— oracle of Dodona, 1. 166. 

— Pythian oracles, delivered in verſe, 
as long as they were in credit 
enough to maintain a poet, i. 


18 :; 7 
— Sibylline Books in proſe, i. 155. 
iv. 72. a 
— Sibylline oracles in Greek hexame- 
ter verſe, an impoſture, 1. 155. 
IV. 72. 22 | 
— the oracle given to the Pelaſgi, 
L 67 | 
a oN, explained, iv. 48. 
Nesxbyoay explained, 1 273. 

Oey explained, vii. 13. 18. 3 
tri Tag Ogo. The tranſlators are 
miſtaken in this paſſage, ii. 85. 
Ortona, or Hartona, its ſituation, viii. 

60. | 


Oro, miſtaken by all the tranſlators 


except Portus, i. 44. 

Oftia, a Roman colony, i. 31. 

— a bad port according to Strabo, 
ili. 40. ö 

Ov, before a ſubſtantive, iv. 32. 

Ovation, the perſon honored with an 
ovation was crowned with laurel, 
TIS. an fo 2 

— Pliny ſays with myrtle, and after- 

wards he ſays with olive, ib. 

— ovations deſcribed, ix. 36. 

Ou, Vitulum, according to ſome 
the etymology of Italy, i. 110. 

Ovgzcs explained, 1. 176. 

Oxen. White oxen ſend a petition to 
the emperor, i. 73. _ 


P. 


U, the Folians made uſe of a x, in- 


ſtead of a 8 though M, #* # 


INDEX to the NOT ES. 


maintains the contrary, ii. 15. 
Paganalia a Roman feſtival, iv. 17. 
Pageants ſubſtituted by Hercules in 

the room of human ſacrifices, i. 57. 

120. 
lads; explained, i. 128. 

Palladium, 1. 220. 

Pallantium, its ſituation, i. 96. 
Pallene, a promontory, i. 149. 156. 
Ha, how repreſented, i. 99. 
Panionium. See Jonian migration. 
IlzegCala explained, vii. 38. 
IT#egawvexplained from Ariſtophanes, 

i. 48. 

ITz29vopor arb, | ſtrangely tranſ- 

lated by M. , i. 125. 
Haęedids explained, i. 247. 
Hage. Ane not expreſſed by M, * , 

1. 98. | 
Hageie tui explained, i. 264. 
H1aęnoęos explained, vii. 37. ; 
Ilzewas txovless. Le Jay has fallen into 

a ridiculous error in tranſlating 

this paſſage, ii. 142. 


Parricide, in what manner this crime 


was puniſhed by the Romans, iv. 
8 

ab nu explained, i. 33. 

ad, amo Twv idicy Ta) wy, a paſſage 

imitated from Thucydides, v. 10. 

Patres auftores fiunt explained, ii. 
122, 


Patres conſcripti explained, ii. 26. v. 


14. 

Patricians, a dignity antecedent to 
that of ſenator, ii. 86. | 

— the patricians ſhew a truly noble 
ſpirit in oppoſing the return of 
Coriolanus, viii. 14. 

— patricians deſcend to the meaneſt 

of all actions, the aſſaſſination of 
Genucius, ix. 21. 

Pedum, its ſituation, viii. 8. | 

Ileaayios ways how tranſlated by M. 
„. 4 

L mos EX lain 3 8 0 
@g7 05 CHD 09s Pelaſgh 
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7.40 ſcttled in Crete, i. 52. 
y they were called I:zaagyu, ib. 
Peloponneſian war, upon what dread- 
ful conditions, with regard to the 
Athenians, it was put an end to, 
xi. 2. | 

People, Roman, had conſtitutionally 
a ſovereign power concerning the 
election of magiſtrates, the enact- 
ing or repealing laws, and the de- 
claring war, or making peace, vii.' 
19. | 

INzeaCaanmurlecs explained, x. 8. 

Ileeariles explained, iii. 13. 

Perfians never made any conqueſts in 
Europe under Darius Hyſtaſpes, 
i. 10. | 

— were defeated at Marathon by the 
Athenians, and Datis, their ge- 
neral, was ſlain, ib. | 

— Perſians invade Greece, vi. 24. 

— Perſian army, the number of 

- which it conſiſted at the battle of 
Thermopylæ, xi. 1. | 

— the number of Greeks there lain, 

ib. 

Oauopwy improperly for qegoumy, vi. 
31. 

Daraylira the ſame with dA, iv. 


28. 

Phalanx deſcribed, ib. 

— the Macedonian Phalanx, ib. 

0aazes explained, x. 31. 

Pherecydes the Athenian, M. * * * 

- confounds this hiſtorian with Phe- 

recydes of Syros, i. 4. 

pegoilic alm, a phraſe of chronologers, 
1200 21s; | A 

Oidilia explained, ii. 45: 

ON, explained, i. 262. Ty 

Philip, his ungenerous, and then no- 

ble, behaviour to the Athenian, 


— 


and Theban priſoners after the bat- 


tle of Chæronea, ii. 37. a 
A of Syracuſe, the hiſtorian, 
i. 68. "WE f 
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GiAoItwess TWY XAAGY EP OV, KOH MAE CAGOV.. 
The different randlations of le Jay, 
. M. * * upon this paſſages. 
J. 24s faq A i 
oe uſed actively, ii. 78. 
PownonapuPys explained, it. 138. 
0eglear, curiæ, not tribes, ii. 86. 
ogeag, Puteus, explained, iii. 79. 
Ggorras ra woAlna ovilalalos, etc. 
this thought imitated, but not the 


expreſſion taken, from Thucydides, 


. 3. 


@0oyſos explained, i. 272: 


a 
* 1 


. Tas Oy ada: Aae, A. difficult ex- 


pteſſion, i. 142. 

ty QuAaxy advopw, i. 259. 

Gva@xy explained, iii. 60, 

Puaatorles xaliove my fu, tranſlated 
Ebb tide, and why, i. 65. 

QuAy xas ve explained, ii. 15. 

Oval inſtead of xv, ix. 24. 

Pilum, a deſcription of it, i. 59. v. 
1 WER: 

Piræeus, the port of Athens, blocked 
up by Lyſander with one hundred 
and fiſty ſhips, xi. 2. 

Pittacus, a legiſlator, ii. 56. 

Pittacus, a chief magiſtrate, v. 56. 

Placiam, who they were, i. 93. 


Plebem, ferre ad Plebem, explained, 


vii. 19. | 
Pletbrum, a meaſure of length, aſ- 
certained, iii. 70. iv. 8. 
Plutarch cenſured for contradicting 
Dionyſius concerning the triumph 
of Romulus, ii. 67. i 
— the extraordinary method, in which 
he makes the decuries reign during 
the interregnum, ii. 116. 
— he tranſlates Livy, and miſtakes 
him, ib. | 
Hoxtsos explained, I. 136. 139. 
Hoxllnsoc explained, iii. 32. 
IL ox ile inſtead of r ox A z not- 
withſtanding Caſaubon and Ste- 
om both contend for Nloanur,1. 15. 
* Uuu2z  Politorium, 
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Politorium, its ſituation, iii. 34. 
Poluſca, its ſituation, vi. 47. 


Polybius, the hiſtorian, i. 20. | 
Pometine plains, their ſituation, ii. 


90. 
Pontifices, the etymology of this word, 


ii. 145. 
not choſen originally by the peo- 


ple, though they were ſo after-- 


wards, ii. 146. 
Pope's tranſlation of the Iliad com- 
mended, 1. 186. 
Popes change their names, 1. 213. 
— their legates a /atere, vi. . i 
2 ayoegꝶs, Forum Popilii, 1, 


Pophicola buried at the public ex 
pence, v. 40. | 

Porcius Cato, the cenſor, his great 
character, 1. 25. 

Porſena, his labyrinth, and monu- 
ment, v. 4. 

Pofidonium, its ſituation, i. 2 35. 

Prefeftus urbis explained, ii. 24. 

Præneſte, its ſituation, iv. 63. 

Hege, explained, ii. 112. 

IlezoCrvlys explained, vi. 


Previous vote of the ſenate ada 


x. 38. 
Primipili, their command, ix. 6. 
e. military, iv. 27. 
IifessNtoha, or the previous order of 
the ſenate, vii. 19. 
Prochyta, a ſmall iſland, i. 183. 
Ieodeoias explained, ii. 21. 
leere explained from Eſchylus, 
iv. 14. 
Propbet, or author of the Sibylline 
oracles, in what he differs from all 
"other prophets, i. 155. 
Teootyes explained, iii. 39. 
ITzooyyogos explained, i. 222, 
Igo)sgov, a very elegant word, i. 263. 
ęclaveta, M., Mis opinion, con- 
cerning this word, corrected, ii. 44. 


Pſalms, a paſſage in them reQtified, 
i. 123, 


INDEX to the 


NOTES. 


Under explained, x. 32. 

nya, Tas Quyadas wvAar, a difficult 
expreſſion, i. 142. 

Pundta explained, x. 32. 
Punic war, in what manner the ſe⸗ 
cond Punic war was ended, i. 14. 
— Punic war, the firſt, when it be- 
gan, i. 27. 

Puteal, and P uteus, 80 Aenne, 
i. oben 42: 

Pyramids of Egypt, iv. 37. 

Pyrrhea, the ancient name of Theſ- 
ſaly, i. 51. 

Pyrrhoniſm in hiſtory, the bad con- 
| ſequences of it, xi. : 

Pythagoras could not inſtru N _ 
11. 88, 119. 

— the time when Pythagoras came 
into Italy, ii. 120. 


Pythian. See POR | 
UINTILIUS, NO no tfock month in the 


Roman calendar, vi. 10. 
Quirinal hill, iv. 13. 


Quirites, the name of the Romans 


from the city Cures, ii. 71. 84. 
Rs 1 


Racks, Chariot races, i. 104. 
Records of the cenſors, i. 241. 
Regillum, its ſituation, v 8 
Regillus, the name of a lake; a bat- 
tle fought there, iv. 65. vi. 4. 

Religion; the Greeks ee the 
whole ſyſtem of their abſurd reli- 
gion from the ZEgyptians, vii. 36. 

Remus, the moſt ner, account of 
his death, i. 265. 

Rickius, and M. * „ esu for 
affirming that the Aborigines could 
not be a en of Arcadians, i. 

Rings, a monkiſh yoke, vii. 33. 

Rings of gold, worne by the. Roman 
knights, ii. 28. 

— 2 very 
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— a very great number of them ſent 
to Carthage, after the battle of 


Cannæ, with Mago the brother of 
Annibal, 1. 28. 


Robes triumphal deſcribed, iii. 63. 

H Js Pwpauwy mos rage ue aN 
ys, etc. Le Jay has tranſlated a 
ong note of Caſaubon upon this 

paſſage, without any acknowledge- 
ment, i. 13. 

Romans, when they received Chriſti- 
anity, ſtill preſerved their old reli- 
gion, and only changed the object 
of it, ii. 39. 

— Romans were originally Greeks, 
iv. 29. 41. 

Peg ede explained, ii. 140. 

Rome, the time of its ae 
225, 

Ruſelle, its ſituation, iii. 56, 

Pub ues explained, vii. 33. 

S. 

SACER Mons, its ſituation, vi. 33. 

Sacrifices human aboliſhed by Her- 
cules, 1. 57. 120. 

— human ſacrifices, under the notion 
of a delegated attonement, abo- 
minable, 1b. 

— oxen ſacrifiſed for thankſgiving at- 
ter a victory, i. 73. | 

— white oxen petition. the emperor, 
1b. 

— a king of the ſactifices, v. 3; 

L ſacrifices peculiar to Rs TR 
40. 

Salentinum, a promontory, i. 17 3. 

Saline, the ſalt pits, ii. 111. Iii. 37. 

Sancus, Juſtin cenſured for miſtaking 
him, ii. 88. 

Saturnalia, when celebrated, vi. 1. 

Saturnus, the happineſs of che people 
of Italy under his reign, i. 107. 
11 

Scevols, Mucius, the horrid ſcene of 
his roaſting his band is related by 
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Livy, but judiciouſly omitted by 
Dionyſius, v. 26. | 

Scamandrius, or Aſtyanax, i. 147. 

Scarlet oak deſcribed, viii. 18. 

Scipio Africanus retires voluntarily to 
Liternum, vil. 6. 


Scutum deſcribed, i. 59. 

Seceſſion, in what manner the firſt and 

ſecond ended, vi. 40. 

Semiramis did not build the walls of 
ue according to Ulher, iv. 


3 

Semoni Sango, Juſtin cenſured for his 
miſtake of this name, ii. 68. 

Senate, at what age the Romans might 
be admitted into that aſſembly, vi. 
38. 

— the prince of the ſenate, ii. 2 G. 

Senators, their number one hundred in 
the time of Romulus, ii. 25; 

— another hundred added by Tatius, 
and Romulus; and another hun- 
dred by Tarquinius Priſcus, iii. 66. 

Septem Pagi, their ſituation, ii. 110. 

Servers, the common ſewers deſcribed, 
iii. 67. 

— the — ſum which only 
the cleanſing them coſt, iii. 68. 

Sextilis, the month Auguſt, IX. 15, 

Sextus Tarquinius, Dionyſius and Livy 
differ in many things relating to 
him, iv. 65. 

— his anten to reduce the Ga- 
bini, ib. 

* miraculous ſhower. of fleſh, | 


9071. See Oracle. 

Sicani, a difficulty n them, 

IS 6 W 9 

Reed his age, and the number of 

years he had ſerved, x. 25. 

Herl, their hiſtary, i. 33. 11 

* to carry water in a fieve, ty u 
dude Siken, A Greek proverb, i. 


135» - 
Signia, its ſituation, 5 iv. 7 3. | 
Zixivvuy- 
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Tux explained, vii. 34. 

Silenus, the hiſtorian, mentions a 
remarkable dream of Annibal, 
1. 20. 


the ſame dream related with greater 


pomp by Livy, ib. 
Siſenna, a Roman hiſtorian, i. 25. 
£xa@y explained, i. 250. 
Solon, was not an Athenian, though 
the legiſlator of Athens, ii. 55. 
— the time of his death, v. 31. 
— a law of his relating to an abo- 
lition of debts, ib. 
Sopbocles the tragic poet, 4. 39. 
Lanes dre explained, ii. 4. 
Spartan women, their unnatural con- 
ſpiracy, iii. 72. | 
Spear deſcribeg, i. 59. 
Emyncuey prya, the cave of Cacus, i. 
101. 
Spelt, in marriage ceremonies, ii. 51: 
xala TO d rege explained, i. 133. 
Spines the principal mouth of the Po, 


* 5 

Spuſius anciently for Spurius, ili. 31: 
Eraduy aſcertained, 1, 31. iii. 71. 
Starting places for the horſes, iii. 72. 


Statue, brazen, erected to Horatius 
Cocles, v. 25. 


— an e ger ſtatue, the firſt, 
erected to the honor of Cloelia, 
v. 28. 


— the words of a ſpeaking ſtatue, 
viii. 36. 

Dre fs uαννν , Etc. the oracle gi- 
ven to the Pelaſgi, 1. 57. 

Ereupala explained, 11. 130. 

EreQavey te yeveroy Explained, iii. 63. 

Eteglnyes avioxeglaug explained, iii. 5, 

Eregloredagxys Explained, x. 26. 

— the ſtrange manner, in which the 


French tranſlators have rendered 


this word, ib. | 
Sublimi anbelitu in Horace, a tranſlation 


of Mileage m wvtvua, Xi. 14. 
Sueſſa Pomstia, iv. 59. 
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— the great booty taken at this place, 
iv. 62. | 

Suffibula, the veils of the veſtals, ii. 
130. 

dies ſubſtituted in the room of 
evi, and explained, vi. 28. 

Evyxeacis, all the tranſlators have miſ- 
taken the ſenſe of this word, it. 
115. 

Euvoruggot explained, ii. 3. 

Suovetaurilia, a ſacrifice, conſiſting of 
a Boar, a Ram, and a Bull, iv. 35. 

Superſtition, and learning, tho' ſeem- 
ingly inconſiſtent, found among 
the Egyptians; and the reaſon for 
it, vii. 36, 

To Suppoſe a child, xi. 16. 

Evoolha explained, ii. 45.- 

Sylla, Cornelius Sylla, the dictator, a 
moſt cruel man, v. 63. 

— the grants, which he extorted from 
his fellow citizens, ib. 

— the prodigious number of perſons 

he put to death, v. 64. 


T. 

TABLES, the laws of the twelve ta- 
bles, xi. 26. | 
Taywaci; tv mis nels TEypory flayhy, 
this paſſage, becauſe it is miſtaken 
by — is therefore miſtaken 

by le Jay, xi. 12. 

Talent, its value, iii. 68. iv. 62. 

— talent, a weight, ix. 18. 

Tapieveo hrs v TvXyv explained, i. 2 14. 

Tarpeia, Livy treats that affair as a 
fable, ii. 75. 

Ta, Or ran, a funeral ; races, A 
monument, ii. 148. iii. 17. 

Tarquinii, its ſituation, iii. 43. 

L. Tarquinius, and his brother Aruns, 
were not the ſons, but the grand- 
ſons of Tarquinius Priſcus, iv. 1. 
77. | 

P. and M. Targuinius, a diſcovery 

of le Jay concerning them com- 

municated 
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municated with great modeſty, 
v. 45. 
TyBewoy, a robe, deſcribed, iii. 64. 
Tellenæ, its ſituation, iii. 35. 
Tees £,ev oÞic1 m9 FrompoTION vumreAaCor, 


ill tranſlated by Portus, and le Jay, 


i. 56. 

Teutroc does not always ſignify a tem- 
pic, L 102. | 

Terminalia, a feſtival, when, and by 
whom inſtituted, ii. 147. 

Teſtrina, its ſituation, ii. 92. 

Teſtudo deſcribed, vi. 49. ix. 32. 

Oavaly@opey xeon explained, iii. 18. 

©avpuaruy ogg, a mountain in Arcadia, 
i. 205. 

Otutvo r d explained, iii. 1 5. 

Themiſtocles, M. * * * is of opinion, 
that the great Themiſtocles could 
not be this Archon; his opinion 
refuted, vi. 24. 

Theopbraſtus, v. 55. 

Theopompus, the hiſtorian, his great 
character, 1. 2. 

— Theopompus, king of Sparta, an 


anſwer of his to his wife, concern- 


ing the inſtitution of the Ephori, 
ll. 27. | 
3 explained, iv. 67. 
Thermepyle, the Amphictyonic coun- 
ci] held there, iv. 38. 
— the number of the Perſian army 
at the battle of Thermopylæ, xi. 1. 
Theſſalonica, its ſituation, i. 158. 
Theſſaly, anciently called Hæmonia, 
and Pyrrhæa, i. 51. 
OoevCey explained, 1. 188, 
Oylec at Athens, ii. 18. ili. 2. iv. 11. 
Thucydides, the hiſtorian, i. 69. 80. 
Ougtos, ſcutum, a ſhield, deſcribed, iv. 
25. | 
Tiber deſcribed, i. 31. iii. 40. 
Zimæus of Sicily, an hiſtorian, high- 
ly commended by, his countryman 
Diodorus Siculus, 1. 18. 
T.uhα Explained, xi. 18. 
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rer Tunis Virournpaloy explained, i. 
241. 

Ti nh at what age taken, iv. 
26, 

Toleria, its ſituation, viii. 5. 

Tovlo aw yieas explained, x. 24. 

Tegvualas explained, i. 256. 

Tearxoria Ne yoigys, etc. i. 193, 

Trial of Marcius Coriolanus, in what 
manner he was condemned by the 
tribes, vii. 26. 

— the number of tribes at his trial 
ſtated, ib. 

Triarii. See Army. | 

Tribes, the firſt diviſion of the peo- 
ple into tribes, related by Livy in 
a contradictory manner, 11. 15. 

— three national, and four local, iv. 
12. 

— there could not poſſibly have been 
five and thirty tribes, in the time 
of Servius Tullius, iv. 16. 

— one, or rather two and * at 
the trial of Coriolanus, vii. 26. 
— the number of tribes, into which 
the city of Rome, and the whole 
country was divided by Servius 

Tullius, ib. 

Tribunes, their number originally five, 
vi. 44. | 

— and thirty ſix years after, their 
number was augmented to ten, ib. 

— all modern writers cenſured for 
treating the tribunes diſreſpectfully, 
ib. 

— legionary tribunes, ix. 6. 

Tributa. Ste Comilia. 

Teayuva N Avdoi, muſical inſtru- 
ments, 1. 106. 

Teaaenys eevexs, the fertility of the 
Campanian plains, i. 115. 

Triopium, its ſituation, iv. 0 

e4oX1MeQogog rave, a ſhip carrying 

three thouſand buſhels, or ſeventy 
five tun; not three thouſand men, 
in. 41. 


? 
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dal Teilt wegreyuor 8% qννẽ,i Nee, an 
expreſſion copied from Polybius, 
wherein it is ſhewn, that it ought to 
be Tedlai, and not Tearlai, as Hud- 
ſon thinks, i. 35. 

Triumph conſular, the firſt, v. 17. 

— triumph of Quintius, x. 20. 

— triumph of Romulus, See Plu- 
tarch. 

— Valerius and Horatius, the firſt 
who triumphed by a vote of the 
people without the authority of the 
ſenate, xi. 30. 

Triumpbal car was preceded by the 
ſpoils firſt, and then by the pri- 
ſoners, and followed by the army, 
viii. 41. 

— triumphal crown, iii. 65, 

— triumphal robes, iii. 63. 

Triumvirs, agrarian explained, vil.10. 

Trey in Italy, i. 185. 

— Troy, when taken, 1. 210. 219. 

T. ubero, a Roman hiſtorian, i. 25, 

Tunica palmata deſcribed, iii. 63, 

Toe ej explained, 1. 224. 

Tvegwis not always in a bad ſenſe, 
i. 130. 

Turmæ, ii. 16. 

Tuęc eie bs i. 82. 

Tuſculum, its ſituation, x. 12. 

Tyranny, and liberty, a fine contraſt 
* them taken from Livy, 
v. 


wee. a city built by le Jay, i. 
88. 
''V 


 VaLERIan family, its genealo 
maintained againſt Glareanus, and 
M. 4“, vü. 1. 

Valerius, on what day he triumphed, 
xi. 30. 

Veit, its ſituation, ii. 10). 

Veils of the Veſtals, ii. 130. 


— the manner in which they took 
the veil, ii. 131. 
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— the dreadful and unnatural 
niſhment of their Inceſt, or "of 
continence, ii. 132. 500 

Velitræ, its ſituation, iii. 38. 

Veſtals, their number never ny more 
than ſix, 11. 1 

Veſuvius, a dreadfal eruption of that 
mount deſtroys Herculaneum, i. 
134. 

md i its ſituation, iii. 57. 

Vetulonium ſubſtituted by Cluver in 
the room of Solonium, its ſituation, 
it. 

Meck the name of a conſul, miſ- 
taken by le Jay for the name of a 
town, IX. 35. 

Vifory, oxen ſacrifiſed after a victory, 
i. 73. 

— whe oxen petitionthe emperor, ib. 

Vigilie, guards, or watches, ili. 60. 

Villien law, relating to the age, at 
which the Romans might be ad- 
mitted into the magiſtracy, not of 
ancient inſtitution, vi. 38. 

Viminal hill, iv. 13. 

Vindicius, the name of the ſlave, who 
diſcovered the conſpiracy to reſtore 
Tarquin, v. 9 

— the firſt perſon, who was made 
free according to the method in 
uſe among the Romans called Vin- 
dicta, v. 13. 

— the method of it, ib. 

Virtue conſiſts in the mean, viii. 38. 

Tove, Lucius Icilius was not the fon, 
but the grandſon, of that Icilius, 
who was one of the firſt tribunes, 
Xi. 13. - 

Tang explained, iv. 1. 

Vitellia, its ſituation, viii. 27. 

TAu xaxvgywv explained, 111. 28. 

Luvsowy y Jeov, the tranſlation of this 
paſſage apologized for, i. 62. 

Volaterræ, its ſituation, iii. 55. 

Volumus et jubemus explained, vii, 


19. 


Vaſſius 


aq . 


INDEX to the NOTES. 


Veſfius cenſured for ſaying that Livy 
publiſhed his hiſtory before the 


temple of Janus 1 for the 
ſecond time, i. 8. 


Votes, the manner in which the 


le voted at the trial of 8 
us, vii. 26. 


— Coriolanus is condemned by a 


majority of two votes, ib. viii. 3. 
— there could not have been a ma- 
Jority of only one vote among the 
thirty curiæ, v. 7. 
— the method of voting in the cen- 
turiata comitia, iv. 33. 


— centuries voted by lot, iv. 34. 


Vowels, 1. 272. 

Trayeheve explained, i. 254: 

Tralos explained, vi. 5. 

TwoCanraila explained, xi. 16. 

Urn, or ballot box uſed in m_ x. 


32. 
Teske explained, ili. 72. 


Vulturnum, its ſituation, vii. 6. 
Vulturnus, the name of a river, vii. 6. 


W. 


Waren, guard, explained, lit. 60. 

Vater and fire, a marriage ceremony; 
and a remarkable reaſon given for 
it by M. , ii. 61. 

— 10 Carry water in a fieVe, w xooxuvau 
Idee Pigen, a Greek proverb, ii. 


' Yzar Roman, when it be 
 — the Pompilian, and Julian years, 


. 

Women, the Lacedæmonian women 
are found great fault with by Ariſto- 
tle, ii. 49. 

— magiſtrates appointed to examine 
into their conduct, ii. 50. 

— Spartan women, their unnatural 
conſpiracy, iii. 722. 7 

— the embaſſadors of Romulus were 

- contemptuouſly aſked, why they 


did not open an aſylum for women 
too, li. 60. 


X. 


u the Lydian, an hiſtorian, 
1.8 


Euriln, a diviſion of an Athenian 
tribe, 1. 208. 
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viii. 34. 


— the year, in which the Pelopon- 


neſian war was ended, xi. 2. 
Yoke deſcribed, iii. 20. 


# 
Zudx explained, i. 135. 


ZyAuilas explained, i. 4. 


Zopyrus, his ſtrategem to reduce Ba- 
1 to the obedience of Darius, 
iv. 65. 


135. une Zuyoy explained, iii. 20, 
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HAVE, in the courſe of my notes, ſo often cenſured ako for borrow- 

ing from others, without any acknowledgement, that] ſhould expoſe my- 
ſelf to the ſame cenſure, if I did not acquaint my readers with the following 
fact. An ingenious clergyman in my neighbourhood, hearing the Preface to 
my work was printed, deſired to read it; and, upon returning it, told me that 
the paſſage quoted by me from Plato, had been made uſe by John Maſon, 
M. A. in a ſmall effay on the power of numbers, printed in 1749. This 1 
had not the leaft ſuſpicion. of; and am very well aſſured that all, wlio know me, 
will believe me: but, for the ſake of thoſe, who do not, I fhall lay Mr. Ma- 
ſon's words before them, and leave it to every impartial reader to determine 
whether the manner, in which I have treated this quotation, has the air of an 
original, or of a copy. 

After giving the paſſage of Plato, Mr. Maſon ſays,. p. 23 Here the 
ce two firſt feet are cretics, then follow two ſpondees, then a cretic, and la 
e bacchic: ſo that here : again he uſes both diſſyllable, and triſſyllable feet. 
« And [by] his calling the three laſt ſyllables cf the word <paguwy a cretic, 


« it is plain he read it thus, duagutryy, without any regard to the accent on 
the penultima (uë)“. 


I do not underſtand why this gentleman calls Wo0pegy a bacchic, when Dio- 
ny ſius, in ſcanning theſe meaſures, calls it vaoBaxx:9- a hypobacchic; but 
this is a trifle. His obſervation upon the dadtyl,, dignified by Dionyſius with 
the title of oe», grand, is much more exceptionable. Mr. Maſon ſays, p. 10 
&« that of itſelf it is too light and feeble,: and never fit to end a verſe.” He 
forgets that there are many odes in Horace, where every verſe ends, not only 
with one dactyl, but with two: as his firſt ode addreſſed to Macenas, 

Meacenas, atavis edite regibus, | 
O et prefidium, et dulce decus meum. 
And in that to the ſhip, which was carrying his friend Virgil to Athens, 
Sic te diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helene, lucida fidera. 
But what ſhall we ſay to the firſt verſe in the firſt chorus of dipus Tyrannus 
in Sophocles, which conſiſts ſolely of dactyls? 
£2 01> a duemes Oali, Tis o/ 
And two verſes after, another, 
Eule ahαe QoſSrguv O, 
Beſides ſeveral others in the ſame chorus. 
This ſhews how dangerous a thing it is for modern writers to emancipate 


themſelves from the authority and practice of the ancients, and to hazard re- 
flexions, that are ſupported by neither. 
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AGE 2. Line 14. For beth. Read both. 
P. 4. L. 11. no comma after Faria. 
P. 6. L. 14. aſter r. were. 
P. 10. L. 11. f. conſuls. r. conſul's. 
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line but two. f. mad. r. made. 

17. after Gewed. ſtrike out them. 

. 21. f. power. r. authority. 
line but one. f. cowardice. r. cowar- 
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way 
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ry L. 4 f. adminiſtered. r. adminiftred. 
„ laſt line. no comma after arrived. 
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Vol. IV. 


in VO L. IV. 


. 196. L. 3. after of. inſert the. 
P. 220, E 3 _— r. The conſuls. 
5227. L. 8. f. r. perſons. 
. 229. L. 22. no comma after domeſtics.” 
. 230. L. 6. f. ſhores. r. ſewers. 
. 240. laſt line but two. dele the firſt of: 
243. L. 7. f. ſecure. r. ſure. 
P. 249. laſt line. after tb. r. had. 
P. L. 3. a comma after Perſons. 
C. 1. L. 1. f. Hd. r. Hen. 
P. 257. L. 10, no comma or, 
P. 262. L. 10. f. firſt riſes up. r. riſes up firſt, 
P. 294. C. 1. L. 6. f. immemor. (in Romans 
print immemor. (in Italics.) 
P. 3 10. L. 16. f. body. r. corps. 
3 315. * 1. 22 =_ r. _—_— 
« 317. L. 7. f. the legions. r. theſe legions, 
F. — C. 1. f. their poſt. r. the poſt. 


»y 


. 


P. 515. L. 10. and 13. f. Duilius. r. Duillius. 


L. 11. f. thing. r. nothing. 
P. 332. C. 1. laſt line. f. ejiicetoueq. r. ejicito · 
ue. 
8 L. 8. f. Duilius. r. Duillius. 
P. 3 8. L. 17. f. the foot. 7. their foot. n 
P. 365. L. 14. f. the tribunes. r. thoſe tribunes. 
E. 366 L. 17. f. the. r. their. 
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